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SMITH. 



Ei^MUND Smith is one of those lucky writers who 
have, without much labour, attained high reputa- 
tion, and who are mentioned with reverence rather 
for the possession than the exertion of uncommon 
abilities. 

Of his life little is known ; and that little claims 
no praise but what can be given to intellectual 
excellence, seldom employed to any virtuous pur- 
pose. His character, as given by Mr. Oldisworth, 
with all the partiality of friendship, which is said 
by Dr. Burton to show " what fine things one man 
of parts can say of another," and which, however, 
comprises great part of what can be known of Mr. 
Smith, it is better to transcribe at once than to 
take by pieces. I shall subjoin such little me- 
morials as accident has enabled me to collect. 

Mr. Edmund Smith was the only son of an 
eminent merchant, one Mr. Neale, by a daughter 
of the famous Baron Lechmere. Some misfortunes 
of his father, which were soon followed by his death, 
were the occasion of the son's being left very young 
in the hands of a near relation (one who married 
Mr. Neale's sister), whose name was Smith. 
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2 SMITH. 

This g^lleman and his lady treated him as 
tbdr own child, and put him to Westminster-school 
under the care of Dr. Busby; whence, after the 
loss of his faithful and generous guardian (whose 
name be assumed and retakied), he was removed 
to Christ-church in Oxford, and there by his aunt 
handsomely maintained till her death ; after which 
he continued a member of that learned and in- 
genious society till within five years of his own j 
dimigfaf isofiie time before hisleavii:^ Oirist^urd^ 
be was jent for by his mother to Worcester, a®d 
^iwned a^ acknowledged as her legitimate son ; 
wkkk h9d oiot been meiM^i^ned, but to wipe off thd 
aspersions that were ignorantly cast by some oa 
Im birt^. It is to h^ vem^oihere^ for our author's 
hQ|9^^» tihatp wheti at Westminster ^l^tion be 
stood a i:2ii$ididMe for (me of ihe tiniv^sitieisi, he so 
sigmaHy distingi^isbjed himself by ^is coi^iciMiifi 
performftniQe^, t^t tb^^easose no small coBteatiam 
between the repr€[s^ta*ive ejectors of Tiwiity- 
college in Caaabridge and ChristK^tHrch in Oxon, 
whick of tsbose two royal sacfeties sbouW adopt 
him m their cmru But the electws of Trinity- 
cofcgeihavihg the preference of cboioe that yeai!, 
they rfesdkitety dected him^; wko yeft, bei^ invited 
at the same time to Christ-church, chose to accept 
0£ a ^studentship ^re. Mf% Smile's perfections, 
aa wett jHatuial as acqmred^ seirai to have been 
frntrnd iqmn Horace's |daji ; Wibo isay^ in his 
^^ArtofaRoetry,:^^ 

' ' - — 4Igo neb studium sin6 divite vena, 
♦ • * ''N^e^tttde qmd -prewit tideo Ingetiitiifi : altemfi tic 
. ,. ■ Alleia;pDB«lt/f)en rw, et conjorat smice. 
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He ws» endowed by nature with vSi diose excel- 
lent and neeossarj qualifieatiofis whick are previouB 
to the accomplishment; of a great map. His menmry 
was liti^e aiid tenacious, yet by a curious J^kify 
chiefly ^if sceptibW pf the finest impressiofis tt re- 
pm^ ftopk the best authors he read, which it 
alw^s pj^served in their primitive strength and 
amiable order. 

He had a quiickness of apprehension, and vivacity 
o£ understanding, which easily took-in and sur- 
mounted the most subtle imd knotty parts of ma^ 
4h^nati|[}ks ai^d mets^hysidcs. His wit was prqmpt 
iHbd flowing, yet solid tmd piercing ; his taste ddi- 
jeate^ his head clear, and his way of expressing his 
thoughts perspieuous and engaging. I shall say 
9EU^ng of hisp^rson, which yet was so well turned^ 
4faat no n^eet of himself in his dress could render 
ftt disa^eeable ; insomuch that the fair sex, who 
jfibsf^n^d and est^med him^ at once commended 
i99id r^roved him by the name of the handmme 
iloTen. An eager but generous and noble emular 
ftion^ grew up with him ; which (as it were a rational 
fmt of instinct) pushed him wpon striving to excd 
ja lovery airt aad sdence that could majte him a 
ieredit to his coU^e, and that cdl^e the i^mament 
^ ti^ most learned and polite imiversity; and it 
was his happin^^s to have several contemp<H*arie$ 
fmA feUow-f tcuknts who exercised aod exch;ed this 
idjrtae in tfaeinH^ns and others, jtherejbj becoming 
so deservedly in favour with this age, and so good 
# proof of its nice discernment. His judgement^ 
nat^ally good, soon ripened into aii exquisite fine- 
ness and distinguishing sagacity, which as it was 
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4 SMITH. 

active and buay, so it tv^as virgorous and manly, 
keeping even paces with a rich and strong imagina- 
tion, always upon the wing, and never tired with 
aspiring. Hence it was, that, though he writ as 
young as Cowley, he had no puerilities ; and his 
earliest productions were so far from having any 
(thing in them mean and trifling, that, like the 
junior compositions of Mr. Stepney, they may 
make gray authors blush. There are many of his 
first essays in oratory, in epigram, elegy, and 
epique, still handed about the university in manu- 
script, which show a masterly hand ; and, though 
maimed and injured by frequent transcribing, make 
their way into our most celebrated miscellanies, 
where they shine with uncommon lustre. Besides 
those verses in the Oxford books, which he could 
not help setting his name to, several of his com- 
positions came abroad under other names, which 
his own singular modesty, and faithful silence, 
strove in vain to conceal. The Encoenia and 
publick Collections of the University upon State 
Subjects were never in such esteem, either for 
elegy and congratulation, as when he contributed 
most largely to them ; and it was natural for those, 
who knew his peculiar way of writing, to turn to 
his share in the work, as by far the most relishing 
part of the entertainment. As his parts were ex- 
traordinary, so he well knew how to improve them; 
and^ot only to polish the diamond, but enchase 
it in the most solid and durable metal. Though 
he was an academick the greatest part of his Iife> 
yet he contracted no sourness of temper, no spice 
of pedantry, no itch of disputation, or obstinate 
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contention f(Mr th'e old or new philojjophy, no-as- 
siimiBg way of dictating to others, whiob »»€? ii^dte 
(though excusable) which some are insensibly^ted 
into, who are constrained to dwell long within* the 
walls of a private college. His conversation -was 
pleasant and instructive ; and what Horace said of 
Plotius, Varius, and Virgil, might justly be applied 
to him : 

Nil ego contulerira jucundo sanus Amico. 

Sat. V.I. 1. 

As correct a writer as he was in his most elaborate 
pieces, he read the works of others with candour, 
and rescinded his greatest severity for his own com- 
positions ; being readier to cherish and advance, 
than damp or depress, a rising genius, and as 
patient of being excelled himself (if any could excel 
him) as industrious to excel others. 

*Twere to be wished he had confined himself to 
a particular profession, who was capable of sur- 
passing in any ; but, in this, his want of application 
was in a great measure owing to his want of due 
encouragement. 

He passed through the exercises of the college 
and university with unusual applause ; and though 
he often suffered his friends to call him off frotti 
his retirements, and to lengthen out those jovial 
avocations, yet his return to his studies were so 
much the more passionate, and his intention upon 
those refined pleasures of reading and thinking so 
vehement (to which his facetious and unbefnded 
intervals boore no proportion), that the habit grew 
up<Hi him, and the series of meditation and re- 
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jflection being kept up whole week& together^ he 
could better sort bis idea6, and take in the sundry 
parts of a science at one view, without interruptioii 
or confusion. Some indeed of his acquaintance^ 
who were pleased to distinguish between the wit 
and the scholai*, extolled him altogether on the 
account of these titles ; but others, who knew hiitt 
better, could not forbear doing him justice as d 
prodigy in both kinds. He had signalized himself, 
in the schools, as a philosopher and polemick of 
extensive knowledge and deep penetration; and 
went through all the courses with a wise regard 
to the dignity and importance of each science. I 
remember him in the Bivinity-school responding 
and disputing with a perspicuous energy, a ready 
exactness, and commanding force of argument, 
when Dr. Jane worthily presided in the ohair; 
whose condescending and disinterested tommetida- 
tioil of him gave him such a reputation as silenced 
the envious malice of his enemies, who durst not 
contradict the approbation of so profound a master 
in theology. None of those self-sufficient creatures, 
who have either trifled with philosophy, by at- 
tempting to ridicule it, or have encumbered it 
with novel terms and burdensome explanation^ 
understood its real weight and purity half so well 
as Mr. Smith. He was too discerning to allow of 
the character of unprofitable, rugged, and abstrase, 
which some superficial sciolists (so very smooth 
and polite as to admit of no impression), either 
out of an unthinking indolence, or an ill-grounded 
prejudice, had affixed to this sort of studies. He 
knew the thorny terms of philosophy served well 
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to fence ki; tte, txue doctrines of religion ; and 
looked upon school-divinity as upon a rough but 
weli-wrought army, which might at once adorn 
and defend the Christian hexo, and ^uip him for 
the combat. 

Mr. Smith had a long and perfect intimacy with 
all the Greek and Latin classicks j with whom he 
had carefully compared whatever was worth pe- 
xumng in the French, ^Spanish, and Italian (to 
which languages he was no stranger), and in all 
the celebrated writers of his own country. But 
then, according to the curious, observation of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, he kept the poet in awe by 
regular criticism ; and, as it were, married the tw» 
arts for their mutual support and improvement. 
There was not a tract of credit, upon that sub- 
ject, which he had not diligently examined, from 
Aristc^e down to Hedelin and Bossu; so that, 
having each rule constantly before him, he could 
carry the art through every poem, and at once 
point out the graces and deformities. By this 
means he seemed to read with a design to correct, 
as well as imitate. 

Being thus prepared, he could not but taste 
every little delicacy that was set be&rehim j though 
it was impossible for him at the same time to be 
fed and nourished with any thing but what was 
substantial and lasting. He considered the ancients 
and modems, not as parties or rivals for fame, but 
as architects upon one and the same plan, the Art 
of Poetry; according to which he judged, ap- 
proved, and blamed, without flattery or detraction. 
If he did not always commend the compositions 
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o£ otkers, it was not ill-nature (which was not in 
his temper) 5 but strict justice would not let him 
cdl a few flowers set in ranks, a glib measure, and 
so many couplets, by the name of poetry : he was 
of Ben Jonson's opinion, who could not admire 

— Verses as smooth and soft as cream^ 
In which there was neither depth nor stream. 

And therefore, though his want of complaisance 
for some men's overbearing vanity made him ene- 
mies, yet the better part of mankind were obliged 
by the freedom of his reflections. 

His Bodleian Speech, though taken from a re- 
mote and imperfect copy, hath shown the world how 
great a master he was of the Ciceronian eloquence, 
mixed with the conciseness and force of Demo^ 
sthenes, the elegant and moving turns of Pliny, 
and the acute and wise reflections of Tacitus. 

Since Temple and Roscommon, no man under- 
stood Horace better, especially as to his happy 
diction, rolling numbers, beautiful imagery, and 
alternate mixture of the soft and the sublime* 
This endeared Dr. Hannes*s odes to him, the finest 
genius for Latin lyrick since the Augustan age. 
His friend Mr. Philips's od^ to Mr. St. John (late 
Lord Bolingbroke), after the manner of Horace's 
Lusory, or Amatorian Odes, is certainly a master- 
piece ; bttt Mr. Smith's Pocockius is of the sub- 
lin^r kind, though, like Waller's writings upon 
OUver Cromwell, it wants not the most delicate 
and surprising turns peculiar to the person praised. 
I do not remember to have seen any thing like it 
in Dr. Bathurst, who had made some attempts this 
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way with applause. He was an excellent judge 
af humanity ; and so good an Mstorian, that ia 
fiuniliaF discourse he would talk over the most 
memorable facts in antiquity, the lives, actions^ 
and charac;ters of celebrated men, with amazing 
facility and accuracy. As he had thoroughly read 
and digested Thuanus*s works, so he was able to 
Copy after him ; and his talent in this kind was so 
well known and allowed, that he had been singled 
'out by some great men to write a history ; which 
it was for their interest to have done with the 
utmost art and dexterity. I shall not mention for 
whal reasons this design was dropped, though they • 
are. very much to Mr. Smith's honour. The truth 
is, and I speak it before living witnesses, whilst an 
agreeable company could fix him upon a subject 
of useful literature, nobody shone to greater ad- 
vantage ; he seemed to be that Memmius whom 
Lucretius speaks of: 

— Quern tu, Dea, tempore in omni 
Omnibus ornatum voluisti excellere rebus. 

His works are not many, and those scattered up 
and down in miscellanies and collections, being 
wrested from him by his friends with great dif- 
ficulty and reluctance. All of them together make 
but a small part of that much greater body which 
lies dispersed in the possession of numerous ac- 
quaintance ; and cannot perhaps be made intire, 
without great injustice to him, because few of them 
had his last hand, and the transcriber was often 
obl^fed to take the liberties of airiend. His con- 
dolence for the death of Mr. Philips is full of the 
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ndbtefit beauties, stnd Imth done justice to the ashes 
of that second Milton, whose writings will Idst a» 
Ibng as > die English language, generosity, and. 
v^our. For him Mr. Smith had contracted a per- 
£d<tt friendship ; a passkni he was most susceptible 
of, and whose laws he looked upon as sacred and 
inviolable. .. 

Every subject that passed under his pen had all 
the life, proportion, and embellishments bestowed 
on it, which an exquisite skill, a warm imagination, 
and a cool judgement, possibly could bestow on it. 
The epique, lyrick, elegiack, every sort of poetry 
he touched upon (and he had touched upon a great 
variety), was raised to its proper height, and the 
differences between each of them observed with a 
judicious accuracy. We saw the old rules and 
new beauties placed in admirable order by each 
other; and there was a predominant fancy and 
spirit of his own infused, superior to what some 
draw off from the ancients, or from poesies here 
and there culled out of the moderns, by a painful 
industry and servile imitation. His contrivances 
were adroit and magnificent; his images lively 
a^ adequate ; his sentiments charming and ma* 
jestick ; his expressions natural and bold ; his num- 
bers varidus and sounding ; and that enamdled 
mixture, of classical wit, which, without redundance 
and affectation, sparkled through his writings, and 
were no less pertinent and agreeable. 

His Phaedra is a consummate tragedy, and the 
auccess of it was as great as the most sanguine ex- 
pectations of his friends could promise or foresee. 
The number of nights, and the common method 
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ttf Effing ttid house, are not aheays the sureirt; nidifcs 
of judging what Encouragement a Iphy m^ets vAihit, 
Kut the generosity of all the persons of a refine^ 
taste ftbout t6Wn wad remarkable on this bcdasion ; 
attd it mtist tiot be forgotten how z«al6usly Mr. 
Addison espoused his interest, with all. the degant 
judgement and diffiisive good-nature for which that 
sttcomplished gentletnan and author is so justly 
vdued by mankind. But as to Phaedra, she has 
certainly made a finer figure under Mr. Smithes 
conduct upcm the English stage, than either in 
Romie or Athens ; and if she excels the Greek and 
Latin Phaedra^ I need not say she surpasses the 
French one, though embellished with whatever 
regular beauties and moving softness Racine him- 
self could give hei". 

No man had a juster notion of the diflBculty of 
composing than Mr. Smith; and he sometimes 
would create greater difficulties than he had reason 
to apprehend. Writing with ease, what (as Mr. 
Wycherley speaks) may be easily written, moved 
his indignation. When he was writing upon a sub- 
ject, he wimld seriously consider what Demo* 
sthenes, Homer^ Virgil, or Horace, if aUve, woidd 
say upon that occasion, which whetted him to ex- 
ceed himself as well as others. Nevertheless, he 
could not, or would not, finish several subjects he 
undertook ; which may be imputed either to the 
briskness of his fancy, still hunting after liew mat* 
ter, OT to an occasional indolence, which spleen and 
lassitude brought upon him, which, of all his foibles, 
the world was least inclined to forgive. That this 
wa« not owing to conceit or vanity, or a fulness of 
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h^nseif (a frailty which has been imputed to ^no less 
men than Shakspeai^e and Jonson), is dear from 
hemsey because he left his works to the entire dis* 
posal of his friends, whose most rigorous censuiea 
he even courted and solicited, submitting to their 
animadversions, and the freedom they took with, 
them, with an unreserved and prudent resignation, 
' I have seen sketches and rough draughts of some 
poems to be designed, set out analytically; wherein 
the fable, structure, and connexion, the images, in- 
cidents, moral, episodes, and a great|variety of orna^ 
ments, were so finely laid out, so well fitted to the 
rules of art, and squared so exactly to the prece* 
dents of the ancients, that I have often looked on 
these poetical elements with the same concern with 
which curious men are affected at the sight of the 
most entertaining remains and ruins of an antique 
figure or building. Those fragments of th^ learned, 
which some men have been so proud of their pains 
in collecting, are useless rarities, without form and 
without life, when compared with these embryos 
which wanted not spirit enough to preserve them ; 
so that I cannot help thinking, that, if some of them 
were to come abroad, they would be as highly va* 
lued by the poets, as the sketches of Julio and 
Titian are by the painters; though there is nothing 
in them but a few outlines, as to the design and 
pr(q)OTtion. 

' MmiMSt be confessed, that Mn Smith had some 
defbctsin his conducty which those are most apt to 
r^meiwJbernprhoi* could imitate him* in nothing else. 
HiS' freedom with* himself drew severer acknowi- 
Ifcdgem'ents from him than all the malice he ever 
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provoked was equable of adMancing, and he didnc^ 
acruple to gwe even his misfortunes the hard name 
of faults ; but^ if the world had half his good-na- 
ture, all the shady parts would be entirely strucjc 
<mt of his character. . 

J A man, who, under poverty, calamities, and dis- 
appointments, could make so many friends, and 
those so truly valuable, must have just and noble 
ideas of the passion of friendship, in the success of 
which consisted the greatest, if not the only, hap- 
piness of his life. He knew very well what was due 
to his birth though Fortune threw him short of it 
in every other circumstance of life. He avoided 
making any, though perhaps reasonable, complaints 
of her dispensations, under which he had honour 
enough to be easy, without touching the favours 
she flung in his way when offered to him at a price 
of a more durable reputation. He took care to 
have no dealings with mankind, in which he could 
not be just ; and he desired to be at no other ex- 
pense in his pretensions than that of intrinsick 
merit, which was the only burthen and reproach 
he ever brought upon his friends. He could say, 
Bs Horace did of himself, what I never yet saw 
translated: 

Meo sum pauper in aere. 

At his coming to town, no man was more surt 
rounded by all those who really had or pretended 
to wit, or more courted by the great men, who had 
then a power and opportunity of encouragin^g^ arts 
and sciences, and gave proofs of their fondness f^t 
the name of patron in many instances, which will 
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ever b^ ranembered to thdr glory. Mr. Smithes 
ofaaracter grew upon his friends by intimacy, and 
autowent the strongest prepossessions which had 
been conceived in his favour. Whatever quarrel a 
few sour creatures, whose obscurity is their hap* 
piness, may possibly have to the age ; yet amidst a 
studied neglect, and total disuse of ^11 those cere*- 
monial attendances, fashionable equipments, imd 
external recommoidations, which are thought ne* 
<»ssary introductions into the grande monde, this 
^ntleman was so happy as still to please ; and 
whilst the rich, the gay, the noblp, and honourable, 
saw how much he excelled in wit and learning, they 
easily forgave him all other difiEerences. Hence it 
was that both his acquaintance and retirements 
vrece his ofwn free choice. What Mr. Prior observes 
iipoii a very great character was true of him, that 
mostqfhisjiuits' brought their excuse with them. 

Thom who blamed him most understood him 
leasts it being the custom of the vulgiEU* to charge 
an excess upon the most complaisant, and to fomi 
a character by the mords of a few, who have some^ 
times spoiled an hour or two in good company. 
Where only fortime is wanting to make a great 
name, that single exception can never pass upon 
the best judges and most equitable observers of 
mankind ; and when the time comes for the world 
toiipwe their pity, we may justly eidiurge our de- 
amads upon tbem for tiieir admiration. 
* t8oiiie fbw years before his death, he iiad engaged 
UttslsbSiu* several considerable undertakings ; io ail 
trittcii faehad prepared^ie world to expedt mighty 
thin^ from him. I have seen about ten sheets of 
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hi» I^^isb Pindar^ which exceeded My thing of 
th^ kind I could ever hope for in our own ^^ 
guage. He had drawn out a plaii of a tragedy of 
the L,a% /ane Grey, and had gone through several 
scenes of it. But he could not well have bequeathed 
that work to better hands than where, I hear» it i$ 
at present lodged ; and the bare mention of two 
mok nanjfees may justify the larg^ eKpect^jpns, 
ajdd is sufilciei^t to m^e the jbown an ^ree^le in* 
v^tatibon* 

His greatest and noblest undertaking was Jjon* 
ginusu He had finished an entire translation of the 
Sublime, which he sent to the reverend Mr» Eichard 
Fs^rker, a firiend of hi^, late of Merton College, an 
e^act ciitick iii the Greek tongue, fr#m wb&m it 
C4pie tp my hai^ds. The Fre^ich vt^on ^ Mon« 
sieur Boileau, though truly valuable, was far short 
of it. He proposed a large addition to this work, 
of notes and ob^rvations of his own, ijdtJi sm entire 
sy^m pf the Art of Poetry, in tiburee books^ under 
th^ titles rtf Thoi^ght, Diction, and Figure. I saw 
the last of these perfect, and in a fair copy, in which 
^ishowed prodigious judgeiBent 9^ jeadingi and 
j^SPticularly h^d reformed the airt of rhetpiiok, by 
ij^duci^g; jthat Vmt aod confus^ heap of termo, wi^bh 
Whiqh ^lo^g suciseiSsiQii of pedMit^ had eacutehe^ 
the ^w^^$ i^ a ]irery narrow (Coiap^fCt, oomprehead^ 
jipg #JJ»th*t:l¥ai3 ^wejM a»4 <c«iJiM^ pft^tiy* 

Under each bes^ d»d. chii^p|M»r^ )ie o^Qndad^ta m^ 
tf^afifi^^. Iipon iaJli r the a^iok^^ '^id) m^d&sm^ ^he 
Gr^ ^Ldtto^ £«#iah, Ftqo^ ^^inh^aod l^ 
Uan poets, and to note their several benuties ^nd 
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Wbftt remains of his worics is left, as I am iti- 
formedy in the hands of men of worth and judge- 
ment, who loved him. It cannot be supposed they 
would suppress any thing that was his, but out of 
req)ect to his memory, and for want of proper hands 
to finish what so great a genius had begun. 

Such is the declamation of Oldisworth, written 
while his admiration was yet fresh, and his kindness 
warm ; and tberefbresuch as, without any criminal 
purpose of deceiving, shows a strong desire to^ make 
the most of aU favourable truth. I cannot much 
commend the performance. The praise is often 
indistinct, and the sentences: are loaded with words 
of more pomp than use. There is little, however,^ 
that can be contradicted, even when a plainer tale 
comes to be told. 

Edmund Neale, known by the name of Smith, 
was bom at Handley, the seat of the Lechmeres, 
in Worcestershire. The year of his birth is un- 
certain*. 

He was educated at Westminster. It is known 
to have been the practice of Dr. Busby to detain 
those youth long at school, of whom he had formed 
the highest expectations. Smith took his master's 
degree on the 8th of July, I696 ; he therefore was 
probably admitted into the university in 1689, when 
we may suppose him twenty years old. 

His reputation for literature in his college was 
si*ch as has been told ; biit the indecency and li- 

* By his epitaph he appeari^ to have been 42 years old when 
he died. He was consequently bom in the year I668. 
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centioiisnei^s o£bia behaviour drew.upim him^ De- 
cember 24j, 1694, whjle he was yet only Baehekn^ 
a public adixKHiition, entered upon record^ in order 
to his. expulsion. Of this reproof the effect is noti 
known. He was probably less notorious. At Ox* 
ford, as we all know, much will be forgiven to 
literary merit ; and of that he had exhibited suf- 
ficient evidence by his excellent ode on the dea1;h 
of the great orientalist, Dr. Pocock, who died, in- 
iGQh and whose praise must have been written by 
Smith.wien he had been but two. years in the uni*-* 
versity. . • : ' . ' • ' ■ 

This ode, which closed the second vofaime of the 
MuBae Anglicanae, though perhaps some objections 
may be made to its Latinity, is by far the best 
lyrick composition in that coUectioa ; nor do I 
know where to find it eqtialled among the modem 
writers. It expresses, with great felicity, images 
not classical in classical diction ; its digressions and 
returns, have been deservedly recommended by 
Trapp as models for imitation. 

He had several imitations from Cowley: 

Testatur hinc tot sermo coloribus 
Quot tu, Pococki^ dissimilis tui 

* ' ^ ' Orator efk^, quot vicissim 
, . . ^ . .Te iaemoi'e6 celebrarfe gaudent. 

I will not commend. tjhe figure which, ip^kes tU;p 
orator pronounce the colqufs^ or give to cofowf^ 
memory and delight I qupte it, however^ as, an 
imitation of these lines: . , 

So many languages he had in store^ 
That only Fame shall speak of him in more. 
VOL. II. C 
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The sitnile^ by which an old msn^ retaining tlie 
fire of his yoath, is compared to j£tna flaming 
throu^ the snow^ whieh Smith has used with great 
pomp^ is stolen from Cowley, however little worth 
the labour of conveyance. 

He proceeded to take his degree of master of 
arts, July 8^ 1696. Of the exercises which he per^ 
form^ oti that occtoion, I have not heard any thing 
memonable. 

As his years advanced, he advanced in reputa* 
ti<m ; fot he continued to cultivate his mind, though 
he did not amend his irregularities : by which be 
gave so much offence, that, April S4, I7OO, the 
Dean and Chi^ter declared *• the place of Mr. 
South void, he having been convicted a£ riotous 
behaviour in the h^use of Mr. Cole, an apothecary: 
but it was referred to the Dean when and upon 
what occasion the sentence should be put in exe^ 
tution^" 

Thus tenderly was he treated : the governors of 
his college could hardly keep him^ and yet wished 
that he would not force them to drive him away. 

Some time afterwards he assumed an appearance 
of decency: in his own phrase, he whitened himself^ 
having a desire to obtain the censorship, an office 01 
bcmour and sdime profit in the college ; but, when 
the diection came, the preference was given to Mr^ 
Foulked, hiis junior: the same, I suppose, that joined 
with Fr^d in ad edition of part of Demosdienes. 
Tbe//cenSot is a tutWj and it was not thought 
(ttioper to trust the superintendance of others to a 
na^mi wh^ took so Uttle care of Mm^elf. 
Fiom llus time Smith employed his malice and 



his wit against the DesLtx^ Dr. Aldrich, whom he 
considered as the opponent of his claim. Of h^s 
If^pipoon upon him, I once he^^rd a single line too 
gross to be repeated. 

But he was still a genius and a scholar, and 
Oxibrd was unwilling to lose him ; he was endured, 
with all his pranks and his vices^ two years longer; 
but on D^c, 20, X705, at the instance of all the 
cancans, the sentence declared five years before was 
put in execution, 

The ejfecution was, I believe, silent and tender j 
for one of his friends, from whom I learned much 
of his lifei appeared not to know it. 

He was now driven to London, where he afii- 
sociated himself vith the Whigs, whether because 
they w^rq in power, or became the Twies had ex-» 
pKelIe4 him, pr because he was a Whig by principle, 
B[my perhqp? be dpubted. He was, howeyer, 
carepsed.by mpn of great abilities, whatever W9V^ 
their party, and was supported by the liberality of 
those who delighted in his conversation. 

There was once a design, hinted at by Oldii^^ 
worth, to have made him useful One evening^ as 
he was sitting with a friend at a^ tavern, h^ wai^ 
c^4 do^ hy the waiter j and, having staid ^m^ 
t^mfj b^lpw, came up thougbtfU. J^v ^ p^Hse, 
s*Mi h^ tp Im friend, « He thai: wanted mp b^ow 
wftfi^ iV44>#pn, whose b^^fin^^ was ^ tell mp tl^at ^ 
Ifi^tory oi *h? ftev^^ution ivas intended, and to 
proppra th^t I should ^nd^^ftake iU I said, ^ What 
sh^ I iJq witfh \ke ch^acter of Lord Sunderland?* 
and 444iso^ im^^edi^i^ly return^, * Whenf Rag? 
w^fie yon drunk last ?* and went away." 

c 2 
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Captain Rag was a name which he got at Oxford 
by his^ negligence of dress. 

This story I heard from the late Mr. Clark of 
Lincoln's Inn, to whom it was told by the friend 
of Smith. 

Such scruples might debar him from some profit- 
able employments ; but, as they could not deprive 
him of any real esteem, they left him many friends; 
and no man was ever better introduced to the the^ 
atre than he, who, in that violent conflict of parties, 
had a prologue and epilogue from the first wits on 
either side. 

But learning and nature will now and then take 
different courses. His play pleased the critics, and 
the critics only. It was, as Addison has recorded, 
hardly heard the third night. Smith had indeed 
trusted entirely to his merit, had ensured no band 
of applauders, nor used any artifice to force success, 
and found that native excellence was not sufficient 
for its own support. 

The play, however, was bought by Lintot, who 
advanced the price from fifty guineas, the current 
rate, to sixty; and Halifax, the general patron, 
accepted the dedication. Smith's indolence kept 
him from writing the dekiication till Lintot, after 
fruitless importunity, gave notice that he would 
publish the play without it. Now, therefore, it 
was written ; and Halifax expected the author with 
his book, and had prepared to reward him with a 
place of three hundred pounds a year. Smith, by 
pride, or caprice, or indolence, or bashftilness, 
neglected to attend him, though doubtless warned 
and pressed by his friends, and at last missed his 
reward by not going to solicit it. 
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. Addision has, in the Spectator, mentioned the 
neglect of Smith's tragedy as disgraceful to the 
nation, and imputes it to the fondness for operas 
then prevaiHiig. The authority of Addison is great j 
jret the vcuce of the people, when to please the 
people is the pu^rpose, deserves regard. In this 
queiAion, I catinot but thitik the people in the 
right. The fable is mythological, a story which 
we are accustomed to reject as faulty j and the 
manners are so distant from our own, that we 
know them not from sympathy, but by study: the 
ignorant do not understand the action ; the l^uned 
reject it as a school boy's tale ; incredtdus odi. What 
I cannot for a moment beUeve, I cannot for a 
moment behold with interest or anxietyl The 
sentiments thus remote from life are removed yet 
further by the diction, which is too luxuriant and 
splendid for dialogue, and envelops the thoughts 
rather than displays them. It is a scholar's pl^> 
such as may please the reader rather l^an thfe 
spectatOT; the work of a vigorous and elegant 
mind, accustomed to please itiself with its own 
conceptions, but of little acquaintance with the 
course of life. 

Dennis tells us, in t>ne of his pieces, that he 
ha[d once a design to have written the tragedy of 
Phaedra ; but was convinced that the action was 
too mythdogicaJL 

In 1709, a year after the exhibition of Phaedra^ 

^ed John Hiilips, the friend and fellow-collegian 

of Smith, who, on that occasion, wrote a poem, 

Vhifeh justice must place among the best elegiea 

n^fa ^tir language can show, an elegant mixtiiie 



(^iforkd^ii ftnd a^lk^ation, of dignity ^ndis^t^ess^ 
Hkei^ al«e B&mt |)las^es td<> lu<£[croii» ^ but every 
htlriian performmice has its faults. 

1Mb elegy it was tb^ mode among his Aiemis to 
j^urchase for a gtiidea^ a^, as his ac^^aintane^ 
was numerous, it was a very profit^le podm. 

Of his Pindar medti6ned by Oldiswottb, I have 
iievftt otherwise heard. His Longinus he intended 
to acc^AibOtoy ^th some iilusttatioos, ^nd bad 
sefedted his i*is«aaces of 'the false sublime ft(«n 
tiie works of Bkckmore. 

He resolved to try again t*ie Ibrtune (rfthe sfeige^ 
w4th the i^ory of Lady Jane Grey. It is ndt un^ 
Bkely that his fexperietice of the inefficacy and iri- 
credibility of a mythological feile mi^t ddtermiiift 
him to choose an action fro^ English history, at 
no great distance from ow own times, which was 
t6'e^ iti a I'eal «ev^^t, produced by the o^eratkia 
of %nowii x^haracters. 

A subject will not easily occur that can ^ve 
more oppdrtunj^ifes cf ffiSormJIiig the undeistamd- 
ing, for Which JSmith was itrnqaestionafely q^iaKfied^ 
^w 'fc^ moving the passions, iti whioh I soepi^ct him 
to have had less power. 

Hairing formed his pkifli)and cioUected anatet^s, 
he detflaredthat a few mowths would con»plete »hife 
^design ; ^md, that Ihe might fnarswe his weak '^wifli 
less frequent avocations, he was, in Jbne, I7IA 
i9#ised by Mr, <Geo*ge Di^'bet to his house at 
G^^^ia^, i^ "WiltshiDe. Here be ifottud such fsp^ 
fmmnitim^ indjalgeti^ee as<^d^notinucli1ferwaMi 
^ i^dJies, and particularly sotfte str<riig all^ 4ioo 
^ddU&iiitis td ^ ^resisted. Me atie Mad drmdc ^ he 
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found himsdlf plethorick : and then, refsolvpcqg to 
ease himself by evacuation, be wrote to an apoth€>« 
cary in the n^bbourhood a pi^e^ptioQ of a purge 
ao fovfAlB, that the apothecary thought it hif( du^ 
to dday it till he had given notice of its dangei:^ 
&aith, not.pleased with the contradiction of a shop- 
man, and hoastful olrhis own jknowledg^ treated 
the nptice with rude contempt, and swallowed h^ 
own medicine, which, in July, 171<^ brought him 
to the grave. He was buried at Gartham* 

Many years i^terwards^ Ducket communicated 
to Oldmi^Hi, the historian, an account juretended 
to have been received from Smith, that Clarendon^ 
History ^as, in its publication, corrupted by Al- 
diich, Smahidge, and Atterbury; and that Smith 
was employed to forge and insert the alterations. 

This stoiy was published triumphantly by CMd- 
vujDon, and may be supposed to have been eageriy 
received ; but its progress was soon checked ; far, 
finding its way into the Journal of Trevoux, it 
fett under the eye of Atterbury, then an exile m 
JPmnii^ who immediately denied the charge wilh 
this remarkable particular^ that he never in hi^ 
w3»ole Ufe had once spoken to Smith } his company 
being, ^ mnust be inferred, not accepted by those 
who attended to their characters. 

The charge was afterwards very diligently r^ 
£utad by Dr. Burton, of Eton^ a man eminent fof 
literature ; and, though not of the same party with 
Aidrich and Atterbury, too stwiious of truth to 
leave them fourthened with a false charge. The 
teitimotu^fi whjk^h he has collected have convinced 
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itiankind that either Smith or DiickWwas guilty 
of wilful and malicious falsehood. 

This controversy brought into view those pfiirts 
df Smith's life which, with more honour to hh 
name, might have been concealed. '. 

Of Smith I can yet say a little more. He Was 
a man of such estimation anK)ng his com{)anic»i6, 
that the casual censures or praises which he dropped 
in convefsaticm were considered, like those of Sca- 
lier, as worthy of preservation. ' 

He had great readiness and exactness of crii- 
ticism, and by a curfeory glance over a new compo* 
sition would exactly tell all its faults and beautieiis.. 

He was remarkable for the power of reading 
with gt€^ rapidity, and of retaining with great 
fidelity what he so easily collected. 

He therefore always knew what the present 
question required; and, when his friends expressed 
their wonder at his acquisitions, made in a state of 
apparent negligence and drunkenness, he never 
discovered his hours of reading or method of study, 
but involved himself in affected silence, and fed 
Ms own vanity with their admiration. 

One practice' he had, which was easily observed : 
tf any thought or image was presented to his mind,* 
that he could use or improve, he did not suflfer it 
to be lost; but* amidst the jollity of a tavern, or 
in the warmth of conversation, very diligently 
comimtted it to paper. 

Thus it was that he had gathered two quires ef 
hints for his new tragedy; of which Rowe, when 
thsey ^ere put into his hands, could make^ as he - 
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wijrs, very little ust, but which the c<^ector con* 
sidered as a valuable stock of materials* 
' When he <^ane to London, his way of life con- 
nected him with the licentious and dissolute ; and 
he affected the airs and gaiety of a man of pleasure; 
but his dress was always deficient; scholastick 
doudiaess still hung about him ; and his'merrimeqt 
Was sure to produce the scorn of his companions. 

With all his carelessness, and all his vices, he 
was one of the murmurers at Fortune ; and won* 
dered why he was suffered to be poor, when Addi- 
son was caressed and preferred ; nor would a very 
little have contented him; for he estimated his 
wants at six hundred pounds a year. 
' In hik course of reading, it was particular liiat 
he had diligently perused, and accurately remem- 
bered, the old romances of knight-errantry. 

He had a high opinion of his own merit, and wa^ 
something contemptuous in his treatment of those 
whom he considered as not qualified to oppose or 
coMradict him. He had many frailties; yet it 
<}annot but be supposed that he had great merit, 
who could obtain to the same play a prologue fronf 
Addison, and an epilogue from Prior ; and who 
could have at once the patronage of Halifax, and 
the praise of Oldisworth. 

Eor the power of communicating these minute 
memorials, I am indebted to my conversation wilii 
Gilbert Walmsley, late registrar of the ecclesiastical 
OMPt of Lichfield^ who was acquainted both with 
Smith and Ducket; and declared, that, if the tale 
concerning Clarendon were forged, he should sus- 
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pect Ducket of the fidaehood ; '< i^rlUg^WA^ man 
of great veradty/* 

Of GUbert Walmsley, thus presented to my 
inind^ let me iiukdge myself in the r^uembrance* 
I knew him very early ; he was one of the first 
£deaids that literature procured me, and I hc^ 
that at lea^t my gratitude made me worthy oihis 
notice. 

He was of an advanced age, and I was only yet 
a boy; yet he never received my notions with 
contempt. He was a Whig, with ail the virulen<^ 
and m^volence of his party ; yet difference of 
opinion did not keep us apart. I honoured him, 
and he endured me. 

He had mingled with the gay world without ex- 
empticm from its vices or its follies, but had never 
neglected tioe <ndti^tion of his mind ; his beiief 
of Revelation was4inshaken ; his learning preseri^ed 
ins principles; be grew first regular, and then 

His studies had been so various, that I am not 
able to name a man of equal knowledge* His ao* 
jquaintance with books was great ; and what he did 
vnot immediately know, he could at least tell where 
Jto find. Such was his amplitude of learning, and 
such his copiousness of communication, that it may 
he doubted whether a day now passes in which I 
faave not aame advantage from his friendship. 

At this m^n's table I enjoyed omny cheerful and 
instructive hours, with cmnpanions such as are not 
^jften Ibund; with one who has lengthened, and 
one who has gladdened, life ; with Dr. James, wiiose 



skffi ki pti]^k "yfM belong remembfeted ; Md vi^Sik 
David Gani^^k, whcnn I hoped to have gratified 
i^ttli th»3 cbaratster of our common friend : but 
ftrliufcare tte hopes of manl I am disappointed by 
&at i^roke of death, which has eclipsed the gaiety 
of nationta^ and impoverished the pubUck stock ^ 
hatacddss pleamne. 

In the Library at Oxford is the following ludi- 
crous Analysis of Pocockim ; 

£x AUTOGRAPHO. 

£Sent by the Author to Mr. Urry.^ 

OPUSCULUM hoc> Halberdarie ampUssime, 
in lucem proferre hactenus distuli, judicii tui acu- 
men subveritus xnagis quam bipenHi3. Tandem ali- 
quando oden banc ad te mitto sublimem, teneram, 
flebilem, suavem, qualem demum divinus (si Musis 
vacaret) scripsisset Gastrellus : adeo scUicet subli- 
mem ut inter legendum dormire, adeo flebilem ut 
ridere velis. Cujus elegantiam ut melius inspicias, 
versuum ordinem et materiam breviter referam. 
jmu. versus de duobus praeliis decantatis. 2**"' et 
3"* de Lotharingio, cuniculis subterraneis, saxis, 
ponto, hostibus, et AsiA, 4*"' et 5^ de catenis, 
sudibus, uncis, draconibiis, tigribus et crocodilis. 
gus^ yus^ gu.^ gu.^ ^g Gomorrha, de Babylone, Babele, 
et quodam domi suae peregrino. 10"", aliquid de 
quodam Pocockio. 11''% 12"% de Syrid, iSolymd. 
13"*, 14"", de Hose4, et quercu, et de juji^ene quo- 
dam valde sene. 15"*, 16"", de iEtn&, et quomodo 
iEtna Pocockio fit valde similis. 17"% 18"", de 
tuba, astro, umbrd, flammis, rotis, Pocockio non 
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Beglecto. Caetem de CHristiaJiis, Ottomtois, Bat- 
byloniis, Arabibus, et gravissim^ Jigroruni melan- 
cholia ; de Caesare, Flacco*^ Nestore, et miseranda 
juvenis cujusdam florentissimi fato, ahno aetatis 
suae centesimo praematur^ abrepti. Quae omnijt 
cum accurate expenderisi ntcesse est ut oden bane 
meam admirandd plan^ varietate constare fatearis. 
Subita ad Batavos proficiscdr, lauro ab illis do- 
nandus, Prius vero Pembrochienses voco ad cer- 
tamen Poeticum. Vale. 

niustrissiitia tua deosculor cruta. ' ^ 

E. SMITH. 



* Pro FlaccOf ammo pauIo attentiore^ scripsissem Marone. 
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Of Mr. Richard Duke I can find few memorials. 
He was bred at Westminster * and Cambridge ; 
and Jacob relates, that he was some time tutor to 
the Duke of Richmond. 

He appears from his writings to have been not 
ill qualified for poetical compositions ; and being 
conscious of his powers, when he left the university, 
he enlisted himself among the Wits. He was the 
familiar friend of Otway ; and was engaged, among 
other popular names, in the translations of Ovid 
and Juvenal. In his Review, though unfinished, 
are some vigorous lines. His poems are not below 
mecfiocrity; nor have I found much in them to 
be praised f . 

* He was admitted there in I67O; was elected to Trinity 
College^ Cambridge^ in 1675; and took his master^s degree in 
1682. 

t They make a part of a volume puMished by Tonson in Svo. 
1717> containing the Poems <^ the £arl of Roscommon^ and the 
Duke of Buckingham's £ssay on Poetry ; but were first publi^ed 
in Dryden's Miscellany, as were most, if not all, of the poems in 
that collection. 
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With the wit he seems to have shared the disso- 
luteness of the times ; for some of his compositions 
are such as he must have reviewed with detestation 
in his later days, when he published those Sermons 
which Felton has commended. 

Perhaps, like some other foolish young men, he 
rather talked than lived viciously, in an age when 
he that would be thought a Wit was afraid to say 
his prayers ; and whatever might have been bad in 
the first part of his life was surely condemned and 
reformed by his better judgement. 

In 1683, being then Master of Arts, »nd FeUow 
of Trinity College in Cambridge, he wrote a poem 
on the marriage of the Lady Anne with Greorge 
Prince of Denmark. 

He then took orders; and, being made pre- 
bendary of Gloucester, became a proctor in con* 
vocation for that church, and chaplain to Queei^ 
Anne. 

In 1710, he was presented by the bishop of 
Winchester to the wealthy living of Witney ip 
Oxfordshire, which he enjoyed but a few months. 
Oto Fd>ruary 10, I7IO-II, having returned from 
AH entertainment, he was found dead the nex% 
morning* His death is mentioned in $wift'9 
Journal. 
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W^iLLiAM King was bom in London in 1663 ; the 
son of Ezekiel King^ a gentleman. He was allied 
to the family of Clarendon. 

From Westminster school, where he was a scholar 
<m the foundation under the care of Dr. Busby» he 
was at eighteen elected to Christ Church in 1661 j 
where he is said to have prosecuted his studies 
with so much intenseness andactrnty, that before 
he was eight years standing he had nead over, and 
made remarks upon, twenty*two thousan;! odd 
hundred books and maimscripta. The books were 
certainly not very long, the manuscripts not very 
d^cult, nor the remarks very large ; for the caU 
culator will find that he despatched seven a day 
for eveity day of his eight years ; with a remnaat 
that more than satisfies most other students. He 
took his degree in the most expensive manner^ as 
a grand compounder ; whence it is inferred that 
he inherited a considerable fortune. 

In 1688, the same year in which he was made 
maslier of arts, he published a confutation of Va* 
riUas^s account of Wickliffe ; and, engaging in the 
study of the civil law, became doctor in I6d2, and 
was admitted advocate at Doctors Commons. 
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Ere)H^> Ifcod wiittoii^ 8ome humorous and satirical 
piec^} when^ in 169*, Molesworth published his 
Account of Denmark^ iiv which he treats the Danes 
and their monarch with great contempt ; and takes 
the opportunity of insinuating those wild principles, 
by which he supposes liberty to be established, and 
by which his adversaries suspect that all subordi- 
natioa and government is endangered. 

This boiik -offended Pritice George j and the 
Danish minister. po-esented a memorial against (it«: 
The principles of its author did not please I>« 
King ^.and therefore he undertook to confute part, 
and laugh at the rest. The controversy is now 
foirgjDtt€n : and books of this kind seldom livelong, 
when interest aad resentment have ceased. 

In 1097, h^ mingled in the controvert betweea 
Boyle and Bentley ; and was one of those who tried 
wWr ^it could perform in opposition to learniiig« 
on a question which learning only could decide. 

J» 1699, ,was puUished by him A Journey to 
Lfiidon, aftcf the method of Dr. Martin .Lister^ 
w];tt>iiad published A Journey to Paris. And, in 
1700^ be satirised the Royal Society, at feaat Sir 
H^sSlQ^ie their president, in two dialogues, in* 
tituled The Transactioner. v 

.Though he was a regular advocate m the caurts 
of^civil and canon law, he did not love hisi prot 
feniottv^aoe indeed^any ki»d of busdiiiss which in- 
teirtipted'his voluptuary dreams, or. forced him to 
Tom^ftoxK^tlsjfait indulgenceiin whicll owlyiie CQukl 
fii^ jMighti. ^ His reputation .as a divilia^i was yet 
mt^ntakied by his judgements in the Courts.of 



Drfc^es, and rais^ very high by the addi^ess 
and knowledge which he discovered in X7^> when 
he defended the Earl of Anglesea against his lady, 
afterwards Duchess of Buckinghamshire, who sued 
for a divorce and obtained it. . 

• The expense o£ his pleasures, and n^lect of 
business, had now lessened his revenues ; and he 
was willing to accept of a settlement in Ireland, 
where, about 1702, he was made judge of the ad- 
miralty, commissioner of the prizes, keeper of the 
records in Birmingham's Tower, and vicar-general 
to Dr. Marsh, the primate. 

But it is vain to put wealth within the reach of 
him who will not stretch out bis hand to take it. 
King soon found a friend, as idle and thoughtless 
as himself, in Upton, one of the judges, who had 
a;pleasant house called Mountown, near Dublin, 
to which King frequently retired ; delighting to 
ne^ect his interest, forget his cares, and desert 
his duty. 

Here he wrote MuUy of Mountown, a poem; 
by which, thiwigh fanciful readers in the pride^of 
sagacity have given it a poetical interpretaticm, 
was meant originally no more than it expressed, as 
it was dictated only by the author's delight in the 
quiet of Mountown. 

In I7O8, when Lord Wharton was sent to go- 
v«n Irdand, King r^urned to Loiidon, with ht« 
poverty. Us idleness, and his wit; and pubtisted 
some essays, called Useful Tramaetk>iis. Hit 
V6yage to the Island of Cajamai is particularly 
commended. He then wrote the Art of Love, a 
poem remaarkable, notwithstanding its titlc^ fw 
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purity of sentiment ;, and in I709 imitated. Horsifip 
in an Art of Cookery, which he publidied, with 
some letters to Dr. Lister. 

In 1710, he appeared as a lover of the church, 
on the side of Sacheverell ; and was supposed to 
have concurred at least in the projection of The 
Examiner. His eyes were open to all the operations 
of Whiggism ; and he bestowed some strictures 
upon Dr. Kennet's adulatory sermon at the funeral 
of the Duke of Devonshire. 

The History of the Heathen Gods, a book com. 
posed for schools, was written by him in 1711* 
The work is useful ; but might have been produced 
without the powers of King. The same year, he 
published Rufinus, an historical essay; and apoem^ 
intended to dispose the nation to think as he 
thought of the Duke of Marlborough and his 2^ 
herents. , 

In 1711> competence, if not plenty, was ags^in 
put into his power. He was, without the trouble 
of attendance, or the mortification of a request, 
made gazetteer. Swift, Freind, Prior, and other 
men of the same pM'ty, brought him the key of the 
gazetteer*s.(rfSce. He was now again placed in a 
profitable employment, and again threw the benefit 
away. An Act of Insolvency made his business 
at that time particularly troublesome; and he 
would not wait till hurry should be at an end, but 
impatiently resigned it, and returned to his wonted 
indigence and amusements. 

One of his amusements at Lambeth, where he 
resided, was to mortify Dr. Tenison, the arch-* 
bishop, by a publick festivity, on the surrender of 
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Dunkirk to Hill; an event with i;yluch''lJenisoh*s 
political bigotiy did not suffer him to be delighted. 
King was resolved to counteract his sullenn^ss, 
and at the expense of a few barrels of ale filled the 
neighbourhood with honest merriment. 

In the autumn of 1712, his health declined ; he 
grew weaker by degrees, and died on Christms^s- 
day. Though his life had not been without irre- 
gularity, his principles were pure and orthodox, 
and his death was pious. 

After this relation, it will be naturilly sup- 
posed ^hat his poems were rather the aiiiusemehti 
of idleness than efforts of study : that he endea* 
voufed rather to divert than astonish; that his 
thoughts seldom aspired to subKmity ; and that, if 
hisf verse was easy and his images familiar, he at- 
tained what he desired. His purpose is to be 
merry ; but perhaps, to enjoy his mirth, it may be 
sometimes necessary to think well of his opinions^ 
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Thomas Sprat was born in 1636, at Tallaton in 
Devonshire, the son of a clergyman ; and having 
been educated, as he tells of himself, not at West^ 
minster or Eton, but at a little school by the 
churchyard side, became a commoner of Wadham 
College in Oxford, in 1651 ; and being chosen 
scholar next year, proceeded through the usual 
academical course j and, in 1657, became master 
of arts. He obtained a fellowship, and c^mnnenced 
poet. 

In 1659, his poem on the death of Oliver wds 
published, with those of Dryden and Waller. In 
his dedication to Dr. Wilkins, he appears a very 
willing and liberal encomiast, both of the living 
and the dead. He implores his patron's excuse of 
his verses, both as falling " so infinitely below the 
full and sublime genius 6f that excellent poet who 
made this way of writing free of our nation,** and 
beiiig^ "so little equal and proportioned to the 
ifeiio\^frl ^of a prince on whom they were written ; 
*ittfch gf^iit actions and lives deserving to be the sub- 
jWJe*^fthfe 'noblest pens and most divine phansies**' 
He proceeds : " Having so long experienced your 
care and indulgence, and been formed, as it were. 
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by your own hands, not to entitle yoii to any thing 
which my meanness produces would be not only 
injustice, but sacrilege." 

He published, the same year, a poem on the 
Plague of Athens ; a subject of which it is not 
easy to say what could recommend it. To these he 
added afterwards a poem on Mr. Cowley's death. 

After the Restoration he took orders, and by 
Cowley's recommendation was made chaplain to 
jt^e Duk^ of Buckingham, whom he is said to have 
helped in writing the Rehearsah He was likewifjp 
chaplain to the King. 

, As he was the favourite of Wilkins, at whiO^ 
hoiisiei began; those philosophical conferences and 
joquides which in time produced the Royal Society* 
Jje was consequently engaged in the same studies, 
and' hecami^ one of the fellows : and when, aftw* 
(heir incorpQi'^.tion, something seemed necessary to 
reconcile the publick to the new institution, he uq- 
4^rtook to write its history, which he published in 
1667. This is one of the few books which selection 
of sentiment and elegance of diction have been 
lJi>le to preserve, though written upon a subject 
flux and transitory. The History of the Royal 
Society is now read, not with the wish to know 
what they were then dcnng, but how their Trans- 
actions are exhibited by Sprat. 

In the next year he published Obseriratiws i?P 

^orbiere's Voyage into,Engla4i4, ^ a^.J^fi^SIid^ 

Mr. Wren. Thi^ is s.work ppt iU ^^i^^SSf^i^t 

perhaps rewarded with »t least its fj^ pr^W^^I^WP 

of praise. -f H 
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Ja l^lSB^be^potdUhed Cowley's Latin poems, and 
prefixed in Laitin the life of the author ; which he 
afterwards amplified, and placed before Cowley's 
English works, which were by will committed to 
bis care* 

Ecclesiastical benefices now fell fast up<m him. 
la 1668, he became a prebendary of Westminster, 
and had afterwards the church of St. Margaret, 
adjoinfing to the Abbey. He was, in 1680, made 
canon of Windsor j in 1683, dean of Westminster j 
and, in 1634, bishop of Rochester. 

The court having thus a claim to Iris diligence 
and gratitude, he was required to write the history 
of the Rye-house Plot ; and, in 1685, published 
A true Account and Declaration of the horrid 
Ccms^iracy against the late King, his present Ma* 
jesty, and the present Government ; a performance 
which he thought convenient, after the Revolution, 
to extenuate and excuse. ^ 

The same year, being clerk of the closet to the 

King, he was made dean of the chapel-royal ; and, 

1^ year afterwards, received the last proof of his 

master's confidence, by being appointed one of the 

A^ommissioners for ecclesiastical affairs. On the 

critical day, when the Declaration distinguished 

the true sons of the Church of England, he stood 

Oeuter, and permitted it to be read at Westminster ; 

*bttt pn^sed none to violate his conscience j and, 

whftii'ltbei.Bishqp of London was brought before 

AkeoH gave his voice in his favour. 

. IIlius^ far he suffered interest or obedience to 

carry him j but further he refused to go. When 
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he foand that the powers of the ecelestastStid tbm- 
mission w^ere to be exercised against those who 
had refused the Declaration, he wrote to the lords, 
and other commissioners, a formal profession of his 
unwillingness to exercise that authority any longer, 
and withdrew himself from them. After they had 
iteddhis letter, they adjourned for six months, and 
scarcely ever met afterwards. 

'Wheh King James i^as frighted away, and a new 
government was to be settled. Sprat was one of 
those who considered, in a conference, the great 
question. Whether the crown was vacant? and 
manfully spoke in favour of his old master. 

He complied, however, with the new establLsth- 
ment, and was left unmolested; but, in 1692, a 
strange attack was made upon him by one Robert 
Young and Stephen Blackhead, both men convicted 
of infamous crimes, and both, when the scheme was 
laid, prisoners in Newgate. These men drew up an 
association, in which they whose names were sub- 
scribed declared their resolution to restore King 
James, to seize the Princess of Orange dead or alive, 
and to be ready with thirty thousand men to meet 
King James when he should land. To this they 
put the names of Sancroft, Sprat, Marlborough, 
Salisbury, and others. Hie copy of Dr. Sprat's 
name was obtained by a fictitious request, to which 
an answer in Ms own hand was desired. His hand 
was copied so well, that he confessed it might have 
deceived himself. Blackhead, who had carried the 
letter, i>eing sent again with a plausible message, 
was^ veiy curious to see the house, and particulsaiy 



i^ tsup|K)sed, he desfigAed to leave the association. 
This, ht>\tevei*, was detifed him 5 and he dropped 
it' in a flower-pot in the parlour. 

^ Young now laid an information befcwe the Privy 
Council; and Majry, I692, the bishop was arrested, 
and kept at a messenger's under a strict guard 
eleven days. His house ivas searched, and direc- 
tions were given that the flower-pots should be in- 
spected. The messengers, however, missed the 
room in which the paper was left. Blackhead went 
therefore a third time ; and finding his paper where 
he had left it, brought it away. 

^The bishop,* having been enlarged, was, on June 
the 10th and 13th, examined again before the 
Privy Council, and confronted .with his accusers. 
Young persisted, with the most obdurate impu- 
dence, against the strongest evidence ; but the re- 
solution of Blackhead by degrees gave way. There 
remained at last no doubt of the bishop's innocence, 
who, with great prudence and diligence, traced the 
ptogress, and detected the characters of the two 
iilformers, and published an account of his own 
examination and deliverance ; which made such an 
irfipteission upon him, that he commemorated it 
thrtfughlife by an yearly day of thanksgiving. 

'With "what hope, or what interest, the villains 
h^d^contrived an*aecusation whieh they must know, 
tftttnselve* utterly ttnable • to jrote, was never dis- 
cth^eifed. * ' * . * 

^'After this, he padsed Ws*day« in thequiet exercise 
df hiJrftmctfcfn. ^^When *b©<5au»e of Sacheverdl put 



the p^feKok, ki. cpng^pti^iji ^ lM?»Patl^ti»i¥WWl 
among the friends of the clJ^^ch•,t,^f li¥^4to,lus 
sevienityi^nth year, and died May ,20, 1^74^ • \^ 

Burnet is not very favouraljle to his,mefla0iy> but 
h« and BuFniet were, old rivalsv On soi^e pq^Jick 
oitcasi^mithey IpkOllh preached before tl^ hou^t.qf 
cDttOK^Ds^ Thepe pi^evailed in thpse day^ an jpr 
decent custani: when the preacher to^hed any 
favourite topick in a manner that deU^t^his^iU^ 
dience^ their af^robation was express^di by a lioai4 
kum^ continued in proportion to their zeal or pl^^ 
sure* When Burnet preached, part of his pongre^ 
gation hvmmed so loudly and so long, that he sat 
down to enjoy it, and rubbed his face with his hand- 
kerchief. When Sprat preached, he Ukewise was 
honoured with the like animating hvm; but he 
stretched out his hand to the congregation, and 
cried, " Peace, peace, I pray you peace*" 

This I was told in my youth by my father, aa 
old man, who had been no careless observer of the 
passages of those times. 

Burnet's sermon, says Salmon, was remarkable 
for sedition, and Sprat's for loyalty. Burnet had 
the thanks of the house ; Sprat had no thanks, but 
a good living from the King, which, he said, was 
of as much value as the thanks of the commons^ 

The works of Sprat, besides his few poems^ 3M?e, 
Tlie History of the Royal Society, The Life of Ccw* 
ley^ The Answer to Sorbiere, The History of the 
Rye-house Plot, The Relation of his own Exa- 
mination, and a volume of Sermons. I ha^ heard 
it observedy.with great justness, that ^w^ry hook is 
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of a difierent kind, and that each has its distinct 
and characteristical excellence. 

My business is only with his poems. He con- 
sidered Cowley as a. model j and supposed that, as 
he was imitated, perfection was approached. Nor- 
thing, therefore, but Pindarick liberty was to be 
expected. There is in his few productions no want 
of such conceits as he thought excellent; and of 
those our judgement may be settled by the first 
that appears in his praise of Cromwell, where he 
,says, that Cromwell's " fame, like man, will grow 
white as it grows old." 
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The life of the Earl of Halifax was properly 
that of an artfiil and active statesman, employed in 
balancing parties, contriving expedients, and com- 
bating opposition, and exposed to the vicissitudes 
of advancement and degradation ; but, in this col- 
lection, poetical merit is the claim to attention ; 
and the account which is here to be expected may 
properly be proportioned not to his influence in the 
state, but to his rank among the writers of verse. 

Charles Montague was born April 16, l66l, at 
Horton, in Northamptonshire, the son of Mr. 
George Montague, a younger son of the Earl of 
Manchester. He was educated first in the coun- 
try, and then removed to Westminster, where, in 
l677> he was chosen a king's scholar, and recom- 
mended himself to Busby by his felicity in extem- 
porary epigrams. He contracted a very intimate 
friendship with Mr. Stepney j and, in l682, when 
Stepney was elected at Cambridge, the election of 
Montague being not to proceed till the year fol- 
lowing, he was afraid lest by being placed at Oxford 
he might be separated from his companion, and 
therefore solicited to be removed to Cambridge, 
without waiting for the advantages of another year. 
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ft se^rits indeed time to wish for a removal ; for 
hfe' ^s already a school-boy of one-and-twenty. 
- ' His relation, Dr. Montagiie, was then master of 
the college in which he was placed a fellow-com- 
iiioner, and took him under his particular care. 
H6re he commenced an acquaintance with the 
great Newton, which continued through his life, 
atid was at last attested by a legacy. 

In 1685, his verses on the dekth of King Charles 
made such an impression on the Earl of Dorset, 
th^t he was invited to town, and introduced by that 
universal patron to the other wits. In I687, he 
joined with Prior in the City Mouse and the Coun- 
try Mouse, a burlesque of Dryden's Hind and 
Panther. He signed the invitation to the Prince 
of Orange, and sat in the convention. He about 
the same time married the Countess Dowager of 
Manchester, and intended to have taken orders ; 
but afterwards altering his purpose, he purchased 
for 1500?. the place of one of the clerks of the 
council. 

After he had written his epistle on the victory of 
the Boyne, his patron Dorset introduced him to 
Riiig William, with this expression : " Sir, I haV6 
t)rought a mcltcse to wait on your Majesty.'* To 
#hich the King is said to have replied, "You do 
wfell to put me in the way of making a man of him ;*■ 
and ordered him a pension of five hundred pounds. 
This story, however current, seems to have been 
'iftade after the event* : The J^ing's answer implies 
ia« greater acquaintance with our proverbial and fa* 
miliar diction than King William could possibly 
have attained. 
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In 1691 r being* oiember of the house of. o^m- 
mons, he argued waraily in favour of a law to grant 
the assistance of counsel in trials for higl^treasdn ; 
and, in the midst of his speech falling into soi:pie 
confusion, was for a while silent ; but, recovering 
himself, observed, " how reasonable it was to allow 
OHinsel to men called as criminals before a couxt 
of justice, when it appeared how much the pre^ 
sence of that assembly could disconcert one of 
their own body*.*' 

After this he rose fast into honours and employ* 
ments, being made one of the commissioners of thie 
tri^asury, and called to the privy-council. In l694t 
he became chancellor of the exchequer ; and th^ 
next year engaged in the great attempt of the re- 
coinage, which was in two years happily completed. 
In 1696, he projected the generalfund^ and raised 
the credit of the exchequer ; and, after inquiry 
Concerning a grant of Irish crown-lands, it was de** 
termined by a vote of the commons, that Charles 
Montague, esquire, had deserved his Majesty* sjcu- 
H)Our. In 1698» being advanced to the first com- 
mission of the treasury, he was appointed one of 
the regency in the king's absence : the next year 
he was made auditor of the exchequer, and the 
year after created Baron Halifax. He was, how- 
ever^ impeached by the commons j but the articles 
wfere dismissed by the Iw^s* . < 



* This anecdote is relafed By Mr. Walpble, m his Catalogue 
of Royal and NoMe Authors^ of the Earl of Shaftesbmy^ author 
rftheChariufteristicks. 



At tlie aeoessiou f^Quee» Amue hie' was' dismissed 
ftom tht cknmcil ; axid in the first parliamfent of her 
reign was again attacked by the commons, and 
SLgsm escaped by the protection o£ the lords. In 
17CN^ he wrote an answer to Bromley's speech 
against occasional cimformity. He headed the 
Inquiry into the danger of the Church* In 1706^ 
be proposed and negotiated the Union with Scot- 
land ; and when the Elector of Hanover received 
the garter, after the act had passed for securing 
the Protestant Successipn, he was appointed to 
carry the ensigns of the order to the electoral Cimrt; 
He sat as one of the judges of SachcvereU ; but 
voted for a mild sentence. Being now no Idnge* 
in favour, he contrived to obtain a writ for^ sdm- 
moning the electoral prince to parliament as Duke 
of Cambridge. 

At the Queen's death he was appointed one of 
the r^^its; and at the accession of George the 
First was made Earl of Halifax, knight of thd 
garter, and first commissioner of the treasuty, with 
a grant to his nephew of the riBversion of the wa4 
ditc^rship x)f the exchequer. More was not to^ be 
had, and this he kept but a little while; fer, oti 
the 19th of May, 1715, he died of an inflammation 
of his lungs. 

Of hina, who from a poet became a patron «f 
poets, it will be readily believed that the wotfci 
would not miss of celebration. Addison began to 
praise him early, and was followed or accompjaiHed 
by other poets ^ perh^s by almost all,, except Swift 
and Pope, who forbore to flatter lii»i^ in- \m life^ 



mAi9ii^ biad^ati) spoke of him,^>Sinlitml^8fi|^ 
oensure^. and Pope in the character o£ Bofo i««tb 
acrini<»iioiiii( contempt. 

He was, as Pope says^ '^ fed with dedications ;f^ 
£or Tickell affirms that no dedication was \mre« 
warded. To charge all unmerited praise with tine 
guilt of flattery, and to suppose that the encomiast 
always knows and feels the falsehoods of his as- 
sertions, is surely to discover great ignorance of 
human nature and human life. In determinations 
depending not on rules, but on experience and 
comparison, judgement is always in some d^ree 
subject to affection. Very near to admiration is 
the wish to admire. 

Every man willingly gives value to the praise 
which he receives, and considers the sentencepassed 
in his favour as the sentence of discernment. We 
admire in a friend that understanding that selected 
us for confidence ; we admire more, in a patron, 
that judgement which, instead of scattering bountj^ 
indiscriminately, directed it to us ; and, . if the 
patron be an author, those performances which gra^ 
titude forbids us to blame, affectation will easily 
dispose us to exalt. 

To these prejudices, hardly culpable, interest 
adds a power always operating, though not always^ 
because not willingly, perceived. The modesty of 
ptaise wears gradually away ; and perhaps tile piid^ 
of patronage may be in tim^ so increased, thslt fflcN- 
dest praise will no longer please. >i ^^ 

Many a blandishment was practised upon Halii 
fax, which he would never have known, had^ie ilo 
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Other attractions than those of his poetry, of which 
a short time has .withered the beauties. It would 
now be esteemed no honour, by a contributor to 
the mwithly bundles of verses, to be told, that, in 
strains either familiar or solemn, he sings like 
JMontiEigue. 
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The Life of Dr. Parnell is a task which I should 
very willingly decline, since it has been lately 
Written by Goldsmith, a man of such variety of 
powers, and such felicity of performance, that he 
always seemed to do best that which he was doing j 
a man who had the art of being minute without 
tediousness, and general without confusion ; whose 
language was copious without exuberance, exact 
without constraint, and easy without weakness. 

What such an author has told, who would tell 
again ? I have made an abstract from his larger 
narrative J and have this gratification from my 
attempt, that it gives me an opportunity of paying 
due tribute to the memory of Goldsmith. 

To yap yipug itrrt ^ayoyjav. 

Thomas Parnell was the son of a common'* 
weaithsman of the same nattie, who, at the Re^ 
storation, left Congleton in Cheshire, where the 
family had been established for several centuries, 
and, settling in Ireland, purchased an estate, which, 
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with hjs lands in Cheshire, descended to the poet^ 
who w^ born at Dublin in 1679; and, after the 
usual education at a grammar-school, was,, at the 
age of thirteen, admitted into the College, where, 
in 1700, he became master of arts j and was the 
same year ordained a deacon, though under the 
canonical age, by a dispensation from the Bishop 
ofDerry. 

About three years afterwards he was made a 
priest; and in 1705 Dr. Ashe, the Bishop of 
Clogher, conferred upon him the archdeaconry of 
Clogher. About the same time he married Mns. 
Anne Minchin, an amiable lady, by whom he had 
two sons,^ who died young, and a daughter who 
long survived him. 

At the ejection of the Whigs, ip the end of Queen 
Anne's reign, Parnell was persuaded to change his 
party, not without much censure from those whom 
he forsook, and was received by the new ministry 
as a valuable reinforcement. When the Earl, of 
Oxford was told that Dr. Parnell waited among 
the crow4 i^ the outer room, he went by the p^rr 
suasion of Swift, with his treasurer's , staff in his 
hpfid, to inq^uire for him, and to bid him welcome ; 
and, as may be inferred from JPope's dedication, 
adtpijt^d. hipa as a favourite companionate his, con- 
vivial hours, but, as it;sefm? pf^^n Ijo^^haye hap^ 
pp;i(;B^i^,|:hf^:times tp.tjxe favftw^ j)f th? gj-pat, 

wi^i^ftfift^Vw ^<>.¥» fp^^Pft^ wbi9t^w^y^ 
JimRjW.gB^ WfifJ^^WPF^vempn^ , ,,, , .^ ^ 
,,Psff^^J^j!^^^d.jaqt\v^t ambitiqi^ or yanitjv 
iyaa.^fiW<H^>l'W ¥WMAj°^S#; Qopspicupus, and.t? 
show kw.W^^M^ FW ^f.%h prefermeut, A? 
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lie thought himself qualified to become a popular 
preacher, he displayed his elocution with ^eat 
success in the pulpits of London ; but the Queen *s 
death putting an end to his expectation^, abated his 
diligence j and Pope represents him as falling from 
that time into intemperance of wine. That in his 
latter life he was too much a lover of the bottle, 
is not denied ; but I have heard it imputed to a 
cause more likely to obtain forgiveness from man-* 
Mnd, the untimely death of a darling son ; or, as 
others tell, the loss of his wife, who died (1712) in 
the midst of his expectations. 

He was now to. derive every future additioil to 
his pfefelnnents from his personal interest with his 
private friends, and he was not long unregarded. 
He Was warmly recommended by SWift to Arch- 
bishop King, who gave him a prebehd in 171 iJ; 
dnd in May 1716 presented him to the vicarage 
of Finglass, in the dioceSe of Dublin, worth four 
hundred pounds i, year. Such notice from such a 
man inclines me to believe, that the vice of whicA 
he has befen acclised was not gross, ot not notorious. 

Birt kis^prosperity'did not last long. His etfd, 
whatet^i'^ was its cati^,^ was now approaching. He 
enjoyed hk preferment little more thaii a y^Ar ; t6t 
in Mfiil% in his thitty^eighth yeai; he dr^d at 
Chester* rin lis wkytdlrelabd/^ **^ ^ ^ " ^^ ''" 

He ^te^rtii td hate \}e6h6ti€6f'ihm'^6hik^\i^ 




tW^'BM'Wid'aAalfea ffiem'^ttiW6' iS^V^if 
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Oxford. Of these Goldsmith has given an opinion,, 
and his criticism it is seldom safe to contradict. 
He bestows just praise upon The Rise of Woman, 
the Fairy Tale, and the Pervigilium Veneris ; but 
has very properly remarked, that in the Battle of 
Mice and Frogs the Greek names have not in 
English their original effect. 

He tells us, that the Bookworm is borrowed from 
Beza ; but he should have added with modern ap- 
plications : ajUd, when he discovers that Gay Bac- 
chus is translated from Augurellus, he ought to 
have remarked that the latter part is purely Par- 
neirs. Another poem. When Spring comes on, is, 
he says, taken from the French. I would add, 
that the description of Barrenness, in his verses to 
Pope, was borrowed from Secundus; but lately 
seardiing for the passage which I had formerly 
read, I could not find it. The Night-piece on Death 
is indirectly preferred by Goldsmith to Gray's 
Church-yard; but, in my opinion. Gray has the 
advantage in dignity, variety, and originality of 
sentiment. He observes, that the story of the 
Hermit is in More's Dialogues and HowelPs 
letters, and supposes it to have been originally 
Arabian. 

Goldsmith has not taken any notice of the Elegy 
to the old Beauty, which is perhaps the meanest; 
nor of the Allegory on Man, the happiest of Par- 
nelPs performances. The hint of the Hymn to 
Contentment I suspect to have been borrowed 
from Cleiveland. 

The general character of Parnell is not great 
extent of comprehension, or fertility of mind. Of 
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the little that appears still less is his own. Hisi 
praise must be derived from the easy sweetness of 
his diction : in his verses there is more hs^piness 
than pains; he is spritely without effort, and 
always delights, though he never ravishes ; every 
thing is proper, yet every thing seems casual. If 
there is some appearance of elaboration in the 
Hermit, the narrative, as it is less airy, is less 
pleasing. Of his other compositions it is impossible 
to say whether they are the productions of nature, 
so excellent as not to want the help of art, or of 
art so refined as to resemble nature* 

This criticism relates only to the pieces published 
by Pope. Qf the large appendages which I find in 
the last edition, I cau only jsay, that I know not 
whence they came, nor have ever inquired whither 
they are going. They stand upon t^e f^tb of the 
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Samuel Garth was of a good family in Yorkshk^^^ 
and from some school in his own county beewiie 
a student at Peter-house in Cambridge, where be 
resided till he became doctor of physick on July 
the 7thr 1691. He was examined before the college 
at London on March the 12th, 1691*2, j^nd ad- 
mitted fellow June 26, 1693. He was soon so much 
distingmshed by hi§ conversation and ^ccomplishr 
ipentS) as to obtain very extensive practice ; and^. 
if a pamphlet of those times may be credited, had 
the favour and confidence of one pgtrty, aa Kadcliffe 
had of the other. 

I{e is always meixtipned a3 a man of bpnev^d^ce; ^ 
au^ it i? just to suppose that JWs dei^H:e of helping . 
the helpl^s di?p03ed him,to,sp muclj ^al for the 
rjij^ewaryj m undertaking, of which some acr 
CQunt,. bowi^Kfir sfewt, i^ prqpey. tpi be given. 
^ Wh»e;t]tiw yf\^\ .Temple says bp true^that phy» 
simians l^^ve jti^d t^qre learning thap t}ie other facuU 
tie?, J, wll wA^tfty to inquire j t)ut, I believe, ^yery 
m9?x l\as fftJ^nd ij\ ^pjiysi^aui* gi:^t Ubferality aiid 
dignity. QC,5epUfPewt;,.yery.profliIri; effiwion of bcr 
nefiqenpe, apd wiUli^gBess to e?:ert a. lucrative art 
wl^epcfithiere is np.h9pp 9f lu9f^,,^5feeably,to this 
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character, the College of Physicians, in July, 1687, 
published an edict, requiring all the fellows, candi*- 
dates, and licentiates, to give gratuitous advice to 
the neighbouring poor. 

This edict was*s^nt to the court of aldermen ; 
and, a question being made to whom the appella- 
tion of the poor should be extended, the college 
answered, that it should be sufficient to bring a 
testimonial from the clergyman officiating in the 
paaish Mdiere the patient resided. 

After a year's experien<!e, the physicians found 
th6ir charity frustrated by some malignant opposi- 
tion, and made to a great degree vain by the high 
price of physick ; they therefore vpted, in August 
1688, that the laboratory of the college should be 
a;f^commodated to the preparation of medicines, 
and another room prepared for their reception; 
mid that the contributors to the expanse should 
manage the charity. 

It was now expected, that the apotfiecaries would 
have undertaken the care of providilig medicines; 
but they took another course. 'Hiinking the whole 
4^ign pernicious to their interest, they endeavoured 
to i^aise a faction against it in the college, and found 
some physicians mean enough to solidt their f)a- 
tronage; by betraying to them iiie counsels of the 
ccfllege. The greatet part, however, eiifor'ced by 
a new edidt, in 1694, the former oider of 1B87>" 
attd sent it to the mayor and aWermen, whoBji-* 
pointed a committee to treat with the college, ahfl 
settle the mode of atdministering the charity. 

It was desiKd by the aldermen; that tl^ teisti- 
moniab of churchwardens and overseers should b6 
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admitted ; and that all hired servants^ aod all s^ 
prentices to handicraftsmen, should be considered 
asjpoof** This likewise was granted by the college* 

It was then considered who should distribute the 
medicines, and who should settlertheir prices* The 
physicians procured some apothecaries to under- 
take the dispensation, and offered that the warden 
and company of the apothecaries should adjust the 
price. This offer was rejected ; and the apothe. 
caries who had engaged to assist the charity were 
considered as traitors to the company, threatened 
with the imposition of troublesome offices, and 
deterred from the performance of their engagia- 
ments. The apothecaries ventured upon publick 
opposition^ and presented a kind of remonstrance 
against the design to the committee of the city, 
which the physicians condescended to confute: and 
at least the traders seem to have prevailed among 
the sons of trade ; for the proposal of the college 
having been considered, a paper of approbation 
was drawn up, but postponed and forgotten* 

The physicians still persisted j and in 1696 a 
subscription was raised by themselves, according 
tfi)m. agreement prefixed to the Dispensary. The 
pdor wrerci for a tirne^ supplied with medicines; 
for how long a time, I know not. The medicinal 
charity, like others, began with ardour, hut soon 
^remitted, and at last died gradually away# 

About the time of the subscription begins the 
tacttoi^ of theiDispensary . The poem» as iis subject 
was present and pc^air^tco^operatdd'withpas^oiuf 
and prejudices then prevalent, and, with such 
autiliaities^ ioiU iotri»sifk loent, was uaiversally 
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and liberally applauded. It was on the side of 
cluurity against the intrigues o£ interestt and of 
regular learning against licentious usurpatioa of 
medical authority, and was therefore natuially fa^ 
voured by those who read and can judge of poetry. 
In 1697, Garth spoke that which is now called 
Ijie Harveian Oration ; which the authors of the 
Biographia mention with more praise than the 
passage quoted in their notes will fully justify; 
Garth, speaking of the mischiefs done by quacks^ 
has these expressions : '^ Non tamen telis vulnerat 
ista agyrtarum colluvies,sed theriac^ quddam magis 
perniciosa, non py no, sed pulvere nescio quo exotico 
certaty non globulis plumbeis, sed piluUs a^ue 
lethalibus interficit.'' This was certainly thought 
fine by the^ author, and is still admired by his 
biographer. In October, I70*, he became one of 
the censors of the college. 

Garth, being an active and zealous Whig, was a 
member of the Kit*cat club, and^ by consequence, 
familiarly known to all the great men of that de- 
nomination. In 1710, when the government fell 
into other hands, he writ to Lord Godolphin, on 
his dismission,^ short poem, which was criticised in 
the Examiner, and so successfully either defended 
or excused by Mr. Addison, that, for the sake of 
the vindication, it ought to be preserved. 

At the accession of the present family his 
merits were acknowledged and rewarded. He 
was knighted with the sword of his hero, Marl- 
boroi^h ; and was made physidan in <^(finiu7 to 
ike King, and physicianngeneral to the army. 

Ue thenjuadeitpi^ an edition of Ovid^a Meta- 
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morphoses, translated by several hands ; which he 
recommended by a preface, written with more os- 
tentation than ability; his notions are half-formed, 
and his materials imraethodically confiised. Thh 
was his last work. He died Jan. 18, 1717-18, and 
was buried at Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

His personal character seems to haye been social 
and liberal. He communicated himself through 
a very wide extent of acquaintance ; and though 
firm in a party^ at a time when firmness included 
virulepce, yet he imparted his kindness to thos6 
who were not supposed to favour his principles. 
He was an early encourager of Pope, and was at 
once the friend of Addison and of Granville. He 
is accused of voluptuousness and irreligion ; and 
Pope, who i^ys, that ^* if ever there was & go6d: 
Christian, without knowing himself to be so, it was 
Dr. Garth,'* seems not able to deny what he is 
angry to hear, and loth to confess. 

Pope afterwards declared himself convinced, that 
Garth died in the communion of the church of 
Rome, having been privately reconciled. It is 
observed by Lowth, that there is less distance than 
is thought between scepticism and popery ; and 
that a mind, wearied with perpetual doubt, willingly 
seeks repose in the bosom of an infallible church. 

His poetry has been praised at least equally to its 
merit In the Dispensary there is a strain of smooth 
and free versification ; but few lines are eminently 
elegant. No passages^ fall below mediocrity, and 
few rise much above it. The plan seems formed 
without just proportion to the subject ; the means 
aQd end have no necessary connexion. Resnel, 



in hid pr^ace to. Pof^e's Essay, r^narks, that Qarth 
exhibits no diiscrimination (^characteora; and that 
what any one says might, wi^ equal pr<^rietyy 
have, been sai4 by another. The general design, 
isi, perhaps, open to Griti<^sm j but the composition 
can seldom be charged with inaccuracy or negli- 
gence* The author never slumbers in self4ndul- 
gence ; his full vigour is sdways exerted ; scarcely 
a line is left unfinished ; nor is it easy to find an 
eXpr^sision used, by constraint, or a thought im- 
perfeptly expressed,. It was remarked by Fqie, 
that the Dispensary had been corrected in every 
e^tion, and that every change wa» an in^rove* 
mcmt. It appears, however, to want something of 
poetical ardour, and something of general ddecta-* 
tipn; and therefore, since it has been no longer 
supported by accidental and intrinsick popidarity, 
it has been scarcely able to support its^ 
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Nicteax*AS RowE was bom at Little Beckford, in 
Bedfordshire, in 1673. His family had long pos- 
sessed a considerable estate, with a good house, at 
Lambertoun in Devonshire*. The ancestor from 
lirhom he descended in a direct^ line received the 
arms borne by his descendants for his brav^ in 
the Holy War. His father, John Rowe, who was 
the first that quitted his paternal acres tx> pra<^e 
any part of profit, professed the law, and published 
Benlow*s and Dallison's Reports in the reign of 
James the Second, when in opposition to the no- 
tions, then diligently propagated, of dispensing 
power, he ventured to remark how low his authors 
rated the prerogative. He was made a seijeant, 
and died April 30, l699. He was buried in the 
Temple church. 

Nicholas was first sent to a private school at 
Highgate ; and, being afterwards removed to West- 
minster, was at twelve years t chosen one of the 
cking^s scholars. His master was Busby, who suf- 
fered nonfe ^ hii scholars to let their powers lie 
teeless j and his exercises in several languages are 

* In the Villare^ Lamerton. 
t H^ was ncyt elected till 1688. 
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said to have been written witii uncommon degrees 
of excellence, and yet to have cost him very little 
labour. 

At sixteen he had, in his father's opinion, made 
advances in learning sufficient to qualify him for 
the study of law, and was entered a student of the 
Middle Temple, where for some time he read 
statutes and reports with proficiency proportionate 
to the force of his mind, which was already such 
that he endeavoured to comprehend law, not as a 
series of precedents, or cdilection of positive pre- 
cepts, but as a system of rational government, and 
impartial justice. 

When he has nineteen, he wa^ by the death of 
his father, left more to his own direction, and pro- 
foably from that time suffered law gradually to give 
way to poetry. At tw«nty-five he produced the 
Ambitious Step-Mother, ^hich was received with 
so much favour, that he devoted himself ftom th^t 
time whdly to elegant literature. 

His next tragedy (1702) wasTamerlane^in which, 
under the name of Tamerlane, he intended to cha- 
racterke King Wiliiam> and Lewis the Fourteenth 
^nder Saja^t. The virtues olf Xaiiieii&iiesee»i to 
have been arbitrarily assigned himr by Ms pt^^^r 
I know not that history gives any other qualities 
than those which make a conqueror* 'p)^ fashion, 
liowever, of the time was, to accumulate upon 
Lewis all that? can nuse hori^ctr andidet^st^io^; 
and whatever good was withheld ft*am bim^ that^it 
might not be thrown away, was bestow:ed uppn 
King William. 

This was tiie tragedy which Rowe valued most, 
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and^hiE^wluch probably, by the hdlf) of 't>^tSaal 
auxiliaries, excited mmt applause; but occasional 
poetry mudt often content itself with occasion^ 
praise. Tamerlane has for a long time been acted 
only once a year, on the night when King William 
landed. Our quarrel with Lewis has been long 
over ; and it now gratifies neither zeal ttor mdlicfe 
to see him painted with aggravated features, like 
a Saracen upon a sign. 

The Fair Penitent, his next prodoctSon (1708)i 
is one of the most pleasing tragedies on the stage, 
where it still keeps its turns of appearing, and pr6« 
bably will long keep them, for there is scarcely 
any work of any poet at once so interesting by the 
fable, and so delightful by the language. 'The 
story is domestick, and therefw^ easily received by 
the imagination, and assimilated to common Hfe ;^ 
th^ diction is exquisitely harmoniotls, and soft c^r 
sprightly as occasion requires. 

The character of Lothario seems to have been 
expanded by Richardson into Lovelace; but he 
has excelled his original in the moral effect of the 
fiction. Lothario, with gaiety which caniiot be 
hated, sand bravery which cannot be despised, re»- 
tams too much of the spectator's kindness^ It wai 
in the power of Richardson alotoe to teach us 'at 
ofiiee esteem and detestation, to make virtuous rki* 
sentment overpower all the benevolence which' wif, 
elegance, and couri^e, naturally Excite; aiid to 
lose at kst the hero ih the villain. 
* The fifVh act is not equal to the former; the 
events jof the dipftma are exhausted,. and lHt\e re- 
mains but to talk of what is past. It ^ha^ b^fen W- 
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served, that the title of the play does not suffix 
ciently correspond with the bekaviour o£ Calista, 
who at last showi^ no evident signs of repentance, 
but may be reasonably suspect^ of feeing pain 
from detection rather than from guilt, and ex* 
presses more shame than sorrow, an4 more rage 
than shame. 

His next (1706) was Ulysses.; which, with the 
common fate of mythological stories, is now gehe^ 
rally neglected. We have been too early acquainted 
^th the poetical heroes, to expect any pl^sure 
fii^pm tb^ir revival; to show them, as they have 
already been shown, is to disgust by repetition; 
to give them new qualities, or new adventures, ia 
to offend by violating rweived notions. 

The Royal Convert (I7O8) seems to have a better 
claim to loagevity. The fable, is , drawn from an 
pbs9U|re and barbarous age, to which fictions are 
more easily and properly adapted ; for when objeel^ 
are imperjTectly seen, diey easily take forms from 
imagination. The scene lies among our ancestors 
ixjL our own country, and; therefore very easily 
cal^cl^es attention* Rodogune is a personage truly 
P^?&f^\% ^ high spiirit,.and» violent p^^sions, great 
w^tji teiftpestvious d^g^ity, aiud wicked with a soal 
that would ;haye been heroick if it ImuI been vir-i 
tuoijs. . The rao^Q s^^ems to tell that this pity, 
w^ not.8ucpfi§^]i|L , . >.i 

Rpwe dop^^not always r^aoiember what; his)«ha** 
racters require. In fam^ we there is some.ridiJ 
culpus npentipi^pf the Qoflpf Lovig ; aiid Bod(3guBe, 
a sayagi? S^W^> talks of Venus, and the eagle: *bat 
bearjsi the tfeun^er of ;J[upiteM*/ » . i n. ^,n ;'(i 
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ThU play disco^rs its own date, by a^^dsw 
of the Union, in imitation of Cranmer's praphetiek 
promises to Heqry the Eighth* The anttQipated 
blessings of union are not very naturally introduced, 
nor very happily expressed. >* 

He (Mice (1706) tried to change his hand. He^ 
ventured on a comedy, and produced the Biter;: 
with which, though it was unfavourably treated by "^ 
the audience, he was himself delighted ; for he is 
siud to have sat in the house laughing with great 
vehemence, whenever he had, in his own opinicmy 
produced a jest. But, finding that he and the 
publick had no sympathy of mirth, he tried at 
lighter scenes no more. 

After the Royal Convert (1714) appeared Jane 
Shore^ written, as its author professes, in imitation 
ofShaJcspeare^s style. In what he thought himself 
an imitator of Shakspeare, it is not easy to concdve^ 
The numbers, the diction, the sentiments, and the 
conduct, every thing in which imitation can consist, 
are remote in the utmost degree from the manner 
of Shakspeare j whose dramas it resembles only afr 
it is an English story, and as some of the persons* 
have their names in history. This play, coxms^asb^- 
chiefly of domestic scenes and private distress, kiyl 
hold upon the heart. The wife is forgiven becaute 
she repents, and the husband is honoured becMse' 
he forgives. This, therefore, is one of those p^es' ' 
which we still welcome on the stage* 

His last tragedy (1715) was Lady Jane Gr^. 
This subject had been chosen by Mr. Smith, whose 
papers were put into Rowe's hands such as he de- 
scribes them in his preface. This play has likewise 
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siiokintoobUvlon. From^usttmebe^^enetiiing 
mote to the stage. 

Being by a awnpctent fcnrtune exempted firom 
any necessity of combating his inclinatioo, he never 
wrote in (fistress, and therefore does not appear to 
haire ever written in haste* His works were finished 
to his own approbation, aiid bear few marks of neg- 
l^nce fft hurry. It is remaikable, that his pro- 
Idgiies.and epilogues are bU his own, though be 
sofDetimes suppHed others ; he afforded help, but 
did not solicit it. 

As Ms studies necessarily made him acquainted 
with Shaks^are, and acquaintance produced vene-» 
ration, he undertook (1709) an edition of his worfam 
^saat which he neither received miuch praise, npr 
s^ms to have expected it ; yet^ I believe, those who 
compare it with former copies will find that he has^ 
dime more than he promised ; and that, without 
the pomp of notes or boasts of criticism, many 
passages are happily restored. He prefixed a life' 
(^ the author, such as tradition, then almost ex- 
pil^Pk^, could supply, and a preface* ; which can- 
not h^ said to discover much profundity or pene*' 
tfitis^au He at least contributed to the pc^ularity 

'He was wilHng enough to improve his fortune 
b|(>Other arts than poetry. He was under-seeretary 
^ ^ir^e^ears when the Dufce of Queensberry was 
stofetary of state, and afterwards applied to the^ 
Eari df Oxford for some publick employmentf^ 

* Mr. Rowe's preface, however, is not distinct, as it might be 
supposed from ibis passage, from the life, 
f Spenoe. 
VOL. II. F 
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Qilbi*dtenjoilb«jihim.forStttAy SpaiiL^ aiMtwt«n» 
scmoe time} afte^wards^ he came agam^ and said that 
W bad mastered it^ dismissed him with this con- 
gratulatiott} " Thjen, sir, I envy you the plejiai\re 
of (reading Don Quixote in the original/' .• ^ 
I -J This stoffy is Sufficiently attested j but wiy Ox- 
ford, who desired to be thought a favpu]:€r;of:lite^ 
ratui^e^ should thus insult a man of aekfiowledged 
merit; or how Rowe, who was so keertar^Whig^ 
tibat he did not willingly converse with men of Ae 
opiposite party, could ask preferment from Oidford } 
it as not now possible to discover. . Pop0, who told 
the story, did not say on what occasion the advice 
WES given ; and, though he owned JRowefs didi^ 
pointment, doubted whether any injury was^ hi- 
tended him, but thought it rather Lord Oxft>^'$ 
qdd "may. i ^ . i • 

; It is Kkely that he lived on discontented through 
the rest of Queen Anne*s reign j but the time came 
at last when he found kinder friends. At the»ac- 
cetSHsion of King George he was made poet-laureat^ 
I am afraid by the ejection of poor Nahuita Tate^ 
who (1716) died in the Mint, where he was forced 
tx>( seek shelter by extreme poverty. He was^made 
likewise one of the land-surveyors of the <ii^Stoms 
<>f the port of London^ The Prince of Wales chose 
Wm clerk of his council} and the Lord Chancdlar 
jPad^er, as soon as herecei^^ed the seak,Happdintidd 
j^)j«inasked, fleeretar)5^i^,thf?4>r^^ntft^OiM. ^Sttch 
^.^ecttmwle^ti^Oi ^.e»plft3«ij^^iy*dQubt^yx|?tt)h 
dw^d' a very. oopi^ideijabte )i^ymmA\ / ;iao wuK'^iU 
hi Having dkeady transl^ti^iiTwaDfe parte ofdbucyaofe 



FhArsatia, which hkd been publii^i^-1fl the M)si 
celknies, and doabtless received many praises, he 
undertook a version of the whole work, which he 
Kved to finish, but not io publish. It seemfr to 
have been printed under the care of Dr. Welwood^ 
who prefixed the author's life, in which is contained 
tlie following character : 

"As to his person, it was graceful and well Hfiad^ J 
his face regular, and of a manly beauty. As bis 
soul was well-lodged, so its rational and animal 
faculties excelled in a high degree. He had a 
quick and fruitful invention, a deep penetration, 
and a large compass of thought, with singular dex^ 
terity and easiness in making his thoughts to b6 
understood. He was master of most parts of po- 
lite learning, especially the classical authors, both 
Greek and Latin ; understood tlie French, Italian, 
sind Spanish languages ; and spoke the first fluently, 
and the other two tolerably well. 

" He had likewise read most of the Greek and 
Roman histories in their original languages, and 
most that are wrote in English, French, Italian, 
' and Spsmish. He had a good taste in philosophy ; 
and, having a firm impression of religion upon his 
mind, he took great delight in divinity and eccle- 
siastical history, in both which he made great ad-- 
triincei in the times he retired into the country, 
iwhioh .was^ frequent. He expressed, on all occa- 
sions, his full persuasion of' the truth of rm^eal^ 
f6ligk^5 iaiild being a Mncere member of th<^ ^ta- 
blished church himself, he pitied, but condemned 
not, those that dissented from it. He* abhorred 
the principles of persecuting men upon the account 

f2 
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of their opinions in religion; and, being stirict in 
his own, he took it not upon him to censure those 
of another persuasion. His conversation was plea- 
pant, witty, and learned, without the least tincture 
of affectation or pedantry; and his inimitable man^ 
ijer of diverting and enlivening the company mad^ 
it impossible for any one to be out of humour wh^n 
he was in it. Envy and detraction seemed to be 
eijitirely foreign to his constitution ; and whatever 
provocations he met with at any time, he passed 
them over without the least thought of resentment 
or revenge. As Homer had a Zoilus, so Mr. Rowe 
had sometimes his; for there were not wanting 
malevolent people, and pretenders to poetry too„ 
that would now-and-then bark at his best perform- 
ances ; but he was so conscious of his own genius^ 
and had So much good-nature, as to forgive them ; 
nor could he ever be tempted to return them. an 
answer. 

" The love of learning and poetry made him not 
the less fit for business, and nobody applied him^ 
self closer to it, when it required his attendance. 
The late Duke of Queensberry, when he was secre- 
tary of state, made him his secretary for pubjick 
affairs; and when that truly great man came to* 
know him well, he was never so pleased as when 
Mr. Rowe was in his company. After the duke's 
death, all avenues were stopped to his preferment; 
an4, during the rest of that reign, he passed his 
-time, with the Muses and his books, and sometimes 
the conversation of his friends. 

" When he had just got to be easy in his fortune, 
and \Yas in a fair way to make it better, death 
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swept him away, and in him deprived the world of 
one of the best men, as well as one of the best 
geniuses, of the age. He died like a christian and 
a philosopher, in charity with all mankind, and 
with an absolute resignation to the will of God, 
He kept up his good-humour to the last ^ and took 
leave of his wife and friends, immediately before 
has last agony, with the same tranquillity of mind, 
and the same indifference for life, as though he 
had been upon taking but a short journey. He was 
twice married ; first to a daughter of Mr. Parsons, 
one of the auditors of the revenue ; and afterwards 
to a daughter of Mr. Devenish, of a good family in 
Dorsetshire. By the first he had a son ; and by 
the second a daughter, married afterwards to Mr. 
Fane. He died the 6th of December, I7I8, in the 
forty-fifth year of his age ; and was buried the 
nineteenth of the same month in Westminster- 
abbey, in the aisle were many of our English poets 
are interred, over against Chaucer, his body being 
attended by a select number of his friends, and the 
dean and choir officiating at the funeral." 

To this character, which is apparently given with 
the fondness of a friend, may be added the testi- 
mony of Pope, who says, in a letter to Blount, 
^^ Mr. Rowe accompanied me, and passed a week 
in the Forest. I need not tell you how much a 
man of his turn entertained me ; but I must ac- 
quaint you, there is a vivacity and gaiety of dis- 
position, almost pecuUar to him, which make it 
impossible to part from him without that uneasi- 
ness which generally succeeds all our pleasure.** 

Pope has left behind him another mention of 
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hh companion, lees idvatltageous, which is thus^ 
repotted ' By Dr. Warburton : . • > 

^ ** Rowe, in Mi^- Popie's Opinion, maintained a^ 
(fecent character, but had no heart. Mr, Addison 
wasi justly offended with some behevidor which/ 
aldose from that want, and estranged himseilf fromJ 
him; which Rowe felt very severely.^ Mr. Pope, 
theii? common friend, knowing this, took an op^ 
poftilnity, at some juncture of Mr, Addison's ad- 
vancement, to tell him how poor Rowe was griev^* 
at hisdispleasure, and what satisfaction he expressed^ 
at Mr. Addison's good fortune, which he expresRsed 
so naturally, that he ('Mr. Pope) could not but think 
him sincere. Mr. Addison replied, * I do not sus?-* 
pect that he feigned ; but the levity of his heart is^ 
such, that he is struck with any new adventure j? 
and it would affect him just in the same manner^ 
if he heard I was going to be hanged,'— Mr. Pope 
said he could not deny but Mr. Addison under- 
stood Rowe well." 

This censure time has not left us the power 
of confirming or refuting; but observation daily 
shows^ that much stress is not to be laid on hyper- 
bolical accusations, and pointed sentences, which 
even he that utters them desires to be applauded 
rather than credited* Addison can hardly be sup- 
posed to have meant all that he said. Few cha- 
racters can bear the microscopick scrutiny of wit 
quickened by anger ; and perhaps the best advice 
to authors would be, that they should keep out of 
the way of one another. 

Rowe is chiefly to be considered as a tragick 
writer and a translator. In his attempt at comedy 



he Mhd ann igoominUmely, jthiit,ihij^iBiter w>Hfl(fi 
inserted in his works.; and. hh 0C!^94iQig^\,pq^m^ 
and ^bontMCompositions aire mx^lf worti^y^.^ftber 
praij»e ot ctti^ure ; for .they seem the ca^M&l iipoi;t/f^ 
qsTbj mind seeking rather to ^muse itSt.lei^v^^ th^jil/ 
tdteiitejrt^iits poM^^sk ..'..-, r - .. 'i u>mf 
,'.^n thftiiftonrttuolion i)f his dr£^ma$i 1;hi5ne.is.JHI^i 
nmchiart^ liieiaaiot a nice observer o£.tb^ uni^ie^, 
Ha^tlieads; time and varies, pjacea a$ his co^yet^f 
€ittce,tr^tuii5ea./ To vary the place is not, iA^wy^ 
G^^oni^^^' violation of natuf e, if the change \>p 
ihadeb^ween the /acts; for it is bo less eas)i/o^ 
tll0i&^eefeltar:to si^pose liimaelf at Athens xn^ th^, 
Boefmd.aet,! thcga at Thebes in the first; but tffi 
ohang€itbe)Soene».a&is d^neby Rowe^in the. middl^^ 
<^;aira^>is to add more acts to the play, sipqfi 
^»<aet id so much of the business as is transact^ 
witbikut ilitetruj>tion» Rowe, by this licence, easily 
axtricatea himself from difficulties ; as in Ja^^ 
Gray, when we have been terrified with all the 
dreadful pomp of publick execution, and are 
wondedng haw the heroine or the poet will prpr 
Ceed, no sooner has Jane pronounced some prpf 
phetidc rhymes, thani-T^>ass and he gone-^^e scen^i 
elotes^and Pembroke and Gardiner are turned o^t, 
upon the/ stage, r. . - , ; 

I know not that there can be found in his play^, 
anny deep^ seasch. into nature, any accurate dis-, 
criminatioius of kindred qualities, or nice 4i£iplj^, 
of passion in its progress; all ia geperal ajadju^ 
defined. Nor does he much iaterest orvaflbct thet 
auditor, except in Jane Shore, wha is always seen 
apd beard .with pity. Aliqla is a character pf ergpty 
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noise, with no resemblance to r^ sc»rrow or to 
natural madness. ' ^ 

Whence, then, has Rowe his r^utation ? From 
the reasonableness and propriety of some of his 
scenes, from the elegance of his diction, and the 
suavity of his verse. He seldom moves either pity^ 
oi: terrour, but he often elevates the sentiments j he 
^seldom pierces the breast, but he always delights 
the ear, and often improves the understanding. 

His translation of the Golden Verses, and of the 
first book of Quillet's poem, have nothing in ihem 
remarkable. The Golden Verses are tedious^ 

The version of Lucan is one of the greatest pro- 
ductions of English poetry; for there is perhaps 
none that so completely exhibits the genius and 
spirit of the original. Lucan is distinguished by a 
kind of dictatorial or philosophick dignity,, rather, 
as Quintilian observes, declamatory than poetical; 
full of ambitious morality and pointed sentences, 
comprised in vigorous and animated lines* This 
character Rowe has very diligently apd successfiiUy 
{H*eserved. His versification, which is such as his 
contemporaries practised, without any attempt at 
innovation or improvement,* seldom wants eitl^ar 
melody or force. His author's sens^ is som^tin^s 
a little diluted by additional infusions, and some-* 
times weakened by too much expiansion* But such 
^mlts are to be expected in all translati(ms> from 
^le constraint of measures and dissimilitude of 
languages. The Pharsalia of Rowe deserves more 
notice than it obtains, and as it is more read will 
be more esteemed. 
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Joseph Addison was bom on the first of Mf^, 
167^ at Milston, of which his father, Lancdlot 
Addison, was then rector, near Ambroscbury in 
Wiltshire, and appearing weak and unlikely to live, 
he was christened the same day« After tiie usual 
^mestick education, which from the characta: of 
his father may be reasonably supposed to have 
giv&n him strong impressions of piety, he was com- 
mitted to the care a£ Mr. Naish at Ambrosebury, 
and afterwards of Mr. Taylor at Salisbury. 

Not to name the school or the masters of men 
iUustrious for literature, is a kind of historicdi fraud, 
by which h<mest feme is injuriously diminished: I 
WDhld therefore trace him through the whole pro- 
cess of his education. In 1683, in the beginning 
of bis twelfth year, his father, being made deari of 
Lichfield, naturally carried his family to his new 
residence, and, I believe, placed him for some 
time, probably not long, under Mu Shaw, then 
master of the school at Lichfield, father of the 
late Dr. Peter Siaw. Of this interval his bio- 
graphers have given no account, and I know it 
only from a story of a barring-outy told me, when ^ I 
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^gs a boy, by Awdrew Corbet of Shropshire^ wl^ 
had heard it from Mr. Kgot his uncle. 

The practice of barrmg^tU was a savage licence, 
practised in many schools to the end of the last 
century, by which the boyi^ when the periodical 
vacation drew near, growing petulant. at jtbeap^i 
proach of liberty, some days before the i^kne oi 
regular recess, took possession of the school; of 
which they barred the doors, and bade their master 
defiance from the windows. It is not easy- 1^ 3Up-, 
pose, that on. such occasions the master .would dpr 
more than laugh ; yet, if tradition may be cie4ite4 
he often struggled hard to force or surprisevrtlie 
garriscHi. The master, when, Pigot Mcas atSchocA^ 
boy, was barred'Out at Lichfield ; and the wiiold 
operation, as he said, was planned and conducted 
by Addison. i . 

To judge better of the probability of this story^ I 
have inquired when he was sent to the Chartreux; 
but, as he was not one of those who enjoyed the 
founder 8 benefaction, there is no account preserved 
of his admission. At the school of the Chaiti-eux^ 
to which he was removed either from that of Salis^ 
bury or Lichfield, he pursued his juvenile studiesr 
under the care of Dr. Ellis, and contracted that 
intimacy with Sir Richard Steele, which their joint 
labours have so effectually recorded. 

Of this memorable friendship the greater praise 
must be given to Steele. It is not hard to love 
those from whom nothing can be feared; and 
Addison never considered Steele as a rival; but 
Steele lived, as he confesses,, under an habitual 
subjection to the predominating genius of Addi- 



son^ whom he always mentioned with reverence, 
and treated with obsequiousness. ! < > 

Addison*, who knew his own dignity, could not 
always forbear to show it, by playing a little upon^ 
his admirer ; but he was in no dangef of Titott : 
his jests were endured without resistance or re^ 
sentment. j 

But the sneer of jocularity was not the worsts 
Steele, whose imprudence of generosity, or vanity 
of profusion, kept him always incurably necessitous, 
upon some pressing exigence, in an evil hour, bor- 
rowed an hundred pounds of his friend, probably 
without much purpose of repayment; but Addison, 
who ieems to have had other notions of a hundred 
pounds, grew impatient of delay, and reclaimed his 
loto by an execution. Steele felt with great sen- 
sibility the obduracy of his creditor, but with emo- 
tions of sorrow rather than of anger f. 

In 1687 he was entered into Queen's College in 
Oxford, where, in 1689, the accidental perusal of 
^ome Latin verses gained him the patronage of Dr. 
Lancaster, afterwards provost of Queen's College ; 
by whose recommendation he was elected into 
Magdalen College as a demy, a term by which that 

' ♦ Spence^ 

f This fact was communicated to Johnson in my hearing by a 
person of unquestionable veracity^ but whose name I am not at 
liberty to mention. He had it^ as he toM us^ fi*om Lady Prim* 
rofie^ to whom Steele related it with te^rs in his eyes. .The4at( 
Dr. Stinton confirmed it to me^ by^saying^ that he had heard it 
from Mr. Hooke> author of ibe Roman History; and he, from Mn 
Pope. 

See, Victor's Letters, vol. i. p. 328, this transaction somewhat 
diffisrehtly related. . , 
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society denominates those which art else'where 
called scholars; young men, who partake of the. 
founder's benefaction, and succeed in their order 
to vaca,nt fellowships** 

Here he continued to cultivate poetry and cri- 
ticism, and grew first eminent by his I^ttin com- 
positions, which are indeed entitled to particular 
praise. He has not confined himself to the imita- 
tion of any ancient author, but has formed his style 
f^'om the general language, suf h as a diligent pe- 
rusal of the productions of different ages happened 
to supply. 

His Latin compositions seem to have had much 
of his fondness, for he collected a second volume 
of the Mus8B AngUcanae, perhaps for a convenient 
receptacle, in which all his Latin pieces are in- 
serted, and where his poem on the Peace has the 
first place. He afterwards presented the collection 
to Boileau, who, from that time, " conceived,'' 
says Tickell, " an opinion of the English genius for 
poetry.*' Nothing is better known of Boileau, than 
that he had an injudicious and peevish contempt 
of modern Latin, and therefore his profession of 
regard was probably the effect of his pivility rather 
than approbation. 

Three of his Latin poems are upon subjects on 
which perhaps he would not have ventured to have 
written in his own language. The Battle of the; 
Pigmies and Cranes; The Barometer; and A BowU 
ing-green. When the matter is low or scanty, a 
dead language^ in which nothing is mean because 

* He took the degree of M*. A. February 14, 169S. 
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notMng is fanii&r, affi:)rds^ . great cchiveniences ; 
aiid, by the sonorous magnificence of Roman ^y 11a*- 
bles^ the writer ponceals penury of thought, and 
want of novelty, often from the reader, and often 
from himself. 

In his twenty-second year. he first showed. his 
power of English poetry by some verses addressed 
to Dryden ; and soon after published a translation 
of the greater part of the Fourth Georgick upon 
Bees; after which, says Dryden, "my latter swarm 
is hardly worth the hiving/* 

About the same time he composed the arguments 
prefixed to the several books of Dryden's Virgil ; 
and produced an Essay on the Georgicks, juvenile^ 
superficial, and uninstructive, without much either 
of the scholar's learning or the critickf s penetration. 

His next paper of verses contained a character of 
the principal English poets, inscribed to Henry Sa- 
chevereD, who was then, if not a poet, a writer of 
verses* ; as is. shown by his version of a small part 

* A letter which I found among Dr. Johnson's papers^ dated 
in January^ 1784, from a lady in Wltshire, contains a discovery 
of some impoirtance in literary history, viz. that by the initials 
H. S, prefixed to the poem, we are not to understand the famous 
Dr. Hendry Sacheverell, whose trial is the most remarkable inci- 
dent in his life. The information thus communicated is, that tha 
verses in question were not an address to the &mous Dr. Sache- 
verett, but to a very ingenious gentleman of the same name, who 
died jotmg, supposed to be a Manksman, for that he wrote the 
history of the Isle of Man. That this persOA left his papers t^ 
Mr. Addison, and had formed a plan of a tragedy upon the death 
of Socrates. The lady says, she had this information from a Mr. 
Stephens, who was a fellow of Merton College, a contemporary 
aadintimafte with Mr. Addison in Oxford, who died> near 50 years 
ago, a prebendary of Winchester. 
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of Virgil's Geoipgicis, published in the Miscel- 
lanies ; and a Latin encomium on Queen Mary, in 
the Musae Anglic^mae. These vevses exhibit all the 
ibndneis of friendship ; but, on one side or the 
other, friendship was afterwards too weak for the 
malignity of faction. 

In this poem is a very confident and discriminate 
character of Spenser, whose work he had then never 
read*. So little sometimes is criticism the effect of 
judgement. It is necessary to inform the reader, 
that about this time he was introduced by Congreve 
to Montague, then Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
Addison was then learning the trade of a courtier, 
and subjoined Montague as a poetical name to those 
of Cowley and of Dryden. 

By the influence of Mr. Montague, concurring, 
according to Tickell, with his natural modesty, he 
was diverted from his original design of entering 
into holy orders. Montague alleged the corruption 
of men who engaged in civil employments without 
liberal education ; and declared, that, though he 
was represented as an enemy to the church, he 
would never do it any injury but by withholding 
Addison from it. 

. Soon after (in 1695) he wrote a poem to King 
William, with a rhyming introduction addressed to 
xLdrd Somers. King William had no regard tb^ele- 
gstaee or literature ; his study was* only war^; y^ 
-by 'A choice of ministers, whose disposition was , 
rvery different from his own, he procured, without 
iodtention, a very liberal patronage to poetry. Ad^ 
4ison was caressed both by Somers and Montague. 



* In* 1697 appeared Ms Latin vewei'on ITie pe^e 
of Rys>*rick, vhich he dedufated toMontague^ and 
which was aftarwards called, by Smith, •^ the best 
X;atrn> poem since the jEneid.^ Pfai^e must not 
be too rigoroudy examine ; but the performance 
cannot be denied to be vigorous and elegant. 
>ti'Having yet no pubUck employment, he obtaihed 
(in 1699) a pension of three hundred pounds a 
year, that he might be enabled to travel. He staid 
^^;;^e^at Blois*, probably to learn the French lan- 
guage J arid then proceeded in his journey to Italy, 
which he surveyed with the eyes of a poet. 
^ While he was travelling at leisure, he was far 
fyom being idle : for he not only collected his ob- 
servations on the country, but found time to write 
his l)ialogues on Medals, and four acts of Cato. 
Such at least is the relation of Tickell. Perhaps he 
only collected his materials and formed his plan. 

Whatever were his other employments in Italy, 
he there wrote the letter to Lord Halifax, which is 
justly considered as the most elegant, if not the 
most sublime, of his poetical productions. But in 
^Ottt two years he found it necessary to hasten 
home ; being, as Swift informs us, distressed by in- 
^ighncCf and compelled to become the tutor of alra- 
ivdUkigsqtiirev because his penstoik was not remitted. 
-'iJ'Ajb his 5retura«he pubBshed^hidi Travels^ .^th k 
jj^d^fcation to Lord Sotmersi; ^^his^sta}^ m fopeign 
;Httmntcie& was' shorty iiis- observatitos are isudi (os 
Aii^hi: */b^}'»ip|iKed* by a ^^haaty . view, > and : consist 
-ti]&efly/in ^^nipadraoit^ ^er^presentr face fof the 
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country with. tb^4^ftaiptipB& left us by the Exmmn 
poets, fram whom he^made preparatory collectionsj 
though he might have spared the trouble, had he 
known that such collections had been made twice 
before by ItaUan auljhors. \ : 

The most amusing passage of his book is hifif a<;^ 
count of the mini^t^ repubUdk of S^n Marino j of 
many parts it is not a very severe censure to pay> 
that they might have been written at home. Hi/s- 
elegance of language, and variegatiou of prose aqd 
verse, however, gains upon the readier; and the, 
book, though a while neglected, became in time so- 
much the favourite of the publick, that before it 
was reprinted it rose to five times its price. 

When he returned to England (in 1702), with a 
meansness of appearance which gave testimony of 
the difficulties to which he had been reduced, he. 
found his old patrons out of power, and was there- 
fore, for a time, at full leisure for the cultivation of 
his mind, and a mind so cultivated gives reason to^ 
believe that little time was lost. 

But he remained not long neglected or useless^ 
The victory at Blenheim (1704) spread triumph 
and confidence over the nation j and Lord Godol- 
phin, lamenting to Lord Halifax, that it had not ' 
been cdebrated in a manner equal to the subject^ 
desired him to pri^ose it to scune better poet* Ha- 
lifax told him, that there was no ^iqouragpment 
for geniu3 y that worthless men were unprofil^Uy 
enri<:h^ wjith publick money, without any care to 
find cor employ those whose appearance might; do, 
honour to their country. To this Godolphin re- 
plied, that such abuses should in time be rectified ; 
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and that, if a man could be lbahd'ca]^blc 6f the 
task then proposed, he should not want an ample 
recompense. Halifax then named Addison, but 
required that the treasurer should apply to him in 
his own person, Godolphin sent the message hf 
Mr. Boyle^ afterwards Lord Carlton; and Addison, 
having undertaken the work, communicated it to 
the treasury, while it was yet advanced no further 
than ^;he simile of the angel, and was immediately 
rewarded by succeeding Mr. Locke in the place of 
Commissioner o£ Appeals. 

In the following year he was at Hanover with 
Lord Halifax: and the year after he was made 
under-secretary of state, first to Sir Charles Hedges, 
and in afewmonths more to the Earl of Sunderland. 

About this time the prevalent taste for Italian 
(^eras inclined him to try what would be the effect 
of a musical drama in our own language. He there- 
fore wrote the opera of Rosamond, which, when 
exhibited on the stage, was either hissed or ne- 
glected ; but, trusting that the readers would do 
him more justice, he published it, with an inscrip- 
tion to the Duchess of Mariborough; a woman* 
without skill, or pretensions to skill, in poetry br 
literature. His dedication was therefore an in- 
stance of servile absurdity, to be exceeded only by * 
Joshua Bfuiae£^s dedicatiirii ^ of a Greek Ahacreott ' 
to the Duke. 

His i^putMien had teen somewhat advanced by 
The Tender Husbdnd, a <5omedy whlch^Stedte d^ 
dicated t0 him, with* fr confession that he *^fed to ^ 
hiro several of the teOBtJ suecesfefnl sceneSi Te^this^*^ 
play-Addi«<»^9applkjd d prdogtt*;*^ > •* -^ ■* *^^ ^^^'^ t 
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When the Marquis of Wharton was appointed 
lord lieutenant of Ireland, Addison attended him 
as his secretary; and was made keeper of the re- 
cords in Birmingham's Tower, with a salary of 
three hundred pounds a year. The office was little 
more than nominal, and the salary was augmented 
for his accommodation. 

Interest and faction allow little to the operation 
of particular dispositions, or private opinions. Two 
men of personal characters, more opposite than 
those of Wharton and Addison, could not easily 
be brought together. Wharton was impious, pro- 
fligate, and shameless, without regard, or appear- 
ance of regard, to right and wrong * : \^hateyer is 
contrary to this may be said of Addison; but a|S 
agents of a party they were connected, and how 
they adjusted their other sentiments we cannot 
know. 

Addison must however not, be too hastily con- 
demned. It is not necessary to refuse benefits i^om 
^ bad man,^ when the acceptance implies no' appro- 
bation of his crimes; nor has the subordinate 
officer any obligation to examine the opinions pr 
conduct of those under whom he acts, except th^t 
he may not be made the instrument of wickedn^s^. 
It is reasonable to suppose that Addison counter,- 
acted, as far as he was able, the malignant and 
blasting influence of the lieutenant ; and that at 
least by his intervention some good was done, and 
some mischief prevented. 
' When h^ was in office, he made a law to himself 

' * Dr. Johnson appears to have blended the character of the 
marquis with that o£ his soo the duke. 
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as Swift has recorded, never to remit his regular 
fees in civility to his friends : " For/' said he, " I 
may have a hundred friends ; and, if my fee be 
two guineas, I shall, by relinquishing my right, 
lose two hundred guineas, and no friend gain more 
than two ; there is therefore no proportion between 
the good imparted and the evil suffered/* 

He was in Ireland When Steele, without any 
communication of his design, began the publication 
<rf the Tatler : but he was not long concealed ; by 
inserting a remark on Virgil, which Addison had. 
given him, he discovered himself. It is indeed 
not easy for ally man to write upon literature or 
ccHnmmi life; so as not to make himself known to 
those with whom he familiarly converses, and who 
are acquainted wiA his track of study, his fa- 
vourite, topick, his pecidiar notions, and his ha- 
bitual phrase. 

If Steele desired to write in secret, he was not 
lucky } a single month detected him. His first 
Tatler was puWished April m (1709); and Ad- 
^son's contribution appeared May 26. Tickell 
observes, that the Tatler began and was concluded 
withoiat his cmicurrence. This is doubtless lite- 
rally true } but the work did not suffer much by 
his unconsciousness of its commencement, or his 
absence at its cessation; for he continued his as- 
sistance to December 23, and the paper stopped 
on January 2. He did not distinguish his pieces 
by any signature; and I know not whether his 
name was not kept secret till the papers were col- 
Jbcted into volumes. 

To the Tatler, in about two months, succeeded 

G 2 
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the Spectator ; a series of essays of the same kind, 
but written with less levity, upon a more regular 
plan^ and published daily. Such an undertaking 
showed the writers not to distrust their own copi- 
ousness of materials or faciUty of composition, and 
their performance justified their confidence* They 
found, however, in their progress, many auxiliaries. 
To attempt a single paper was no terrifying labour ; 
many pieces were offered, and many were received. 

Addison had enough of the zeal of party ; but 
Steele had at that time almost nothing else. The 
Spectator, in one of the first papers, showed the 
political tenets of its authors ; but a resolution was 
soon taken, of courting general approbation by ge- 
neral topicks, and subjects on which faction bad 
produced no diversity of sentiments ; such as lit^ 
rature, morality, and familiar life. To this practice 
they adhered with few deviations. The ardour of 
Steele once broke out in praise of Marlborough ; 
and when Dr. Fleetwood prefixed to some sermons 
a preface, overflowing with whiggish opinions, that 
it might be read by the Queen *, it was reprinted 
in the Spectator. 

To teach the minuter decencies and inferior du- 
ties, to regulate the practice of d?tily conversation, 
to correct those depravities which are rather ridi- 
culous than criminal, and remove those grievances 

* This particular number of the Spectator, it is said, was noj; 
published till twelve o'clock, that it might come out precisely at 
the hour of her Majesty's breakfast, and that no time might be 
left for deliberating about serving it up with that meal, as usuaf; 
See edit of the Tatler with notes, vol. VI, No. 271, note^ p. 452, 
&c. 
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Irhich, if they produce no lasting calamities, im- 
press hourly vexation, was first attempted by Casa 
in his book of Manners, and Castiglione in his 
Courtier; two books yet celebrated in Italy for 
purity and elegance, and which, if they are now 
less read, are neglected only because they have 
Affected tha:t reformation which their authors in- 
tended, and their precepts now are no longer 
wanted. Their usefulness to the age in which 
they were written is sufficiently attested by the 
translations which almost ail the nations of Europe 
were in haste to obtain. 

This species of instruction was continued, and 
perhaps advanced, by the French; among whom 
La Bruyere's Manners of the Age, though, as 
Boileau remarked, it is written without connexion, 
certainly deserves praise, for liveliness of descrip- 
tion, and justness of observation. 

Before the Tatler and Spectator, if the writers 
for the theatre are excepted, England had no mas- 
ters of common life. No writers had yet under- 
4;aken to reform either the savageness of neglect, 
or the impertinence of civility ; to show when to 
speak, or to be silent ; how to refuse, or how to 
comply. We had many books to teach us our more 
important' duties, and to settle opinions in philo- 
sophy or politicks ; but an Arbiter Elegantiarum^ 
a judge of propriety, was yet wanting, who should 
survey the track of daily conversation, and free it 
from thorns and prickles, which tease the passer, 
though they do not wound him. 

For this purpose nothing is so proper as the fre- 
quent publication of short papers, which we read 
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not as study but amusements If tbe sid^j^ b^ 
slight^ the treatise is short. The busy may fiod 
time, p,nd the idle may find patience. 

This mode of conveying cheap and easy know-* 
I#dge began among us in the civil war**^! when it 
was much the interest of either party to raise and 
fix the prejudices of the people. At that time 
appeared Mercurius Aulicus, Mercurius Rusticus^ 
and Mercurius Civicus. It is said^ thut when mjr 
title grew popular, it was stolen by the antagonist^ 
who by this stratagem conveyed his notions to those: 
who would not have received him had he not worn 
the appearance of a friiend. The tumult of those 
unhappy days left scarcely any man leisure ta 
treasure up occasional compositions ; and so much 
were they neglected, that a complete collection is 
no where to be found. 

These Mercuries were succeeded by L'Estrange'a 
Observator ; and that by Lesley's Rehearsaljt and 
perhaps by others i but hitherto noticing had he^ 
conveyed to the people, in this commodious m^m-^ 
ner, but controversy relating to the church or 
state ; of which they taught many to talk, whom 
they could not teach to judge. 

It has been sugge§<i^d, that the Royal Society 
was instituted soon after the Restoration, to divert 

* Newspapers appear to have had an earlier date than here as- 
signed. Cleiveland, in his Character of a London Diurnal, says, 
'^ The original sinner of this kind was Dutch ; Gallo-belgicus tile 
Prot(^klas, and the Modem Mercuries but Hans eu kelders.'* 
Some intelligence given by Mercuriufl Gallo-beJgicus ia mentioned 
in Carew's Survey of Cornwall, p. 126, originally published in 
l602. These vehicles of information are often mentioned in the 
plays of James and Charles the First. 
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the attention 6f the people from publick discontent. 
The Tatler and Spectator had the same tendency ; 
they were pubfished it a time when two parties, 
loud, restless, and violent, eadh with plausible de. 
darktions, and each perhaps without any distinct 
terthination of its views, were agitating the nation j 
to minds heated with political contest they supplied 
cooler and more inoffensive reflections ; and it i^ 
said by Addison, in a subsequent work, that they 
had a perceptible influence upon the conversation 
of that time, and taught the frolick and the gay to 
uiiMd merriment with decency; an effect which 
they can never wholly lose, while they continue to 
bfe' amdhg the first books by which both sexes are 
iriittateci in the elegances of knowledge. 
* ' The Tatler and Spectator adjusted, like Casa, the 
unsettled practice of daily intercourse by propriety 
rfnd politeiieiSs ; land, like La Bruyere, exhibited the 
Characters and Manners of the Age. The person- 
atgetf*ihtroAt6ed in these papers were not merely 
idfebtf ; they weltfe then known, and conspicuous in 
VatiiWs 'Stations. 'Of the Tatler this is told by 
^iM^ hi his'lks* ^p^^ery and of the Spectator by 
Budgel in the preface to Theophrastus, a book 
\<fAT6li''A3di*s6h Has I'econimended, and which he 
was suspected to have revised, if he did not write 
it. Of those portraits, which may be supposed to 
be sometimes embellished, and sometimes aggra- 
vated, the originals are now partly known, and 
partly forgotten. 

But to say that they united the plans of two or 
three eminent writers, is to give them but a small 
part of their due praise j they superadded literature 
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aad criticism^ and si^oietmi^s towered far above 
their predecessors ; ^ad taught, with great justness 
of argument and dignity of language, the most 
impojptai^ 4uties and sublime truths^ • 

AU: these topicks were h^pily varied with ele- 
gant if ctious and refined allegories, and illuminated 
with different changes of style and felicities crfin- 
vention. 

It is recorded by Budgel, that of the characters^ 
fe%ned or exhibited in the Spectator, the favourite 
of Addison was Sir Roger de Coverley, of whom he 
had formed a very delicate and discriminate idea, 
which he would not suffer to be violated ; and there- 
fore, when Steele had shown him innocently picking 
up a girl in the Temple, and taking her to a tavern, 
he drfew upon himself so much of his friend's in- 
dignation, that he was forced to appease him by a 
promise of fwhearing Sir Roger for the time to 
come. I 

. The reason which induced Cervantes to bring his 
hero to the grave, para rm sola nacio Don QtuwotCy 
jf^o fara €»/, made Addison declare, with undue 
vehemence of expression, that he would kill Sir 
Roger J being of opinion that they were born for 
one another ; and that £^y other hand would do 
him wrong. 

It may be doubted whether Addison ever filled 
up his original delineation. He describes his knight 
ass having his im^ination somewhat warped; but 
of this perversion he has made very little use. The 
irregularities in Sir Roger's conduct seem not so 
much the effects of a mind deviating from the beaten 
track of life, by the perpetud pressure of some 



ovet^h^miMg idaa» as ol^habitttal rusticity, and that 
negligence ^ich soUtaryr grsuideur natUralljr ge* 
nerates. - i 

The variable weather of the mind^ the flyiug 
vapours of incipient madness^ which* from time to 
time cloud reason, without eclipsing it,* it requires 
so much nicety to exhibit, that Addison seems to 
have been deterred from prosecuting his own de- 



To Sir Roger, who, as a country gentleman, ap- 
pears to be a Tory, or, as it is gently expressed, an 
adherent to the landed interest, is opposed Sir An- 
drew Freeport, a new man, a wealthy merchant, 
zealous for the monied interest, and a Whig. Of 
this contrariety of opinions, it is probable more con- 
sequences were at first intended than could bS pro- 
duced when the resolution was taken to exclude 
party from the paper. Sir Andrew does but little, 
and that little seems not to have pleased Addison, 
who, wh^ he dismissed him from the club, changed 
his opinions. Steele had made him, in the true spi- 
rit of unfeeling commerce, declare that he " would 
not build an hospital for idle people ;'* but at last 
he buys land, settles in the country, and builds not 
a manufactory,^ but an hospital for twelve old hus^ 
bandmen, for men with whom a merchant has little 
acquaintance, and whom, he commonly considers 
with little kindness. 

Of essays thus elegant, thus instructive, and thus 
commodiously distributed, it is natural to suppose 
the approbation general, and the sale numerous. I 
once heard it observed, that the sale may be calcu- 
lated by the product of the tax, related in the last 



mimber to proNluce more tiian twenty pounds a 
week, and t\mre£ore stated at one-and^twenty 
pounds, or three pounds ten shillings a day: this, 
at a halfpenny a paper, wiil give sixteen hundred 
and eighiy * for the daily number. ' 

This sale is not great ; yet this, if Swifl be 
credited, was likely to grow less 5 for he declares 
that the Spectator, whom he ridicules for his end- 
less mention of the^V ^e«r, had before his recess^ 
wearied his readers. 

The next year (I7I8), in which Cato came upon 
the stage, was die grand climacterick of Addison's 
reputation. Upon the death of Cato, he had, as 
is said, planned a tragedy in the time of his travels, 
and had* for several years the four first acts finished, 
which were shown to such as were likely to spread 
their admiration. They were seen by Pope, and by 
Qbber, who relates that Steele, when he took bade 
the copy, told him, in the despicable cant of lite- 
rary modesty, that, whatever spirit his friend had 
shown in the composition, he doubted whether he 
would have courage sufficient to expose it to the 
censure of a British audience. 

The time however was now come, when those, 
who affected to think liberty in danger, affected 
likewise to think that a stage-play might preserve 
it ; and Addison was importuned, in the name of 
the tutelary deities of Britain, to show his courage 
and his zeal by finishing his design. 



• That this calculation is not exaggerated, that it is even much 
below the real number/ see the notes on the Tatler, ed. 1786, 
vol. VL p. 451?. N. 
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To resume his work he seemed perversely and 
uiKiCcountably unwilling ; and by a request, which 
perhaps he wished to be denied, desired Mr. Hughes 
to add a fifth act. Hughes supposed him eerious j 
and, undertaking the supplement, brought in^ a few 
days some scenes for his examination ; but he had 
in the mean time gone to work himself, smd pro- 
duced half an act, which he afterwards completed; 
but with brevity irregularly dispropOTtionate to the 
foregoing parts, like a task performed with reluct- 
ance, and hurried to its conclusion. 

It may yet be doubted Aether Cato was made 
publick by any change of the auth(^'s purpose ; 
for Dennis charged him with raising prejudices in 
his own favour by false positions of prepairatc^ 
criticism, and with poisonmg the tonm by ^con-^ 
tradicting in' the Spectator tbg established itide of 
poetical justice, because his own hero, with dl his 
virtues, was to fall before a tyrant. The fact is* 
efertain ; the motives we must guess. 

Addison was, I beHeve, suflSciently disposed to 
bar all avenues against all danger. When Pope 
brought him the prologue, which is properly ac- 
commodated to the play, there were these words, 
"Britons, arise! be worth like this approved;'* 
meaning nothing more than, Britons, erect and 
exalt yourselves' to the approbation of public 
virtue. Addison was frighted, lest he should be 
thought a promoter of insurrection, and the Hue 
was liquidated to " Britons, attend.** 

Now, " heavily in clouds came on the day, the 
" great, the important day,** when Adcjison was 
to stand the hazard erf the theatre. That there 
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might, however, be left as little hazard as was 
possible, on the first night Steele, ab hinjself re- 
lates, undertook to pack an audience. This, says 
Pope *, had been tried for the first time in favour 
of the Distrest Mother; and was now, with more 
efficacy, practised for Cato. 

The danger was soon over. The whole nation 
was at that time on fire with faction. The Whigs 
applauded every line in which liberty was men- 
tioned, as a satire on the Tories ; and the Tories 
echoed every clap, to show that the satire was 
unfelt. The story of Bolingbroke is well known. 
He called Booth to his box, and gave him fifty 
guineas for defending the cause of liberty so well 
against a perpetual dictator. The Whigs, says 
Pope, design a second present, when they can 
accompany it with as good a sentence. 

The play, supported thus by the emulation of 
factious praise, was acted night after night for a 
longer time than, I believe, the publick had al- 
lowed to any drama before; and the author, as 
Mrs; Porter long afterwards related, wandered 
through the whole exhibition behind the scenes 
with restless and unappeasable solicitude. 

When it was printed, notice was given that the 
Queen would be pleaded if it was dedicated to her ; 
^^ but, as he had designed that compliment else- 
whefe, he found himself obliged,** says Tickell, 
" by his' duty on the one hand, and his honour on 
the other, to send it into the world without any 
dedication/' 

* Spence. 
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Human happiness has always its almtemente; 
the brightest sunshine of success is not witboujt'a 
cloud. No sooner was Cato offered to the r^adsr, 
than it was attacked by the acute uaaUgnity of 
Dennis^ with all the violence of. angry ctiticism. 
Dennis, though equally zealous^ and. prpbaWy by 
his temper more furious than Addison, for what 
they called liberty, and though a flatterer of the 
Wliig ministry, could not sit quiet at a; succes^M 
play ; but was eager to tell friends and enemies, 
that tliey had misplaced their admirations. The 
world was too stubborn for instruction ; with the 
f^ of tiie censurer of Comeiile's Cid, hisanim^,d- 
v^rgions shpwed his anger without effect,; and Cato 
continued to be praised. 

Pope had now an opportunity of courting the 
friendship of Addison, by vilifying his old enemy, 
and could give resentment its full play without 
appearing to revenge himself. He therefore pub- 
lished A Narrative of the Madness of John Dennis j 
a perfprmance which left the objections to the play 
in their full force, and therefore discovered more 
desire of vexing the critick than of defending the 
poet. ' 

Addison, who was no stranger to the world, 
probably saw the selfishness of Pope's friendship ; 
and, resolving that he shoul4 have the .conse- 
quences of his officiousness to hiipself, informed 
Dennis by Steele, that he was sorry for theinsult j 
and that, whenever he should think fit to answer 
his remarks, he would do it in a manner to whi^h 
nothing could be objected. 
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The grenteit weakness of the play is in the 
scenes of love, which are said by Pope* to have 
been added to the original plan upon a subsequent 
review, in compliance with the popular practice of 
the stage. Such an authority it is hard to reject ; 
yet the love is so intimately mingled with the 
whole action, that it cannot easily be thought ex- 
trinsick and adventitious; for, if it were taken 
away, what would be left ? or how were the four 
acts filled in the first draught ? ' 

At the publication the wits seemed proud to 
pay their attendance with encomiastick vefrses. 
The best are from an unknown hand, which will 
perhaps lose somewhat of their praise when the 
author is known to be Jeffreys. 

Cato had yet other honours. It was censured as 
a party-play by a Scholar of Oxford ; and defended 
in a favoui*able examination by Dr. Sewel. It was 
translated by Salvini into Italian, and acted at 
Florence; and by the Jesuits of St. Omer's into 
Latin, and played by their pupils. Of this version 
a copy was sent to Mr. Addison : it is to be wished 
that it could be found, for the sake of comparing 
their version of the soliloquy with that of Bland. 

A tragedy was written on the same subject by 
Des Champs, a French poet, which was translated 
with a criticism on the English play. But the 
^translator and the critick are now forgotten. 

Dennis lived on unanswered, and therefore little 
read. Addison knew the policy of literature too 
well to make his enemy important by drawing the 
* Spence. 
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attention of the publick upon a ciiticism, which, 
though sometimes intemperate, was often irre-. 
fragable. 

While Cato was upon the stage, another daily 
paper, called The Guardian, was published by 
Steele. To this Addison gave great assistance^ 
whether occasionally or by previous engagement 
is liot known. 

The character of Guardian was too narrow and 
too serious : it might properly enough admit both 
the duties and the decencies of life, but seemed 
not to include literary speculations, and was in 
some degree violated by merriment and burlesque* 
What had the Guardian of the Lizards to do with 
clubs of tall or of little men, with nests of ants» 
or with Strada's prolusions ? 

Of this paper nothing is necessary to be said, 
but that it found many contributors, and that it 
was a continuation of the Spectator, with the same 
(elegance, and the same variety, till some unlucky 
sparkle from a Tory paper set Steele's poUticks 
on fire^ and wit at once blazed into faction. He 
was soon too hot for neutral topicks, and quitted 
the Guardian to write the Englishman. 

The papers of Addison are marked in the Spec- 
tatpr by one of the letters in the name of Clio^ and 
in the Guardian by a hand ; whether it was, m 
Tickell preteujds to think, that he was unwilling 
to usurp the praise of others, or, as Steele, with 
far greater likelihood^ insinuates, that he could 
not without discontent impart to. others any of his 
own. I have heard that his avidity did not satisfy 
itself with the air ^f renown, but that with great 
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eagerness he laid hold on his proportion of the 
profits. 

Many of these papers were written with powers 
truly comick, with nice discrimination of charac- 
ters, and accurate observation of natural or acci- 
dental deviations from propriety ; but it was not 
supposed that he had tried a comedy on the stage, 
till Steele after his death declared him the author 
of the Drummer. This however Steele did not 
know to be true by any direct testimony; for, 
when Addison put the play into his hands, he only 
told him it was the work of a " Gentleman in the 
company ;** and when it was received, as is con- 
fessed, with cold disapprobation, he was probably 
less willing to claim it. Tickell omitted it in his 
collection j but the testimony of Steele, and the 
total silence of any other claimant, has determined 
the publick to assign it to Addison, and it is now 
printed with other poetry^ Steele carried the 
Drummer to the play-house, and afterwards to 
the press, and sold the copy for fifty guineas. 

To the opinion of Steele may be added the proof 
supplied by the play itself, of which the characters 
are such as Addison would have delineated, and 
the tendency such as Addison would have pro- 
moted. That it should have been ill received 
would raise wonder, did we not daily see the ca- 
pricious distribution of theatrical praise. 

He was not all this time an indifferent spectator 
of publick affairs. He wrote, as different exigencies 
required (in 1707), The present State of the War, 
and the Necessity of an Augmentation ; which, 
however judicious, being written on temporary 
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topicks, and exhibiting no peculiar powers, laid 
hold on no attention, and has naturally sunk by 
its own weight into neglect. This cannot be said 
of the few papers entitled The Whig Examiner, in 
which is employed all the force of gay malevolence 
and humourous satire. Of this paper, which just 
appeared and expired. Swift remarks, with ex- 
ultation, that " it is now down among the dead 
men*/' He might well rejoice at the death of 
that which he could not have killed. Every reader 
of every party, since personal malice is past, and 
tiie papers which once inflamed the nation are read 
only as eflusions of wit, must wish for more of the 
Whig Examiners ; for on no occasion was the 
genius of Addison more vigorously exerted, and 
on none did the superiority of his powers more 
evidently appear. His Trial of Count Tariff, 
written to expose the treaty of commerce with 
France, lived no longer than the question that 
produced it; 

Not long afterwards an attempt was made to re- 
vive the Spectator, at a time indeed by no means 
favourable to literature, when the succession of a 
new family to the throne filled the nation with 
anxiety, discord, and confusion ; and either the 
tilrbulence of the times, or the satiety of the 
readers, put a stop to the publication, after an ex- 
periment of eighty numbers, which Were actually 
cdiected into an eighth volume, perhaps more 

* From a Tory song in vogue at the time, tlie burthen where- 
of is. 

And he that will this health deny, 
Down among the dead men let him lie. 
VOL. II. H 
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valuable than any of those that wen% ibefoffe* it.* 
Addison produced more than a fourth part ; and 
the other contributors are by no means unworthy 
of appearing as his associates. The time that had 
passed during the suspension of the Spectator, 
though it had not lessened his power of humour, 
seems to have increased his disposition to serious- 
ness : the proportion of his religious to his comick 
papers is greater than in the former series. 

The Spectator, from its re-commencement, was 
published only three times a week ; and no dis- 
criminative marks were added to the papers* To 
Addison Tickell has ascribed twenty-three *» 

The Spectator had many contributors; and 
Steele, whose negligence kept him always in a 
hurry, when it was his turn to furnish a paper, 
called loudly for the letters, of which Addison, 
whose materials were more, made little use ; having 
recourse to sketches and hints, the product of his 
former studies, which he now reviewed and com^- 
pleted : among these are named by Tickell the 
Essays on Wit, those on the Pleasures of the ima- 
gination, and the Criticism on Milton. 

When the House of Hanover took possession o£ 
the throne, it was reasonable to expect that the 
zeal of Addison would be suitably rewarded. Be- 
fore the arrival of King George, he was ipade se- 
cretary to the regency, and was required by his 
office to send notice to Hanover that the queen 
was dead, and that the throne was vacant. To do 

• Nos. 556, 557, 558, 559, 5Gl, 562, 565, 567, 568, 569, 571, 
574, 575, 579, 580, 582, 583, 584, 585, 590, 592, 598, 600. 
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this would not have been difficult to any man but 
Addison, who was so overwhelmed with the great- 
ness of the event, and so distracted by choice of 
expression, that the lords, who could not wait for 
the niceties of criticism, called Mr. SouthweU, a 
derk in the house, and ordered him to despatch 
the message. Southwell readily told what was ne- 
cessary in the common style of business, and valued 
himself upon having done what was too hard for 
Addison. 

He was better qualified for the Freeholder, a 
paper which he published twice a week, from Dec. 
23, 1715, to the middle of the next year. This 
was undertaken in defence of the established go- v 
vernment, sometimes with argument, and some- 
times with mirth. In argument he had many 
equals ; but his humour was singular and match- 
less. Bigotry itself must be delighted with the 
Tory Fox-hunter. 

There are however some strokes less elegant, 
mid less decent ; such as the Pretender's Journal, 
in which one topick of ridicule is his poverty. 
This mode of abuse had been employed by Milton 
against King Charles II. 

<<.— «. .^ .^ .^ -« Jacob^ei. 
Centum exulantis yisoera marsupii regis." 

And Oldmixon delights to tell of some alderman 
of London, that he had more money than the 
Exiled princes ; but that which might be expected 
irom Milton's savageness, or Oldmixon's mean- 
ness, was not suitable to the delicacy of Addison. 
" Steele thought the humour of the Freeholder too 
nice and gentle for such noisy times -, and is re- 

h2 
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ported to have said, that the ministry made use of 
ii lute, when they should have called for a trumpet. 

This year (I716*) he mai^ried theCountess Dow- 
ager of Warwick, whom he had solicited by a very 
4oDg and anxious courtship, perhaps with behaviour 
not very unlike that of Sir Rqger to his disdainful 
widow ; and who, I am afraid, diverted herself 
often by playing with his passion. He is said to 
have first known he^r by becoming tutor to her 
sont. " He formed,'* said Tonson, '* the design 
pf getting that lady from the time when he was 
first taken into the family.'* In what part pf his 
life he obtained the recommendation, or how long, 
and in what manner he lived in the family, I know 
not. His advances at first were certainly timorous, 
but grew bolder as his reputation an^ influence 
increased ; till at last the lady was persuaded to 
marry him, on terms much like those on which a 
Turkish princess is espoused, to whom the Sultan 
is reported to pronounce, " Daughter, I give thee 
this man for thy slave." The marriage, if uncour 
tradicted report can be credited, made no addition 
to his happiness ; it neither found them nor made 
them equal. She always remembered her own 
rank, and thought herself entitled to treat with 
very little ceremony the tutor of her son. Rowe's 
ballad of the Despairing Shepherd is said to have 
been written, either before or after marriage, upon 
this memorable pair ; and it is certain that Addison 
has left behind him no encouragement for am- 
bitious love. 

The year after (1717) he rose to his highest ele- 
* August 2, f Spence. 
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vatiori, being made secretary of state. For tliis 
employment he might be justly supposed qualified 
by long practice of business, and by his regular 
ascent through other offices; but expectation is 
often disappointed ; it is universally confessed that 
he was unequal to the duties of his place. In the 
House of Commons he could not speak, and there- 
fore was useless to the defence of the government. 
In the office, says Pope*, he could not issue an 
order without losing his time in quest of fine ex- 
pressions. What he gained in rank he lost in 
credit ; and, finding by experience his own ina- 
bility, was forced to solicit his dismission, with a 
pension of fifteen hundred pounds a year. His 
friends palliated this relinquishment, of which both 
friends and enemies knew the true reason, with an 
account of declining health, and the necessity of 
recess and quiet. 

He now returned to his vocation, and began to 
plan literary occupations for his future life. He 
purposed a tragedy on the death of Socrates ; a 
story of which, as Tickell remarks, the basis is 
narrow, and to which I know not how love could 
have been appended. There would, however, have 
been no want either of virtue in the sentiments, or 
elegance in the language. 

He engaged in a nobler work, a defence of the 
Christian Religion, of which part was published 
after his death; and he designed to have made a 
new poetical version of the Psalms* 

* Spepce. 



These pious compositions Pope imputerd* to a 
elfish motive, upon the credit, as he owns, of 
Tonson ; who having quarrelled with Addison, and 
not loving him, said, that when he laid down the 
secretary's office, he intended to take orders, and 
obtain a bishoprick ; " for,*' said he, " I always 
thought him a priest in his heart.'* 

That Pope should have thought this conjecture 
of Tonson worth remembrance, is a proof, but in- 
deed, so far as I have found, the only proof, that 
he retained some malignity from their ancient 
rivalry. Tonson pretended to guess it ; no other 
mortal ever Suspected itj and Pope might have 
reflected, that a man, who had been secretary 
of state in the ministry of Sunderland, ktiew a 
nearer way to a bishopirick than by defending re- 
ligion, or translating the Psalms. 

It is related, that he had once a design to make 
an English Dictionary, and that he considered Dr. 
Tillotsoti as the writer of highest authority. Thei'e 
was formerly sent to me by Mr. Locker, clerk of 
the Leathersellers' Company, who was eminent for 
curiosity and literature, a collection of examples 
selected from Tillotsoii's works, as Locker said, by 
Addison. It came too late to be of use, «o I in- 
spected it but slightly, and remember it indi-* 
stinctly. I thought the passages too short. 

Addison, however, did not conclude bis life in 
peaceful studies j but relapsed, when he waS near 
his end, to a political dispute. 

* Speoce. 
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It SO happened that (1718-19) a controv^sy 
was agitated with great vehemence between those 
friends of long continuance, Addison and Steela 
It may be asked, in the language of Homer, what 
power or what cause should set them at variance. 
The aibject of their dispute was of great import- 
ance. The Earl of Sunderland proposed an act 
called The Peerage Bill; by which the number of 
Peers should be fixed, and the king restrained 
from any new creation of nobility, unless when an 
jold family should be extinct. To this the lords 
would naturally agree ; and the king, who was yet 
little acquainted with his own prerogative, and, as 
is now well known, almost indifferent to the pos- 
sessions of the crown, had been persuaded to con- 
sent. The only diflSculty was found among the 
commons, who were not likely to approve the per- 
petual exclusion of themselves and their posterity. 
The biU, therefore, was eagerly opposed, and 
among others by Sir Robert Walpole, whose speech 
was published. 

The Lords might think their dignity diminished 
by improper advancements, and particularly by 
the introduction of twelve new peers at once, to 
produce a majority of Tories in the last reign ; an 
act of authority violent enough, yet certainly legal, 
and by no means to be compared with that con- 
tempt of national right with which, some time 
afterwards, by the instigation of Whiggism, the 
commons, chosen by the ^people for three years, 
chose themselves for seven. But whatever might 
be the disposition of the lords, the people had no 
wish to -increase their power. The tendency of 



the bill, as Steele ^dbaerved iti a letter to the Earl 
of Oxford, was to introduce an aristocracy; for a 
majority in the House of Lords, so limited, would 
have been despotick and irresistible. 

To prevent this subversion of the ancient esta^ 
hUsbment, Steele, whose pen readily seconded his 
political passions, endeavoured to alarm the nation 
by a pamphlet called The Plebeian. To this an an* 
swer was published by Addison, under the title of 
The Old Whig, in which it is not discovered that 
Steele was then known to be the advocate for the 
commons. Steele replied by a second Plebeian ; 
and, whether by ignorance or by courtesy, con- 
fined himself to his question, without any per- 
sonal notice of his opponent. Nothing hitherto 
was committed against the laws of friendship, or 
proprieties of decency ; but controvertists cannot 
long retain their kindness for each other. The 
Old Whig answered the Plebeian, and could not 
forbear some contempt of " little Dicky^ whose 
trade it was to write pamphlets." Dicky, how- 
ever, did not lose his settled veneration for his 
friend ; but contented himself with quoting some 
lines of Cato, which were at once detection and 
reproof. The bill was , laid aside during that 
session j and Addison died before the next, in which 
its commitment was rejected by two hundred and 
sixty-five to one hundred and seventy-seven. 

Every reader surely must regret that these two 
illustrious friends, after so many years past in con- 
fidence and endearment, in unity of interest, con- 
formity of opinion, and fellowship of study, should 
finally part in acrimonious opposition. Such a 
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controversy was " Bellum plusquam cti)ik/^ ais 
Lucan expresses it. Why could not faction find 
other advocates ? But among the uncertainties of 
the human state, we are doomed to number the 
instability of friendi^ip. 

Of this dispute I have little knowledge but frott 
the Biographia Britannica. The Old Whig is not 
inserted in Addison's works ; nor is it mentioned 
by Tickell in his Life ; why it was omitted, the 
biographers doubtless give the true reason j tJ^ 
fact was too recent, and those who had been heated 
in the contention were not yet cooL 

The necessity of complying with times, and of 
sparing persons, is the great impediment of bio- 
graphy. History may be formed from permanent 
monuments and records; but lives can only be 
written from personal knowledge, which is growing 
every day less, and in a short time is lost for ever. 
What is known can seldom be immediately told ; 
and when it might be told, it is no longer known. 
The delicate features of the mind, the nice dis- 
criminations of character, and the minute pecu- 
liarities of conduct, are soon obliterated; and it is 
surely better that caprice, obstinacy, ifrolick, and 
folly, however they might delight in the descrip- 
tion, should be silently forgotten, thap that, by 
wanton merriment and unseasonable detection, a 
pang should be given to a widow, a daughter, a 
brother, or a friend. As the process of these nar- 
ratives is now bringing me among my contem- 
poraries, I begin to feel myself " walking upon 
ashes under which the fire is not extinguished,'* 
4nd coming to the time of which it will be proper 
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rather to say " nothing that is false, Am aU *at 
is true.** 

The end of this useful life was now approaching. 
—Addison had for some time been oppressed by 
shortness of breath, which was now aggravated by 
•a dropsy; and, finding his danger pressing, he 
prepared to die conformably to his own precepts 
and professions. 

During this lingering decay, he sent, as Pope 
relates*, a message by the Earl of Warwick to Mr. 
Gay, desiring to see him. Gay, who had not 
visited him for some time before, obeyed the sum- 
* monsi and found himself received with great kind- 
.ness. The purpose for which the interview had 
been solicited was then discovered. Addison told 
him, that he had injured him j but that, if he re- 
covered, he would recompense him. What the 
injury was he did not explain ; nor did Gay ever 
.know; but supposed that some preferment de- 
, signed for him had, by Addison's intervention, 
been withheld. 

Lord Warwick was a young man, of very irre- 
gular life, and perhaps of loose opinions. Addison, 
for whom he did not want respect, had very dili- 
gently endeavoured to reclaim him; but his argu- 
ments and expostulations had no effect. One ex- 
.periment, however, remained to be tried: when 
he found his life near its end, he directed the 
young lord to he called; and when he desired, 
with great tenderness, to hear his last injunctions, 
told him, ** I have sent for you, that you may see 

* Spence. 



bow a Christian can die." What effect this awfid 
scene had on the Earl, I know fiot : he likewise 
died himself in a short time. 

In TickelPs excellent Elegy on his friend are 
these lines : — 

He taught us how-to lire ; and^ oh ! too high 
The price of knowledge^ taught us how to die**- 

in which he alludes^ as he told Dr. Young, to this 
moving interview. 

Having given directions to Mr. Tickell for the 
publication of his works, and dedicated them on 
his death-bed to his friend Mr. Craggs, he died 
June 17, 1719, at Holland House, leaving no child 
but a daughter. 

Of his virtue it is a sufficient testimony, that 
the resentment of party has transmitted no charge 
of any crime. He was not one of those who are 
praised only after death j for his merit was so ge- 
nerally acknowledged, that Swift, having observed 
that his election passed without a contest, adds, 
that, if he proposed himself for king, he would 
hardly have been refused. 

I^is zeal for his party did not extinguish his 
kindness for the merit of his opponents : when he 
was secretary in Ireland, he refused to intermit 
his acquaintance with Swift. 

Of his habits, or external manners, nothing is so 
often mentioned as that timorous or sullen taci- 
turnity, which his friends called modesty by too* 
mild a name. Steele mentions with great tender- 
ness, "that remarkable bashfulness, which is a 
cloak that hides and muffles merit j" and tells us. 
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** that his abilities were covered only by modesty, 
which doubles the beauties which are seen, and 
gives credit and esteem to all that are concealed.'* 
Chesterfield affirms, that " Addison was the most 
timorous and awkward man that he ever saw/^ 
And Addison, speaking of his own deficiency in 
conversation, used to say of himself, that, with 
respect to intellectual wealth, " he could draw bills, 
for a thousand pounds, though he had not a guinea 
in his pocket/* 

That he wanted current coin for ready payment, 
and by that want was often obstructed and dis- 
tressed; that he was often oppressed by an im- 
proper ^d ungraceful timidity; every tei^timony 
concurs to prove: but Chesterfield's representa- 
tion is doubtless hyperbolical. That man cannot 
be supposed very unexpert in the arts of conversa- 
tion and practice of life, who, without fortune or' 
alliance, by his usefulness and dexterity, became 
secretary of state ; and who died at forty-seven, 
after having not only stood long in the highest 
rank of wit and literature, but filled one of the 
most important offices of state. 

The time in which he lived had reason to la- 
ment his obstinacy of silence ; " for, he was,'* says 
Steele, "above all men in that talent called humour, 
and enjoyed it in such perfection, that I have often 
reflected, after a night spent with him apart from 
all the world, that I had had the pleasure of con- 
versing with an intimate acquaintance of Terence 
and Catullus, who had all their wit and nature, 
heightened with humour more exquisite and de- 
lightful than any other man ever possessed.'* This 
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is the fondness of a friend ; let us hear what is told 
us by a rival: " Addison's conversation*," says 
Pope, " had something in it more charming than I 
have found in any other man. But this was only 
when familiar: before strangers, or, perhaps, a 
single stranger, he preserved his dignity by a stiff 
silence.'** 

This modesty was by no means inconsistent with 
a very high opinion of his own merit. He de- 
manded to be the first name in modern wit ; and, 
with Steele to echo him, used to depreciate Dryden, 
whom Pope and Congreve defended against themf . 
There is no reason to doubt that he* uffered too 
much pain from the prevalence of P(i|ii'spoetical 
reputation ; nor is it without strong* ye(pDn sus- 
pectedi that by some disingenuous acts he en- 
deavoured to obstruct it ; Pope was not ^he only 
,man whom he insidiously injured,»though the only 
man of whom he could be afraid. 

His own powers were such as might -flave sa- 
tisfied him with conscious excellence. Of very 
extensive learning he has indeed given no proofs. 
He seems to have had small acquaintance with the 
sciences, and to have read little except Latin and 
French j but of the Latin poets his Dialogtces on 
Medals show that he had perused the works with 
great diligence and skill. The abundance of his 
own' mind left him little indeed of adventitious 
sentiments j his wit always could suggest what the 
occasion demanded. He had read with critical 
-eyes the important volume of human life, and knew 

* Spence. t Tbnson and Spence. 
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tfee heiirtof man from the depths of sfttatagera to 
the surface of affectation. 

What he knew he could easily communicate. 
^* This,*' says Steele, " was particular in this writer, 
that, when he had taken his resolution, or -made 
his plan for what he designed to write, he would 
walk about a room, and dictate it into language 
with as much freedom and ease as any one could 
write it down, Md attend to the coherence and 
grammar of what he dictated/* 

Pope*, who can be less suspected of favouring 
his memory, declares that he wrote very fluently, 
but was slcmt and scrupulous in correcting ; that 
many of MKpectators were written very fast, arid 
sent inJSediately to the press ; and that it seemed 
to be for hk advantage not to have time for much 
revisal. A N^f 

« H#l^i4d%lter,'' says Pope, " any thing to 
please Wg' friends, before publication ; but would 
not retroch his pieces afterwards: and I believe 
not one word of Cato, to which I made an ob- 
jection, was suffered to stand.'* 

The last line of Cato is Pope's, having been 
originaUy written 

And oh ! 'twas this that ended Cato's life. 

Pope might have made more objections to the 
Bi^ concluding lines. In the first couplet the w^rds 
^* from hence" are improper j and thef second line 
is taken from Dryden's Virgil. Of the next couplet, 
the first verse, being included in the second, is 



thesedtoe useless ; and in the third Discord i$'m9Ae 
to produce Strife. 

, Of the course of Addisdn*s familiar day^, before 
his marriage. Pope has given a detail. He had in 
the house with him Budgell, and perhaps Philips. 
His chief companions were Steele, Budgell, Philips^ 
Carey, Davenant, and Colonel Brett. With one or 
other of these he always breakfasted. He studied' 
all morning j then dined at a tavern ; and went 
afterwards to Button's. 

Button had been a servant in the Countess of 
Warwick's family, who, under the patronage of 
Addison, kept a coffee-house on the ^ou;th ^de of 
Russell-street, about two doors .^f^n Covent- 
garden. Here it was that the wits qf Ulat time 
used to assemble. It is said, when Addison had 
suffered any vexation from the count(|ss(^he with- 
^ drew the company from Button'#house^ 

From the coffee-house he went ag'aih id a tavern^ 
whjere he oflen sat late, and drank too i^fch wiHe^ 
In the bottle discontent seeks fpr comfort, cow- 
ardice for courage, and bashfulness for confidence. 
. It is not unlikely that Addison was first seduced 
to e:s:cess by the manumission which he obtained 
from the servile timidity of his sober hoiu*s. He 
that feels oppression from the presence of those to 
whom he knows himself superior, will desice to set 
loose his powers of conversation ; and who, that 
ever asked succours from Bacchus, was able to pre- 
serve himself from being enslaved by his auxiliary? 

Among those friends it was that Addison dis^ 

* Spence. 



played i^e ^k^mic^oi lii,^ toUoqiual Aceoinplislt- 
meiitSj wUi^h may easily be siippoHed-Miqhjas Pope 
represenU tiitmf , ,T||u remark of MiindeviUet who, 
when he had pa,ss4ul au ev emqg, iu bis coinpany, 
declared that he vvus [v.paxsoti in a tie-vvigj can 
detract Httli! fjum liis character^ Ue was aJwayi* 
reservTed.tp ^trangersj and \ya^ not incited tt> uii* 
common freedom hy a eharactel^ like, tli^ Of Man- 1 
deville. , : f ,4 

Trom any minute knowledge of Jii^ .fanialiatA 
manners, the intervention of ^ij^Ly yeai-BThaaiiowii 
debarred u,s, Steele once promised Congreveand'i 
thepublick a complete description of bis character ;i4 
btit.the prqjgi^ses of authors are like the vows ofo 
lovers. Uteelc thought no mor^i on his desiun, or-^ 
thotight on it with anxiety that at last digfgustedu 
him, and left his friend in the hands of TickelLio 

One stJght lineament of his character Swift bas^* 
preserved. It w as his practice, when h^ found 
any mai^nyincibly wrong, to flattar his opiuionsj/ 
by acquiescence, and sink him yet deeper, in tab** ft 
surdity. This artifice of mischief wayt admired b>^ 
Stella J and Swift seems to approve her adinimlion- ■ , 

His works will supply . some iwfovm^Xiomi^ iM 
appears, from the various pictures of the wolfi^ptf 
that, with all his baslif bjlncss, lie had converstfrt 
wath many 'distinct classes of men, had surveyed^ 
their w^ays with vcvy diligeut observation, iiUft-al 
marked with great acu,teue&s,the ^tfects of ditlercntw 
modes of life. He was a nian in whosapi^sencof* 
nothing reprehensible was out of dagger; quick iir^l 
discerning whatever was \vrong,qr,3yd^fj4<iuSj/dntU> 
not unwilling lb expose il. '' T^^^^PIbikiM^^ 
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loftlie.age/' Hia delight 
to e»nto^iiMrfimei^ tium dtetestation ; 
lad tejdoteota fifUitormtiier than c^^ 

If iisjr judgeiMiit be nrnde^ ffom his bodc9» of 
bis monl chmeter, notfaiiig will be found l>ut 
ponty aadb asceUdnee. Knowle^e of numkind, 
iodeedt 1mi ^exteMtve than that <^ Addison, wilt 
stoir^dHittowriCey andtoUve, are voy diflferent* 
Ifaagr wim pnise virtue, do no more than praise 
it Yet it is reaaooafale to believe that Aditison's 
profartawfl and practice were at no great variance, 
snoeaaudrt that storm of facti<m in which mo3t 
of bis Hfentas passed, though his stati6n tifgidt him 
ciMiipkawotts^ and Ins activity made him formid^le, 
timidiaimcter given him by his friends was never 
OMltBtdieted by his enemies* Of those, witii whom 
interest or opinion united him, he had not only the . 
tatioWi btttthe kindness ; and of others, whom the 
wnhmBB of opposition drove against him, though. 
h»j]nij^ Itee.tbe love, he retained the reverence. 
It m jmtijf observed by Tickell, that he em- 
cm tfae^^e of virtue and religion. He 
)4^ pnqier c»e of wit himself but 
;>k4lGr^0Aet8i aadfrom bis time it has beeli 
^aeoBy sidbservient to the cause of reason and of 
At baa ^ fa ai p a tod tbe prqodtce that had 
gaiety ^fntlh yice^ aad cttiness of 
t laxity <^|Mrin<%lea. He lias restored 
wartee^tia its ^gaity^ and taujght innoo^ice not to 
be aihamrd^ Itiis is ^ elevation (^literary dia- 
racter, ^ above ail Greek, above idl RoBum &me.'' 
No greatoM felicity can genius attain than that o€ 

VOImU. I 
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havmg pitrifiedjoiitteltoctiijJrjfpkgti^ 

ness ; of having taught «>8iiceessioA ^/waia^sBtQ 
bring elegaxBSBMafi'gzmtyta tibe^^df^iD^toe^s ; 
iaiid/.ifi)matjr !Hn expr0B(dQtiSt^^.]r^ nf 

hsmi^ ^hltssoBMinmay td'jig})tboimieiK^sI^nr>tno 

AdLdkon^itn hiBJifi^ and ]fot sanocftbtitfi^ip^ 
wands^ kmb eoniakiBTed Jdj; a gnsstei) paskotfiiefl^tetd 
asaigmreinrfyeKodli^ 

Fairt of his^qsntHtiDn maybe prdbEidify fflcUbeditd 
the advancement of ins forttnar^.^tiiefi^^aifS^ft 
gbservtss^ be became a stattsman^ tml jgi yj |ittc ft 
uniting at hte levee, it wasr laa^ nvoitdeErfihabfEi'asd 
was accumnbU^d upon him. Mnohrlfti9tv3eiaia^ 
be more honourably ascribed to:hi& pcKdoiiidllsiiifi 
racta: iie Tinbo^ if he hadx^imsdut^^ihig^ij^tfrl) 
obtaiB^itfae diadem, wasnotrMke^t^^^flbedorf^ti 
the laurel. TJ-H^W^o 

But time quickly puts an end to artificiiirl and 
accidental fame ; and Addison is tO) piss/^t^ough 
futurity pr0tected only by hi& geiiiiis* t E^rpname 
which kindness or iiiterest om^tf fftised^d^'Sgh is 
in danger, Test the next age shotdd, 'by^^CSb ven- 
g^apcp!Q()Crit|Qisip^ sink it in t^e sifLmspfaf^oinffm. 
AP^lWi*w^s,|«tely.#i^ f54W>)di^^||(^ 
p0irt,:^^^^5^,^|#icl^f^ M. A ^ r : -rf/ '-riuA 

His poetry is first to be coosidered ; of whi^^ 
m^^hk^ f^^^li^V^ ,^t Mm nf^t.o^i^lj)Sftil^i. 
cHiesTi9ej^i9^o|i.jplj^i^f«iy^:4uf^^ 

there is very rarely the awfulness <rf grandeur^ md 
hot very often the splendour of elegance. He 



thttkt^ justly vifaothe thinks ftantijr; Tbis.is im 
^raaraLidiaraofti^ ; to whicbi dcmblliw, ma%' single 

Yetfitdbm^ddooi reaches supveme escellence, 
he ilsuxij' sinlcsfinto duhiessi aful is still more rarely 
entangled in abewdity^ He didnot trust his powers 
enough (to be (negligent There is in most of his 
eoitifiositionfl 9 calmness and equability, deliberate 
and oaistitas, 4K3met>meB witb litde that delighta, 
but seldom irith any thing that offimds. 
: \ Of this land .sean to be his poems to Dryden^ to 
Sommea^ and tothe King. His ode on St. Cecilia 
has b^ to imitated by Pope, and has something in 
ifc (of iDrydeki's vigour; Of bis Account of ike 
Si%lisfa Poets^ he used to speak as a '^^ poor 
thing fi^^^i but it is not worse than his usual strain, 
lie has sdid^.not v^ry judiciously, in hi&> character 
ofWaller, 

[ liiy irerae could siiow even Cromwdl^s inoocenoe ; 
* '' '^l^yd^^firiiefat die sttnixm tfait boreliim heiice. 
^/>)/ iQl'tedtby liiueiiotocmieAki^ too-soODy ' , ^ • 
., ,1 3a|i^iQe9^!^Na^wioiit}ieBritiAd)ro»Q« 
u :/ .^wJbfdUp.tivunph j^ 

• Wh« ttltlllsbut to saj^, that he who edtild tfbm- 
jiliftieiitlOdmwell had been the^ proptt' p^)et^<^ 
King William? Addisoni liow^i!*,'!^^ 

'l^he^ Xj^ti^ ifrdm>Italy%ais if^'f&^i^ 
h^'}m^ii&v4i^h^ti 'praiiedbfeydhd^ i£S^kiiHtr ^^ Itf 
wltU>d'66h^iit;'vAlh le^^'^^auktai^'Sf'Mkiui'; 
^tidmrn btegsitit,' With less iita^itibtt di^btMrxiitit^ 

i2 
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than Bny other of his poems. There: is, hov^v-er, 
one broken* metophor„ of which notice may pro- 
perly be taken : ' u , , 

: . I f ' Fired with that name^^ ^ , 

, ., ,1 bridle ih my struggling Muse with' painy ' 

I'hat loogs to launch into a nobler 'stracd.'*^^ ' *' '' 

To bridle a goddess is no very delicai:e idea ; 
but why mnst she be bridted? because' shK Imgs 
to launch ; ah act which was neVfer' hiritdertid by a 
bridle : . and whither will she launch f into a mbjffr 
strain. She is in the first line a horse^ in the second 
a boat ; and the care of the poet is to keepfhi? 
horse or his boat from singing. , , 

The ne^t composition is the far-famed Campaign, 
which Dr. Warton has termed a " Gazkte in 
Rhyme,** with harshness not often usj^d'/byit^e 
goodnnature of his criticism. Before ai ice^^ure so 
severe is admitted, let us consider tjl;iat,>var^s a 
frequent ^jWtpf poetry, ^pfil jt^e^i^^^qi^e \^^ 
hasdeacribadit with mor^ justness aud ^cfj,, i^^nv 
of our iomn .wr^t^^rs. tried their powers unpn th& 



year.©£/yi^^ry;;,yet Ad(^sQi^!s^ i^^f^oj^e^sjd^ tjje 
best pwfmmmo^M his.p9?ijiji3 t:%,^^jJ1^/p(^f ^^ffii^ 
not »bUnded.bK t^9T^?t>qg.|^50f^ i^^ja^^ji^^p 
afernot Aar«p)^.,iRp5^/^^,,^)9^ft^^ 
periarili)rrtwii.ifilvt<hp ^oflfers^.^Bg^jiJ^j^^^g)^ ^ggt 

siomllmAme pcm«l<^fiic^9ffl^ffi»ifbt^o^^i^^ 
in timt midstcxrf 4ft|igfi¥f (f gs^^^jf^eifji^flijcji^^ ^. 
^tetept ofifioliw ifJl#9^ofi«li^qd^aij|xj,,, lo ^(^til)lq 
'M Jtanay beiDl^^sri^rltteti^he fegl/jlj^gja^ffpi^^^ 

byPopeuojr wj'jb ij.jtt.(M| 'u* ;^),,,, .,, ^rjhiu.// 
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Marlb'rough's exploits appear divinely brigbt*^ 
Raiseil of ihemselreB tlieir gemdile tftariafii they boasi^ 
And those that paint them truest^ praise theia. ino^t. 

This Pope had in his thoughts ; but, not knowing 
how to use what was not his own, he spoiled the 
thought when he had borrowed it : 

V Tlie woU*eciBg (woea shall soothe my pe^^Y^. ^^^?f-/> * 
' l^^ l^st can pajnt^ them who shall feel them mpst. 

Martial exploits may be paihtM; ^^ti^ipswoes 
may he painted ; but they are siirefy 1^i^i pained 
by Heitig welUsimg : it is not easy to paltft iii^sotig, 
or to sing in colours* 'f ^^» v ^ 

.'^ofpas^ge! in the Campaign haslJeen iftOlrS'often 
mej/kii^tied than thef simile of the angel^^ivbioh is 
said'Ai the! Tatldr to be " on^ of the-tuiblest 



that ever entered into the liteSfl*l>f ^iiiAtty^' 
and ife '{hierefore worthy of attentive <;<[Mlsidei>a«ion. 
tei it^bd lii-^ iiiqiiited whether it be.a^mite.t- A 
pbeticai^^^feis'tlie dlteovety of lik^ileifr between 
two H^ytiiins,' in their general nattit^l^'dteimiilflQr, or 
oi' iiAix^es \ tfei^minating by diffetent JOfj^atfens in 
sonie i^esemblatice of effect Btft>«he'ttifewlio»x)tf 
atfolillferUke a>nsdi[iifeiide^fh^'tt HtieUsiiusa^omof 
M\m\^QTi^m^cU\^ % BfeS dgeA^yflnudt iorinaie, 
liHt ab'a;^liUfitfattttn?i^!rf^>iij ^btrlai^mi^Ttosay 
"tiikt^'ttie THamefe S!^dtgrs'fiyds,.-fts^4fe^ 

fife1d§'f^oi^tbaf^^H%dIii^ittitX4to Jiariadd, 

'^^M^VttiiiilB*fl^6S'>iriosis»5*fl oWHwiBHweoe 

'^ bf ^Emf^^'ftSat^'li^ po«fra«i& '^iotehue arid ra- 
pidity of vejl(^/^^^J^'^ri^6^»l« tft^tloitihi jqubes 
fi^^th^hi6Uii<aii!i ^'^rf^^fitmsiji^thatf inHigdfiius 
wanders in quest of poetical decorationo^fdW the 
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bee D^aM^W td»icoll6fet Hdflf^yj he/ fefi^teitlieF case^ 
pr6<}uces'a slitl^^i thti ftiirid is irif6ffes^(llHl!h the 
resemblarice 6f tfahigs generally tinlike, a& unlike 
«» intfeUett and bbdy. Bot tf^Pki^ai: 'h«4 bttfh 
described as writing with the^opion^Aeis^.aiid 
- grandeur of Homer, or Hor&ce hud told "^al; he 
reviewed and finished his own poetry^ with the 
same care as Isbcrates polished' his orations^, in- 
stead of similitude, be would have exhibited al- 
most identity ; hfe would have givfe» th€»^aAi6tipW- 
traits with different names. In the p6^ s«6w 
exainined, when the English are rbpfeaented^d* 
gaining a fortified pags, by repetition O^'lifCaitk, 
and perseverance of resolution ; - their obstinacy 
of Courage and vigour of onset i» wdl ^IHliW^lltw! 
by the sea that breaks, with incessant batterfi^tfe* 
dike^ of Holland. This ife a simile i: birt i^hettt 
Addisdn, having celebrated tb^ h&mty ^ M^lbdt. 
rough's p«son, tells us, that •• Achlflea tb|i8iiwj($ 
fbrmed with every grace/* here is no simiUijibut-i» 
mere exemplification. A simile may b^ ddi^i^ted 
to line^ converging at a poiivtv Andis »^re eM- 
*ellttlt M Ihe lines ap^^aeh ftow^ gr^tt^iM^ 
^tattcfe':<*ifttt'e«ditipHiicAtioii •mtty'beitoh<s(i^ 
tWfr'p«t^tl€^1ittMs^ t»l^b'nitl on^to^Ml^i' within 
^fp^rbkiiimdo^)' 'nevet 'M s6pmA^ im& w^i^ 

>^Mai*Hi«l^gh^ii>ffio^e^tli4f^iigel^in Ihe p^aimi 
khik ^rte^%is\»6h t^ ^b)^'iijWi»oM:Jthe)iSaih^^wia 
^e«8«rifea'<by^etH inthfe^^toici maimen^ .Ufarfi. 
%»o»gh'^<^»tfeafehei'thJ^tottl0'tai(^«Sji^> theiJairgel 
^«ll&d^tft^fey)i4nt}' MaribdpMghi6^uQiiiovi^(} 
in peaceful thought;" the angel is **calm and 



AB^iiicMet, iwtuihe em^ &^w ^\w^ tbjs.saipf 

gneai^jbiiiow: wd n^eos^rcfa^ or dei^terity of appdicau 
Um^^ rOf^tbis J)f,MB,ddm%M name wMchilrfland 
auglrt tQiipfKHiiv ^€e gave md hisopinfo^ 1^ If 
IriMul get«f «aid he, ^^ ten $cboaU»af3 tp. write on 
itbetb^at^.o^Bl^Aheiiiii and eight, bad^buQu^t 9>€ 
^£*ngtlJ* lr(§bo«ld>not have, bqen Biwprised^f' 
yj*^f^<{ip^*aflQf Roaainond) t^^ it is seldom 
^^9SilP0i$d»Hi#' ooe <^ the first of Addison*.^, com- 
f#pi^f^«ir riT^ejHri;yect;i9 m^ ^hosea^ the ^tion 
ife^idl/eqiB^ the |)rai$e of M^lbwowgh, for 

JKbild^^b^ ffl«»e^ giws an opportunity, is^,ii\*at 
fig^^m^i ^r4^>j^ufnaQ .enceUence mmt be^ the 
ipmdU^Mrgowl'liwk, imiwrOTed by geflwa^ , The 
tiim^^ii»M6 rametitn€» great», wd aowotiiQ^s tenr 
dor »^t^ ypifeificattjwft . is eoay and, gi^^n 'ft^ne * i» 
dfiubllMPr^ioiv^ Adviwti^ in ;tboi sb#rt9$»8eH<^ttbe 
Iki^ A9iikb)4hQfe/kTHtAl« i(^BptA^o^tAjlQ«4>vn<fb 
M?llWft^«^lJ^i^tio'I^ di*i¥g^^%MfnftHP«^O^y 

of Sir Trusty and Gridaline, though of no})g|^ 
}inhif^ «rei|f^^iiiphjr^>llier»^^tHH»l*fWte4¥!Si' 

Akfll, to0ngBW%f^5Wd-i!iTb8(JV^lft4w^ 
fcifg?rB»»dt e^i^^^k'^igd^ii^llil^H^R^rocff^ 
j|)teaaMQ®!milSfl^iiW8<ilu6fitorl/ Ifr^t^^Jis^Bitl***)*!^**- 

Uui mW> ** -1 l)T»fu> Jilt '% jil:^iJO£li IjjitrjBoc) tu 
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v^ed the ii^t6f)rpdi>t9fof^pdbtf7:;/^lfid>woiti<l pro^ 
i^ably have eiMcUed^f* mcH' 4 » • 

The tragc% lof Cdto^ "which, (K)DEtrary. tir the rate 

observed iw sheeting* tb^ works oil otiier poets» has 

by the weight of iits chacaiiteirifin^eed Us way intd 

the late cotteotmi^: IK imquestioni^ly the' tnoMest 

{mNhieticMii 0£.AdcliB(m's gemus;; > Of a ^work ;bo 

niiK^; roadv'.ttjisi d^cuit to say any thing* new. 

About thnig& dn "whieh the publiok thinlcs ioilg^>it 

Qommotily att^os to think ri^t^ atid, of -Clatoiit 

has been not unjustly determined, that it ji^iqaith^r 

^aiqpoem in dhdogue^an a dramay^.ntther a JUiices- 

si'dn ofi just sentiments in elegant language;ttllaii|a 

representation xxf natural afiectionSyOjr of any state 

probable or p(»ssible in human life. Nothinj^heite 

^ eHcites/oir assuages emotion : ^^^hefwctt^ ftf»o 

'magioEdipower of raising phantastlob te^sorooritfild 

QMikiel^i^' ' iThe ^evients.' arei ex|)eotedi witioieul^mii- 

'dltadd^ and me rem^nberad wdt)«(m<pjt^^(imi^dw. 

<i)£ th^> agentJs we iHureno cane^i we^ooi»sld^i£il^t 

what they are doing, or what they ar€^ae(i]fl|lq<inj|f ;' 

jifeie imsirxinlfAoitlow Hdtabth^ lEiQai|to liajtl /Cato 

iH^tat b0iiii^£sdboiir^tbuitj8ahiniudc^ia anan^tifdiiihinn 

4hei^oda:itak0)CaPe9i|aDd whcan we^Jx^^ tb 1!heir 

I flouieii^ttelisdippBSidkitfidfemseiq^-^ 

o^oaisnoiDmptnicaitiiiat&iikiiltitU 9^n«iD^9Q^ fiftte 

Ills iiki^t dnbtttmon^ttotftM^ 1§iab sttdngl^ ottbub 

tddtUarrlt^etiociiaineiteeiii niBtd^lBieyii^iiafl^ Ae 

w^hicUiua&^uch^(ieiriA»artsrosn(^xfti^ 

dtiidtijldiere iE>aMiaQreeUyr:teo8Qeiiddin^ite f{4^ ^«lH^h 

'itkejireBdHJcUibr ndt^^^vdrfin toiivipitosa) apiml^is 

memory. 
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author to print it, without ari}dlli6atrifia^rleilfail»;- 
4ioni:^^ytpfKi^[ng<^d^oitm Imi^^Im^^ moil^ fa- 

vof tbfiflywie o|Mn«li%$i.tlittt;(iirg«i (thelimportiimty 
o£lM»f^ct9(^4£K[<it$^8ppowaec^lmft]M The 

^mniilatioB 00 paftMff>7in8tlB)iitiisttccie6 
.eispeotattbiiftiaitd^iM dUco^^i ha8iin;llbio8hiod»l or 
tcQO&ikidbiatnoffigtUfintfats aaetiif^dis^pgttia too de- 
iclaili^(iry,to£ qnaffiictiAg* degaace^^aadlcfaiH f>ki- 

.h >')TlftemiBittt8a]cty^iof jqiftiauaev' faciwttveo ittinigkt 
/qiiidbtj!i)e*€8n«tt€t iM^pommoai martais^badf no othw 
jeffiM^itfaanloliacdeaBeiuiisin fixed) idtslike^^i^jbut 
ilM9i(i^irftbe4^as.m)t ^merely capuktow-ui He!£tiiifi4 
<ymiA sbowedrim^Dyi&ultB ; tee^shawed themiiodeed 
blvithoBn^eiy bliittheibuod^^in i»leed;iii[itbaQulir- 
ites^f jMicb/ sbi^QUgbt to xesoise im tniidinm i&tmi 
:0hiimg>9ni^/t}\oaf^)9tf l»t^ itwilLfaave no^ttecitfe 
i^hsemyi>im^»» frooiithBiwxii^^wJuchdtiwdattvdtirs 

< I rr> Wb3rnbe>;)jsv)eai venrogusd \to tiie lopiMOflfeiof 'jthe 

imutitetnpci^ he giwsidlub7^»Km/<b^^racloa]!j|^^ tfaat^ 

liOfVf A de£^Qoe rHD(t0 b0r{)^tMlniGdir>]gehe¥^ls£ip- 

i^aJ9W^9lih^ito^pfinnd)^trtb«a|i^ih^ 

9«ltd -^^lnnMSft^ biflrriih9«iitd€Dr^^dm«te^e 

alMidlto i^i^tm itBtfo affedtteda^ant^dob l^Qf dil 

'3 Aettrj^^c^^inlil in iib9ti»»«>i}ob9riitinr^«B5t 

>iWbaii|a p<M(k]mnte8rarlk»ige%i is^ikMtei&iieAas 

yiomom 
* Spence. 



|0dgfffia0fit, and whofe^a hellaft g^u^tbitfjiaef^ 
ffismifimvipQiQimown menu and ^dCfm^$Qm$Jlf^ 
SL1Q0M4 ihoiH people come eocHy to iim nep^&r 
B^^B^aiiim ^f^ puch ft taigedy,, mthout any vjJi^JbiNl 
expeetatiovt i^^ddb^tsire waa^miixm^ or im^nqibltr 
pr^poawmcm; that sudi an. audkiiise it liable to^ 
reoeive th^ ii|ipr?ss)on» whidi tb^e poem jliiitt.is^ 
turaUy floiake .o« tbemi^ and t^ ^udge 4y^. tboir. /Qim 
tj^amOf and their own judgenaeitts^ aoditbaAi H&Bm 
;md Ju^ement are csJm and seceoe^ pc4 ISnPM^ 
by nature to make proselytes, and to ec^lroUri awt 
lord it lOver the ima^nation of otbersw ^¥* i tiaftt 
W(ht» ^Q author writas a taragedyt whorfcfiopvrftr^ 
ha» nc^ither g^ks or judgemoAt, heh^ir ftoo^Mrm 
i0 this making a party^ and ho endeavooiniit^make^ 
up in: industry what 13 wanting in tali^nf^iai^^ 
wpply by poetical craft the absencQ ol^jpim^fA 
art t timt sucb an author is humbly. eantfifit^<t& 
rai^e men's, passions by a pk)t without dootSM^inidr 
be d^pairs of doing it by that whkb 'ber-brii^c^^ 
upc^rthe stage* That party and pai^ioi^r ap^pi»^ 
ppsskCQsiqny 9xe ^amoroua iand itumidt^^iM^tbw^ 
^n^ so muobtthe moffeiclainorduf tuid^fiuffiliiU^^ 
by> how JiHii^ the: min*e erjironeou^t 4liat>ttbc(>^dof 
^iiineisr aijid'tj^annio^eioti^ef }tb€(iimagin^di$iU^ 
pefwt]yi.wb0t^nt jOdgeiBMS^ aMi$^^ tote 

rageous torrent, bear down all oppositidt^JpN^fi^ 

^4tf¥^li48(p9^P$hisijfaY<wif^^ p; Ml 

iirf 'l4ft,fWr^j4)bt^fi4i^t95^ev trag^t^ctetv 
feff JihPv^ct^4l§^bi*ti#ftt«f.:ppet^^ to 
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ifiritate the D^h^e Dispensatioti^ and to inculoite 
II partic^u^ ¥rcmAmce. ^is triie^ indeed, upcm 
tliestagift of the worlds the ivkked sometimes 
ptotuf^T, and the guiltless suffer. But that is pet- 
tnitted by thp Governor of the world, to show, 
fVom the attribute <^his infinite justice, that there 
it a ^mpensation in futurity, to prove the im- 
tnortatity of the human soul, and the certainty of 
fbtufd rewards and punishments. But the poetical 
^9ons in tragedy exist no longer than the reading, 
i*' thie representaticMti ; the whole extent of their 
enmity is circumscribed by those } and therefore, 
-^ring >t{iat reading or representatirni; according 
toitheir merits or demerits, they must be punished 
or mwarded^ If this is not done, there id no 
iiti^ioMial distribution of poetical justice, no in- 
kp«6tl«e lecture of a particular Providence, 'Mid 
tio imitation of the Divine Dispensation. And yet 
the^ ^author of thid tragedy does not only rutt 
CSQUntfer to this, in the fate of his principid cha* 
r^ct&ti bot ev^ry where, throughout it, maktis 
amtiae^sufier, and vice triumph : for «)t tin\fC&,to 
isi'vattipishgdi by Caesar, but the treachery iaM 
perfidibusisssfc of Syphax preVa^ over «lle 'hotie^ 
iimpttdtjitiiaiid ' the cfedulity of Jubif ^ aM 'tMi 
^^ ^dbitetf lEmd * djMiiiMilalbian^ t^/P^u^iMov«f 
tfae>g!etierou»j frank]^ssiiiffid-opefi4ke«h6(lfl«^ ttf 

Whatever pleasure there may be in seeing orfWi^fc 

ness often prosptreiin refcHif<^< th<<)>d6f 'fa^^i^tiiit^ 
at'Utie^ :to»givt^4t**|w'0.^pkity^ Tor 
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law;s brolijen bj( exhibiting the world in its true 
fprm?. The stage may sometimes gratify our 
i;i(ishesj, bjUt if it be tri% the ** mirror qflif€f** it 
ought to show US sometimes what we are to ex- 
pect. 

, I^eruiis objects to the characters, that they are 
not natural, or reasonable; but as heroes and he- 
roines a^e not beings that are seen every day, it is 
hard to' find upon what principles tlieiif cbndubt 
sTiailbe tried. It is, however, not usetesS ^t(i edii- 
sider what he says of the manner in wl]lich iC4^ 
recefves the account of his son's deathl 

** Nor is the grief of Cato, in the fbuAlh'^ifiltJ 
pne jot more in nature than that of his soil' and 
Lucia in the, third, Cato receives the new^ t(f 
his son's death not only with dry eyes, biit wi^th^'il 
sprt of satisfaction ; and in the same '^ page '^^^3^ 
-teafs for the calamity of his country, and ao^'tWe 
same thing in the next page upon the bare* rfdpre^ 
hension of the danger of his friends. / ISfoV^ sfniii 
tlie love of one*3 country is the love of ^tSrf^ i 
countrymen, as I have sliown iipoi\ anbtHor oc- 
c^sion^ I desire to ask these question's :' pi rail dur 
countryriien, which do we Ipve mosti' th^^^ ]^^^^ 
we know* or those whgpi w^ know,nbt1^/ -aiid of 
those whom we Kniiw^^ which' ^do we c\e?isii'mo^ft 
our friends or our enemies ? -Ana. or our ineuqs, 
which are the dearest to us>, those. who are related 
to ufi, or those who are oox ? Ana pi. all ouTTfe- 
iations, foi5 which iia.ve we most tenderness, tot 

those whaafe.near td us, or forxhose whc^are re- 

^inioxiu ^'ilfibpfnfnr rjfir ,/iu)oIih>;=' jifQ.iwr! go^^/r 
mote?. And of. our. near relationsj. which are tr<e 

nearest, and consequently tne dearest to us, bur 
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cjffspring, or others ? Our oflfepring most certainly ; 
as Nature, or, in other words, Pro vicjence has 
wisely contrived for the preservation of inankiiid.' 
Now, does it not follow, from what Has fee^ii saiU,' 
that for a man to receive the news' of Kis 'son*s 
death with dry eyes, and to weep at the same time 
for the calamities of his country, is a wretched af- 
fectation, and a miserable inconsistency? Is no^ 
^at, in plain English, to receive with dry eyes 
the news of the deaths of those for whose sake olu- 
c^u^trjy i$ a ^ame so dear to us, and at the same 
time to shed tears for those far whose sakes our. 
cjpij^nt^y is.not a name so dear to us ?" 
• l^ut thisv ^rmidable assailant is. less resistible 
^hen ne attacks the probability of the action, and 
thp,.re^sona,bleness of the plan. Every critical 
reader mi|st remark, that Addison has, with a 
scruputdsiiy almost unexampled on the English 
sto^gej^.cpnfihed hinaself in time to a single ^ay^ and 
iiij^platje to rigorcius unity. The scene never 
cha^jgi^s, and the whole action of the play passes 
ip^ the great halt of Cato's Jiouse at Utica.' Muc¥i', 
therefore vis don^ in the hall,, for wni6li^'any ouier 
place had , been more, fit ; and xhis impropnefy 
3pms many hmts cf merriment, and, op- 




urgpQ^ those who delight m critical oonxroversy 
j^ll not think it tedious. . , ^ • . 

' **'tJDon the departure or Tortiiis, Sem^f^i^s 
inakes but one sohloauy, andTimmediately m comes 




,affe at iiVft- 
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mediately* ^^piqjrjiftx.the^r ^i^s tq^t^^ J^\tii 
their snuff-^ol^Q5^ in.th^ haudsi^fts JM^. Baye«.|xa* 
it, and feague it ajy^jj, But, m tbexnic^t: X)f t^^t; 
wise scene, JSjphax seems tp giv^ , a sjpt^spnj^fjlft 
€autipn,toJSjempTpn:^^s., . , , , , . ; , . ^ 

%]iA. But 18 ittrao/^SampriMihis^ itet yotifi^niA^'* i * 'H 

Cato lias piercing ^ye^.. . . , ^ ^ ,^ ^. ^ 

^< Tkere isagreatifeai of caution shown, inddiiftj 
in meeting in a governor's own halt tot estnry 01^ 
their plot against him* Whaterert lopmion tfalr^ 
have of his eyes, I suppose they iac^e ^nehe oflihi«^ 
ears, or they would never havQ talked ttti^thui 
fi>^ida irate ISO near :-^ i -.l ; 

' QoAai ! tbovL must be cautious. 

Cfhl yes, . very cautious ^ for if Cato sljo^d^ver^^ 
hcsar yau, and turn you off for politik:iaijSa'(?ae8aT, 
would ^yer tfdcje you, /; . t. ,. j r 

. *V\Vhen Cato, act IL turn^ the ^en^pi^o^n^ o^ 
the ball, ^on pr^te^ce of acquainting Ju^a F^Jth^ 
the result of their de^e3, he appe^^f tp mi^tp d^ 
a thiflg w^iab is^eirfier r^aspnaUe npr dcyi^ lA\i^ 
injgh^certainly haye^ !?etter be,9.n m^di^i^g^i^^ 
vith ti^ re^ijjt of that ^el^at^^ifi .spipp.jpiftYAft^ 
apartment of the palace. Bi^ the^poi^t w<a^^4?^v^n, 
upon this absurdity to malf;^ w^y.^,3J;i9tb^fj(|and 
that is, to give Juba an 9pppi^^t]^ft;0;.j4|^ 
Marcia of her father, Ji\J^%^^^v^v^f],^d^ ^f^ 
of Juba and Syphax, in the same act ; Ae inv^c- 
tiraf^dfrS^ptautt agalnM<he AoiiuiRS mi^CartO'^^the 

b6a!t"aM^y'tedil^'by fofcejand hjs.^rut^l ^ji^' 
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dunioro^ '^e tipon Ui rdftisd, and^at ^ time 
when Cftto was scarcely out of 6ig1i4 aiiid'^rhaps 
not out of bearing, at least some of hiS guards or 
domeisticks must necessarify be supposed to be 
within hearings is a tfaii^ that is so far fi-oni'l^ng' 
probable^ that it is haxdly possible. * . ^^ 

** Sempnmius) in' thi& se^cbnd act^ conies t)aek 
onco more in the ^ame morning to the governor's 
boU^i.tOe caixy mt the eedtpinugr with Syphax 
^gaiost^ the'gKivan»9fy hi8> <oun^5 ^nd: ht» ^iMiily y 
ij^Kkhfia>>so' stupid, that it is below the Mibdom' 
<^ithe -G^Sy th^ Macs^ and the Tea^gues ; eiiFcaii 
EUstaiQe Coimnins himself would never have gone' 
to Justice-hall, to have conspired against the goi 
vemment. If officers at Portsmouth . should lay 
their heads together, in order to the carrying <?(ff* 
jj^ G— 's niede or daughter, would they meet in 
Ji^ ^-J.*i5 hall, tb carry on that conspiracy ?" 
There would be no necessity for tbeii' ineelling 
l^fd^at least tiH they came to the execution of 
iifeif ploti because there would be othelr places to 
ttifeet ia. There ^uld be no prblmbility fliiit they' 
«ihodkltneet thb*e, because there would be i)laces' 
hiot^'psivate^nd Ajore commodious. Tl^oix^ ttere' 
oWgWt io b« ttothittg in i traglpal a^ti^ bW 4^ai£ 

iS iw<«s^-WtrS^d. •'•'': y^; ^'':';'' "i^ 




hrf ih'ft;i^vithotit' tny ttaiWe^ 
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or probabilky - oocM i kme d by the Mt^n, as duly 
and as regulaky, wkhout intemiptli]^ one aaotber, 
as if there were a triple league between tliefli»aiid 
a mutual agieesieiit thi^ each AmM give ^ace 
tQ^ and make vn^ for» the 6tfier» m a ^be airf or- 
derly succession, 

^< We now come to the Hiird act. Sen ypw ii us, 
in this ac^ comes into tbe gO¥emoi*^ liatt^ wMi 
the l^s^defs of the mutiny : but, as soon as Cato 4s 
g(Mie, Semproniu8» who bat just beibw Imd aetod 
like an unparalleled knave, discovers himself, Mke 
an egregious fool, to be an accomplice in dbe con- 
spiracy, 

:Semp. Know> villains^ when sucli paltry sliures presume 
1^0 tnix in treason^ if the plot succeeds^ 
They're thrown neglected hy; but^ if it iaSlt^ 
They'ie sare to die like dogs^ as you shsU do. 
Here> take these factious mensters^ drag them ibvtk 
To 8udd^ death— 

** 'Tis true, indeed, the second leader says, there 
are none^ there but friends ; but is that possible at 
such a juncture? Can a parcdi <^ rogues attempt to 
assaiqttitf e the governor of a town of war, in his own 
bons^f in mid^y ? and, after th^ are discovered, 
and 'dlBfailwdf «aft tbere be none near them but 
fri^ods ? Is it n<^ plain^ fiom these words of 8em- 

T# iaddia destlH-> 

and inw tbe eotraiios of the guards upoia tibe 
wofd of Mcnmaiid, that those gtiards were within 
ear^rfiot? Behold Semproniu9 then pafpably^dis- 
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ctrAmd. ►• W#lf cwftleff^ ((ji^'JlWJi/ilifeMiHHat instead 
oBUAM^bMigBtf tfpiWftFi Yfh'fM^^^^i'&rlf^ Igcnre 
in the govemor*^ hall, and there carries on his 
conspiracy a^inst the government, the third tirtic 
in the same dayi T?vith hif* old comrade iSyphax, 
wlio enters at the same time that the guards are 
carrying away tiie leaders, big with the ncAVs of 
the defeat of Sempronius; though where he fiad 
his intelligence so soon is difficuh to imagine? 
And now the reader may expect a veiy extraordi- 
nary scene ; there is not abundance of spirit in- 
deedj nor a great deal of passion, bnt there is 
wisdom more than enough to supply all defects, 

'^SffikftOs^^ StaA deiigii, my fiiend^ hus proved afcorflsi^ ; 
Still there remains an after-game to play: ' ' !^ 

My troops are mKmnte^, thdr Numldiair tibceia ' ^ 

Snuff up the wjnday'ai&d bug to aoour the desart. - « » v » * 
Let but %>|>friiMig tod m fe <w fl^t, ' ' ' ;' ':, 
Wfi *11 force the gate, where Marcus keeps^rfe jgtiitrd^ '*'" 
And hew down all that would oppose our passage ; ^ ' : *> 
' -^irjil^r J1Ifc%ftt|'fisiHto^r«sar*« c^p. " ' ' ^* ^ 

Wrf«*iitf tlfOHglv fi6'tfeBiHi'!f lli€f 'Mf^^itM^^ 




He is now in her own house ! and we have neither 

seen he/^sftA-iifeir* *f^ftefj "^^^^f'^j^ 

the play began. But now let ushear Sypnax : — 

BUtM^tes"old» ^^aKe"a,l'%>'fnding her 
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out? They talk as if she were as hard to be foun d 
as a hare in a frosty morning. 

Semp. But hcyw to gain admission ! 

Oh ! she is foiuid out then, it seems. 

But how to gain admission ! for access 

Is giv'n to none, but Juba and her brothers. 

But, raillery apart, why access to Juba ? For he 
was owned and received as a lover neither by the ' 
father nor by the daughter. Well ! but let that 
pass. Syphax puts Sempronius out of pain im- 
mediately; and, being a Numidian, abounding in 
wiles, supplies him with a stratagem for admission, 
that, I believe, is a nonpareille. 

Si/pk, Thou shalt have Juba's dress, and Juba's guards ; 
The doors will open when Numidia's prince 
Seems to appear before them. 

•' Sempronius is, it seems, to pass for Juba in full 
day at Cato's house, where they were both so very 
well known, by having Juba's dress and his guards j 
as if one of the Marshals of France could pass 
for the Duke of Bavaria at noon-day, at Versailles, 
by having his dress and liveries. But how does 
Syphax pretend to help Sempronius to young 
Juba's dress ? Does he serve him in a double ca- 
pacity, as general amd master of his wardrobe? But 
why Juba's guards? For the devil of any guards 
kas Juba appeared vnth yet. Well 1 though this 
is a mighty politick invention, yet, methinks, they 
might have done without it: for, since the advice 
that Syphax gave to Sempronius was. 

To hurry her away by m^y force, 

ija my opinion the shortest and likeliest way of 
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Coming at the lady was by demolishing, instead of 
putting on an impertinent disguise to circumvent 
two or three slaves. But Sempronius, it seems, is 
of another opinion. He extds to the skies the 
invention of old Syphax :— 

Semp. Heavens ! what a thought was there ! 

** Now, I appeal to the reader, if I have not been 
as good as my word. Did I not tell him, that 1 
would lay before him a very wise scene ? 

" But now let us lay before the reader that part 
of the scenery of the fourth act, which may show 
the absurdities which the author has run into, 
through the indiscreet observance of the unity of 
place. I do not remember that Aristotle has said 
any thing expressly concerning the unity of place. 
*Tis true, implicitly he has said enough in the 
rules which he has laid down for the chorus. For, 
by making the chorus an essential part of tragedy, 
and by bringing it on the stage immediately after 
the opening of the scene, and retaining it there 
till the very catastrophe, he has so determined and 
fixed the place of action, that it was impossible for 
an author on the Grecian stage to break through 
that unity. I am of opinion, that if a modern 
tragick poet can preserve the unity of place, with* 
put destroying the probability of the incidents, 'tis 
always best for him to do it j because, by the pre- 
servation of that unity, as we have taken notice 
above, he adds grace, and clearness, and comeli- 
ness, to the representation. But since there are 
no express rules about it, and we are under no 
compulsion to keep it, since we have no chorus as 

k2 
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the Grecian poet had ; if it cannot be preserved, 
without rendering the greater part of the incidents 
unreasonable and absurd, and perhaps sometimes 
monstrous, 'tis certainly better to break it, 

" Now comes buliy Sempronius, comically acv 
coutred and equipped with his Numidian dress and 
his Numidian guards. Let the reader attend to 
him with all his ears ; for the words of the wise 
are precious : — ' 

Semp, The deer is lodged, I Ve track'd her to her covert. ^^ 

" Now I would fain know why this deer is said 
to be lodged, since we have not heard one word^ 
since the play began, of her being at all out of 
harbour : and if we consider the discourse with 
which she and Lucia begin the act, we have reason 
to believe that they had hardly been talking of 
such matters in the street. However, to pleasure 
Sempronius, let us suppose, for once, that the deer 
is lodged : — 

The deer is lodg^, I Ve track'd her to her covert. 

** If he had seen her in the open field, what oc- 
casion had he to track her when he had so many 
Numidian dogs at his heels, which, with one hal- 
loo, he might have set upon her haunches ? If he 
did not see her in the open field, how could he 
possibly track her ? If he had seen her in tho 
street, why did he not set upon her in the street^ 
since through the street she must be carried at 
last ? Now here, instead of having his thqugbta 
upon his business, and upon the present danger; 
instead of meditating and contriving how he shall 
pass with his mistress through the southern gate. 



where hei* bi:k>ther Mar(:u3 is upon the guard/ and 
where he would certainly prove an impedvnent to 
lum, which is the Roman word for the baggt^e; 
instead of doing this Sempronius is entertaining 
liimself with whimsies : — 

Semp, Hotr will the jnoung Nmnidian tinre to see 
Hia tnistreas k>st ! If aught could gkd my aottl> 
Bey<Hid th' enjoyment of so bright a prize> 
'Twould be to torture that young, gay barbarian. 
But hark ! what noise ? Death to ray hopes ! *tis he, 
'Tis Juba'sself? There is but one way left ! 
He must be murderM, and a passage cut 
Through tiiose his guards. 

" Pray, what are * those guards ?* I thought at 
present, that Juba's guards had been Sempronius*s 
tools, and had been dangling after his Keels. 

'* But now let us sum up all these absurdities 
together. Sempronius goes at noon-day, in Juba's 
clothes, and with Juba's guards, to Cato^s palace, 
in order to pass for Juba, in a place where they 
were both so very well known: he meets Juba 
there, and resolves to murder hini with his own 
guards. Upon the guards appearing a little bash-^ 
ful, he threatens them : — 

Hah ! dastards, do you tremble ! 
. ' Or act like men ; or, by yon azure heav'n! 

" But the guards still remaining restive, Sem- 
pronius himself attacks Juba, while each of the 
guards is representing Mr. Spectator's sign of the 
Grscper, awed, it seems, and terrified by Sempro^ 
nius's threats. Juba kiUs Sempronius, and takes 
his own army pfisodecs, and caries them in triurpph 
^way to OatOr Now, I woul4 £^in know, if any 
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part of Mr. Bayes's tragedy is so full of absurdity 
as this? 

" Upon hearing the clash of swords, Luda and 
Marcia come in. The question is, why no men 
com6 in upon hearing the noise of swords in the 
governor's hall ? Where was the governor him- 
self? Where were his guards ? Where were his 
servants ? Suqh an attempt as this, so near the 
governor of a place of war, was enough to alarm 
the whole garrison : and yet, for almost half an 
hour after Sempronius was killed, we find none of 
those appear, who were the likeliest in the world ^ 
to be alarmed ; and the noise of swords is made to 
draw only two poor women thither, who were 
most certain to run away from it. Upon Lucia 
and Marcia's coming in, Lucia appears in all the 
symptoms of an hysterical gentlewoman : — 

Luc. Sure 'twas the clash of swords ! my troubled heart 
^ Is so cast down^ and sunk amidst its sorrows^ 
It throbs with fear^ and aches at every sound ! 

And immediately her old whimsy returns upon 
her : — 

O, Marcia^ should thy brothers^ for my sake— 
I die away with horror at the thought. . 

She fancies that there can be no cutting of 
throats, but it must be for her. If this is tra- 
gical, I would fain know what is comical. Well ! 
upon this they spy the body of Sempronius ; and 
Marcia, deluded by the habit, it seems, takes him 
for Jubaj for, says she, 

^* The hjcj^ i0 muffled up within the garment. 

" Now, how a man could fight, and fall with his 
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fiice muffled up in his garment, is, I think, a little 
hard to conceive ! Besides^ Juba, before he killed 
him, knew him to be iSempronius. It was not by 
his gs^ment that he knew this ; it was by his face, 
then: his face therefore was not muffl^. Upon 
^eing this man with his muffled face, Marcia falls 
a f aving ; and, owning her passion . for the sup- 
posed defunqt, begins to make his funeral oration. 
Upon which Juba enters listening, I suppose, ou 
tip-toe; for I cannot imagine how any one can 
enter listening in any other posture.* I would fain 
know ho.w. it came to pass, that during all this 
4ime he had sent npbody, no, not so much as a 
candle-snuffer, to take away the dead body of Sem- 
pronius. Well I but let us r^ard him listening. 
rHaying left his apprehension behind hipa, he^ at 
first, applies what Marcia says to Sempronius. . But 
finding at last, with much ado, that he himself is 
the happy man, he quits his eve-droppipg, and 
discovers himself just time enou^ to prevent his 
being cu<;kolded by a dead man, of whom the 
moment before he had appeared so jealous; and 
greedily intercepts the bliss which was fondly de- 
signed for one who could npt be the better for it. 
But here I must ask a question : how comes Juba 
to Ifet^n here, who had txot listened before through- 
out the play ? Or how comes he to be tl^e only 
person of this tragedy who listens, when love and 
treason were so often talked in so publick a place 
as a hall ? I am afraid the author was driven upon 
all these absurdities only to introduce this miser- 
ab}e mistake of Marcia, which, after all, is much 



bekiw tlje dignity of tragedy, as any tiling is whkM 
is thd effect or result of trick. ^ 

• " But let us come to tKe scenery o^the fifth 
9Ct. Cato spears first «ipon the scene, iMtting in 
a thoughJtful pasture ) in his hand Plato^s Treatise 
(m the Immortality of the Soul, a drawn sword on 
the table by him. Now let us consider the {^ace 
in wiiidi this sight is presented to us. The plate» 
forsooth, is a lomg hall. Let us suppose, that any 
one should place himself in this posture, in ibe 
mid^t of one of our haUs in London; that lie 
should s^pfiear sohiSj in a sullen posture, ft drawn 
sword 031 the table by him j in his band Plato^* 
Treatise on the Immortality of the Soul, translated 
li^tdly by Bernard Lintot : I desire the reader to 
ix)iisider, whether such a person las this would pass 
with them who beheld him for a great p0.triot, a 
great philosopher, or a general, or some whimsieal 
penson, who fancied himiself all these ? and whether 
the peqpif who belonged to the frnkify M^onld 
think that such a person had a design upon their 
iiiidriffg or His own? 

• .^♦^ In short, that Cato should sit long enoug)^ m 
the aforesaid posture, in the midst of this lai^ 
hdli .to read over Plato^is Treatise on thd Immor- 
tality of the JSoiil, which is a lecture of twa long 
iiours} that he should p^pose to himiself ta be 
private there upon that occasion j that he should 
he angry with his son for intruding there j, then, 
tba^ he should leave this halt upon the pretence 
of sleep, give himself the mortal wound in his bed- 
chamber,, and then be brought back into that haH 



ix>.iexpire, pfutely.to show lHBig^od.bffW&ng^«aul 
^ave his friends the trouble of commg op. to'his 
bedcHamber ; all this appears to me ta be impro- 
bable» incredible».impoiSi5ible/' 
. ..Such is the. censure of Dennis. There is, as 
Dryden expresses. it, perhaps *' too much hmse* 
play in his railleries ;'' but if his jests are coarse^ 
his arguments are strong. Yet, as we lovie better 
to be pleased than be taught, Cato is read, and the 
cntiok is neglected. 

. Flashed with consciousness of these detections 
of absurdity in the conduct, he aflerwaids^attacked 
.the sentiments of Cato ; but he then amused him- 
self with petty cavils and minute objections* 

Of Addison^s smaller poems, no particular men- 
•tion is necessary ; they have little that can employ 
^r recjuire a critick. The parallel of the princes 
and gods in his verses to Kneller, i^ oAen happy, 
but is too well known to be quoted. 

His translations, so far as I have compared them, 
ma.nt the exactaess of a scholar. That - he under- 
stood his authors cannot be doubte4i bot h^ 
versions will not teach others to iHiderstanditbem, 
beisig too licentiously parapbrasticiii. They are, 
lioM^ver, for the most part, smooth and easy ; and, 
^what is the first eificellence of a tran^tofy ^mk ^s 
^pay be read with pleasure by thpse wiio do n^t 
J&Bkom the originals. 

^ His pof&try is polished and pure ; the product of 
« mhid too judicious to commit fiiults^ b^t m)tsn£- 
ificiently vigormis to attain ^excellence. He has 
^son^etimes a striking line, or a shining paragraph ; 
birt in the whole he is warm rather than fervid, and 
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shows more dexterity than strength. He was 
however one of our earliest examples of correct- 
ness. 

The versification which he had learned from 
Dryden he debased rather than refined. His 
-rhymes are often dissonant ; in his Georgick he 
admits broken lines. He uses both triplets and 
alexandrines, but triplets more frequently in his 
trailsktion than his other works. The mere struc- 
ture of verses seems never to have engaged much 
of his care. But his lines are very smooth in 
Rosamond, and too smooth in Cato. 

Addison is now to be considered as a critick ;. 
a name which the present generation is scarcely 
willing to allow him. His criticism is condemned 
as tentative or experimenta], rather than scien- 
tifick ; and he is considered as deciding by taste 
ratlier than by principles. 

It is not uncommon, for those who have grown 
wise by the labour of others, to add a little of 
their own, smd overlook their masters. Addison 
is now despised by "Some who perhaps would never 
have seen his defects, but by the lights which he 
aflforded them. That he always wrote as he would 
think it necessary to write now, cannot be affirmed ; 
his instructions were such as the characters of his 
readers made proper. That general knowledge 
which now circulates in common talk was in his 
time rarely to be found. Men not professing 
learning were not ashamed of ignorance ; and^ in 
the female world, any acquaintance with books 
was distinguished only to be censured. His pur- 
pose was to infuse literary curiosity by gentle and 
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unsuif^cted conveyance, into the gay, the idle, 
and the wealthy: he therefore presented know- 
ledge in the most alluring form, not lofty and 
austere, but accessible and familiar. When he 
showed them their defects, he showed them like- 
wise that they might be easily supplied. His at- 
tempt succeeded: inquiry was awakened, and 
comprehension expanded. An emulation of in- 
tellectual elegance was excited, and from this 
lime to our own life has been gradually exalted, 
and conversation purified and enlarged. 

Dryden had, not many years before, scatter^ 
criticism over his prefaces with very little parsi* 
mony; but though he sometimes condescended to 
be scHnewhat familiar, his manner was in general 
too scholastick for those who had yet their rudi- 
ment$ to learn, and found it not easy to under- 
stand their master. His observations were framed 
rather for those that were learning to write, than 
for those that read only to talk. 

An instructor like Addison was now wanting, 
whose remarks, being superficial, might be easily 
understood, and being just, might prepare the 
mind for more attainments. Had he presented 
Paradise Lost to the publick with all the pomp of 
system and severity of science, the criticism would 
perhaps have been admired, and the poem still 
have been neglected ; but by the blandishments of 
gentleness and facility he has made Milton an 
universal favourite, with whom readers of every 
class think it necessary to be pleased* 

He descended now and then to lower disquisi- 
tions y and by a serious display of the beauties of 
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Ghevy Chase ex}]iosed hknsdf to the ridicule of 
Wagstaff, who bestowed a like pompons character 
Son Tom Thumb ; and to the contempt of Dentils, 
who, considering the fundamental position of his 
criticism/ that Chevy Chase pleases^ and might to 
please, because it is natural, observes, '^ that there 
is a way of deviating from nature, by bombast or 
tumour, which soars above nature, and enlarges 
imag^ beyond their real bulk; by aifectation, 
which forsakes nature in quest c£ something un» 
suitable ; and by imbecility, which degrades list 
lure by faintness and diminutidn, by obscuring its 
fl^rpearances, and weakening its effects." In Chevy 
Chase there is not much of either bombast* or af- 
fectation ; but there is chill and lifeless imbecility* 
3%e story cannot possibly be told in a manner that 
shall make less impi'ession on the mind. 

Before the profound observers of thie present 
race repose too securely on the consciousness of 
their superiority to Addi*)n, let them consider bk 
Rethttrks on Ovid, in which miay be foand spe- 
cimens of criticism sufficiently subtle atid refined t 
let them peruse likewise his Essays cm Wit, and on 
the Pleasures of Imagination, in which he founds 
art on the bise of nature, and di'aws the principles 
of invetttiott front dispositions inherent in the mind 
of man with skill and elegance, such as his' coi*- 
IfieiBliers \W11 not easily attain. 

As a dfescriber of Itfe and manners, he most be 
aHowcd to stand perhaps the first of the first rankv 
His humour, which, as Steele observie^, is peculiar 
to himself, is so happily difRised' as to give the 
grace of novelty to domestick scenes and daily oc- 
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currencea^ He never " outsteps . tte modesty <£ 
nature/' nor raises merriment or wonder by the 
violation of truth. His figures neith^ divert by 
distortiQi), nor amaze by aggravation. He copies 
IMe with 80 much fidelity, that he can be hardly 
said to invent ; yet his exhibitions have an air so 
much original, that it is difficult to suppose them 
w>t merely, the product of ima^ati(m» 
. Ab a teacher of wisdom, he may be confidently 
^E^oWed. His religion ha& nothing in it enthusi- 
aatick pr superstitious : he appears neither weakly 
credulous, xh>t wantonly sceptical ; his morality is 
peither dangjerously lax, nor impracticably rigid* 
All the enchantment of fancy, and all the cogency 
pf argument are employed to recommend to the 
xeader. his real interest, the care of pleasing the 
Author of his beings Truth is shown sometime^ 
as the phantom of a vision ; sometimes appears 
half-veiled in an allegory ; sometimes attracts re- 
gard in the robes of fancy ; and sometimes steps 
forth in the confidence of reason. She wears a 
thousand dresses, and in all is pleasing. 

Mille habet ornatus^ mille decenter habet. 

His prose is the model of the middle style; on 
grave subjects not formal, on light occasions not 
groveling j pure without scrupulosity, and exact 
without apparent elaboration ; always equable, and 
always easy, without glowing words or pointed sen- 
tences. Addison never deviates from his track to 
snatch a grace ; he seeks no ambitious ornaments, 
and tries no hazardous innovations. His page is 
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always luminous, but never blazes in unexpected 
splendour. 

It was apparently his principal endeavour to 
avoid all harshness and severity of diction ; he is 
therefore sometimes verbose in his transitions and 
connexions, and sometimes descends too much to 
the language of conversation ; yet if his language 
had been less idiomatical, it might have lost some- 
what of its genuine Anglicism. What he attempted, 
he performed ; he is never feeble, and he did not 
wish to be energetick ; he is never rapid, and he 
never stagnates. His sentences have neither stu- 
died amplitude, nor affected brevity ; his periods, 
though not diligently rounded, are voluble and 
easy. Whoever wishes to attain an English style, 
familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not osten- 
tatious, must give his days and nights to the vo- 
lumes of Addison. 
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John Hughes, the son of a citizen in London^ 
and of Anne Burgess, of an ancient family in 
Wiltshire, was born at Marlborough, July 29, 1677* 
He was educated at a private school ; and though 
his {advances in literature are, in the Biographia, 
very ostentatiously displayed, the name of hig 
master is somewhat ungratefully concealed*. 

At nineteen he drew the plan of a tragedy; and 
paraphrased, rather too profusely, the ode of Ho- 
race which begins " Integer Vitse." To poetry 
he added the science of musick, in which he seems 
to have attained considerable skill, together with 
the practice of design, or rudiments of painting. 

His studies did not withdraw him wholly from 
business, nor did business hinder him from study. 
He had a place in the office of ordnance ; and was 
secretary to several commissions for purchasing 
lands necessary to secure the royal docks at Chat- 

* He was educated in a dissenting academy^ of which the Rev. 
Mr. Thomas Rowe was tutor ; and was fellow-student there with 
Dr. Isaac Watts, Mr. Samuel Say, and other pe]:sons of eminence. 
In the Horse Lyrics of Dr. Watts is a poem to the memory of 
Mr. Rowe. 
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ham and'PartsiSKittth,; yet found time t&^cc^iit 
himself ^ith modern languages. 

Jn i697 he published a poem on the Peace of 
Ryswick; and 1699 another piece, called The 
Court of Neptune, on the return of King William, 
which he addressed to Mi\ Montague, the general 
patron of the followers of the Muses. The same 
year he produced a song on the Duke of Glou- 
cester's birthday. 

He did not confine himself to poetry, but culti* 
vated otiier kinds of writing With great success j' 
and about this time showed his knowledge of ha^ 
man nature by an Essay on the Pleasure of b€»ng 
deceived. Iti I702 he published, on the death of 
KiTsg William, a Hndarick ode, called The House? 
of Nassau ; arid wrote another paraphrase on the 
Otium Divos of Horace. 

In ^ 170s his ode on musick was performed at 
Statiotters' Hall ^ and he wrote afterwards six can- 
tatas, which were set to musick by the greatest 
master of that time, and seem intended to €^>pose 
or exclude the Italian opera, an exotiek and irra- 
tional entertainment, whicb has been always tons 
batfed, and always has pi'evailed. 

His reputation was now so far advanced, that 
the pubiiek began to pay reverence to his n^me ; 
and h^ was solicited to prefix a preface to the 
translation of BoccaKni, a writer whose «atirieal 
vein cost him his life in Italy, and who never, I 
believe, found many readers in this country, even 
though introduced by such powerful fecommenda- 
tion. 

He translated Fontenelle's Dialogues^ of thi 



DndV^ndlm veirakm irte pgiftM yi icad- i»#Mrt? 
tiiKie^ but is. v^w aeg l ectdd ^ fbr Iff 4' %(«k mt 
neo^saryi toft omii^ ita repiitiUim ifiM^y to ttj 
turn of diction, little notice can be gained Imt frdttt 
1dK>sb: whf»taii>e^go7 tliergmces df ti^ ai^cMl; To 
tiieSialq^i;^ of Jbhtehe^he iuldMltWO<€Oii)|K)tott 
hyMtm^i and, tkm^ iliot^ 6i^y ki> (ton^^ %Kit 
a^ipioui^ mau^ dedx^ted hi9\vwk to'^ i^drl ol* 
Whartoii. He judged skilfully enWg)i^Mdt»«t« 
int^nsst) 4. for W&irtdnv wbte^he J#€iiij tond liett^^ 
nant to Ireland, offered to take Hughes With Miiii 
and estabU^ htm ; but Bughes^ kt¥illg hofiiei^ or 
piroiiii$esi fitom another. man in pdwer, 0( iOthi 
^oo^d^n dore suitable.to hte inclibaftioti, dcfdliiied 
W&ftiton's offei*, and .obtained tothing tkm thk 
otter. 

He translated the Miser ^ Moliere^ which' ik 
never ofiered to the stage } and pccasionally ainusbd 
himsdf with making versions of favourite scenes in 
other plays. * r 

JSiaiag BOW received as a wit among the wits, he 
paid his contributions to litetiary uiidertakings^ 
ajad.asfdsti^ both, the Tatibr, Spectator, andOuar- 
dian. In 1712 he translated V^rtofe's Histoty of 
tha Renrolution of Porti^al ; produced an Ode to 
the Qreator oi* the World, from the Fragments of 
Qi|>heE$> ^knd brought upon tbe^^Btage sA c^>era 
catiedjCaJfEfiao and Tek^ iuM^lded ta<$how 

ihsit^ ihe JSngUsfa language might be viery happily 
adapted to musick. This was^ impudently 4)pposed 
by. those who were employ^ in the Italian operi i 
aildf what cannot be told without indignation, the 
in&lidters had,, sjich interest ^ith the Duke of 

VOL. II. L 
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Stvfl^Hiiaht^j^tben lord chamberlain; who had mar- 
ried an Italian, as to obtain an obstruction of . tbe 
pji^1|$y^t^0ji;^h not ai^ ii^ibition of tbc^ perfocm- 

..^jP^er^ ]w^s^; ^t this time a project formed by 
XpnsqDfor a translation of the Pharsalia by sevei;al 
h^d$,;,.ta3id Hu^es Englished, the tenth book^ 
Bu^^t^s design, as must oftai hq)pen when the 
q9][}fun:eiice of many is necessary, fell to the 
gi;9mD4 r ^nd. the whole work was afterwards per- 
formed by Rowe. 

T ,His acquaintance with the great writers of his 
timeappears.to have been very general ; but erf hi? 
intimacy with Addison there is a remarkable proof. 
It is told on good authority, that Cato was finished 
aud played by his persuasion. It h^-d long wanted 
th[e last iicib,: which he was desired by Addison to 
supply^ If the request was sincere, it proceeded 
from an (pinion, whatever it was, that did not last 
long ; for, when Hughes came in a week to show 
Ij^lm his first attempt, he found half an act written 
l^y 4»ddison himself. 

.^jjtl^aft^r^wards published the works of Spenser, 
with ^is life, a Glossary, and a IHscourse on 
^l^gqrjcal Poetry ; a work for which he was well 
qualified jf^ a ji^dge, of the beauties of writipg, but 
P/^K^BPijWfffifed ap antiquary's kpQ;Wledg^ of jthe 
9l>^¥^ j^orj^ ,, |I^ 4i^ npt .Tfauq^ rj^jriv^ the. cu- 
ft^iJa' P^rt^eifii*Wi<?k i for near thirty ,y?ftrsj^lipg^ 
^m '^W^tifliitWf«,|]epifintei^,,,T]prtJ i?eflc^ye»r 

«qi?qe§f J wa^,jfpry ,^#^^e§^ly jprpnp9|fi4, ^ ^e^^ 
\vliQ„MfhQT} % rage.of .p^rty did n^ft jpijsguide j»im* 
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seems t6 have been a man of boundless blatie-i 
volence, * . , t . . . 

Hughes had hitherto suffered the mortifications 
of a narrow fortune ^ but in 1717 the lord chaiN 
crellor Cowper set him at ease, by making him 
secr^fetry to the commissions of the peace; iit 
which he afterwai^ds, by a particular request, de- 
sired his successor Lord Parker to continue 'him. 
He had now affluence ; but such is human Kfe, that 
he had it when his declining health could neither 
allow him long possession, nor quiet fetijoyment. 

His last work was his tragedy. The Siege of 
Damascus, after which a Siege became a popttlar 
title. This play, which still continues on the stagey 
and of which it is unnecessary to add a private 
voice to such continuance of ^probation^ is not 
actfed or printed according to the author's original 
draught, or his settled intention. He had made 
Phocyas apostatize from his religion ; aftefr which 
the abhorrence of Eudocia would haVe been rea- 
sonable, his misery would have been just, and the 
horrors of his repentance exemplary. The playersi 
however, required that the guilt of Phocyas should 
terminate in desertion to the enemy j and Hughes, 
unWiHilig'that his relations s^hould lose the benefit 
of his work, fcompH^d" With the alteration. ? 

He was now weak with a lingering consumption, 
and not able to attend the rehearsd, yet was so 
vigorous in his faculties thai only ten days before 
his 'death he wrote the dedicsttion to his patroA 
Lord Cowper. On Ffebruary 17, 1719-20, th^'plfty 
was^ represented, and the author died. He lived 
to hear that it was well received ; but paid no re- 

L 2 
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gard to the intelligence^ being then wholly em- 
ployed in the meditations of a departing Christian. 
. A iQiEtn o£ his character was undoubtedly re- 
gretted ; and Steele devoted an essay, in a papei: 
tallied The Theatre, to the memory of his virtues. 
His life is wHtten in the Biographia with some 
degree of favourable jpartiality ; and an account 
of him is prefixed to his works by his relation the 
late Mr, Duncombe, a man whose blameless ele- 
gance deserved the same respect. 

The character of his genius I shall transcribe 
from the correspondence of Swift and Pope. 

" A month ago,*' says Swift, " was sent me over, 
by a friend of mine, the works of John Hughes, 
Esquire. They are in prose and verse. I never 
heard of the man in my life, yet I find your name 
as ^ subscriber. He is too grave a poet for me ; 
ahd I think among the mediocrists in prose as well 
as verse**' 

. To this Popfe returns : " To answer your ques- 
tion as to Mr. Hughes ; what he wanted in genius, 
he made up as an honest man; but he was of the 
class you think him/* 

In Speiice's Collections Pope is made to speak of 
him with still l^ss respect; as having no claim to 
poetical reputation but from his tragedy. 
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SHEFFIELD, 

DUKE OF BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 



John Sheffield, descended from a long series 
of illustrious ancestors, was bom in 1649* the 
son of Edmund Earl of Mulgrave, who died 1658. 
The young lord was put into the hands of a tutor, 
with whom he was so little satisfied, that he got 
rid of him in a short time, and at an age not ex- 
ceeding twelve years resolved to educate himself 
Such a purpose, formed at such an age, and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, delights as it is strange, and 
instructs as it is real. 

His literary acquisitions are more wonderful, as 
those years in which they are commonly made were 
spent by him in the tumult of a military life, or the 
gaiety of a court. When war was declared against 
the Dutch, he went at seventeen on board the ship 
in which Prince Rupert and the Duke of Albemarle 
sailed, with the command of the fleet j but by con- 
trariety of winds they were restrained from action. 
His zeal for the king's service was recompensed 
by the command of one of the independent troops 
of horse, then raised to protect the coast. 
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Nekt year he received a summons to parliament, 
which, as he was then but eighteen years old, the 
Earl of Northumberland censured as at least ittr 
decent, and his objection was allowed. He liad a 
quarrel with jtbe Earl of Rochester, which he has 
perhaps too ostentatiously related, as Rochester's 
surviving sister, the Lady Sandwich, is said to have 
told him with very isharp j'eproaches. 

When another Dutch war (I672) broke out, he 
went again a volunteer in the ship which the cele* 
brated Lord Ossory commanded ; and there made^^ 
as he relates, two curious remarks : ' 

**f r h^ve observed two things, which I dare 
affirm, though not generally believed. One was, 
that the wind of a cannon bullet, though flying 
never so near, is incapable of doing the least harm ; 
and indeed, were it otherwise, no man above decl^; 
would escape. The other was, that a great shot 
may be sometimes avoided, eyen as it flies, by 
chan^ng one's ground a little; for, when the 
wind sometimes blew away the smoke, it w^s so 
clear a sun-shiny day, that we could easily perceive 
the bullets (that were half-spent) fall into tSie 
yater, and from thence bound up again among us, 
vhich gives sufficiept time for making a step pr 
two on any side j though, in so swift ^ niotipn> 
'ti? hard to judge well in what line the bullet 
ijomes, which, if mistaken, may by i*emoying cost 
*a msfn his life, instead of saving it.*' ' 

IJis behaviour was so favourably represented by 
' Lord 'Osfeory, that he was advg^nced to the coni- 
itiand of the 'Katharine, the best second-rate ship 
in the navy. 
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He afterwards raised a regiment of foot, aad 
commanded it as colonel. The land forces were 
sent ashore by Prince Rupert ; and he lived in tlie 
camp very familiarly wiUi Schomberg. He was 
then appointed colonel of the old Holland regi- 
menty together with his own^ and had the profnise 
of ^ garter, whidi he obtained in his tw^ly-fifth 
year. He was likewise made gentleman^ of the 
)>e^bft9Jber. He afterwards went into the French 
eervic0) toJeswn the art of war under Turenne, but 
§tm4 only> a shprt time. Being by the ©uke of 
Monmouth opposed in his pretensions to the first 
troop of horse guards, he, in return, mad^ Mon- 
mouth suspected by the Duke of York. He was 
not 'long after, when the unlucky Monmouth fell 
into disgrace, recompensed with the lieutenancy 
of Yorkshire, and the government of Hull. 
.. Thus rapidly did he make his way both to mili- 
tary and civil honours and employments ; yet, busy 
as' he was, b^ did not neglect his studies, but at 
least cultivated poetry; in which he must have 
been early con^dered as uncommonly skilful, if it 
be true Mrhich is reported, that, when he was yet 
not twenty years old, his recommendation ad- 
vanced Dryden to the laurel. 
, The Moors having besieged Tangier, h^ was 
seat (1680) with two thousand m^n to* its relief. 
4^ strange stoi?y i^ told of the danger to whioh he 
was intentionally exposed in a leaky ship, to gratify 
, $om^a*ps£^tful jealousy of the King, whose health 
..he therefpre would never permit at his table till he 
,s^w 'himself in a safer place. His voyage was 



pifpspenMisljr p^rfcroHid iii three weeks ; sUid^fiie 
MOQCS' witbqut 4 coqtest retired before Mim * 
, {Pi thil^.i^jrage he coapoifed tbe Vision ^nJicmi- 
l^ciiis poenif^^fiudi asfiMras ^i$hionabIejn those times, 
ifith Utile power of i^ventipn or pK^Mtiety of seri'» 
t^ment : i '^ 

, VM^hia.iK^ur^be foupd the J^nghmd, wbp per- 
^^ had never been. :aDgry; and he continued^ 
VI!^U;^4id^ coartier as before. »' 

s,^t the sirecessson of King James> to who*ihe 
m^s intimately known, and by whom > he thought 
bifRself beloved, he naturally expected still brigfattt 
Wil^^ine ; but all kppw how soon that ireign^h^i 
gap Ui gather clouds. His expectations wete Aoi 
fliaapppinted ; he was immediately afdi:nitted^' into 
the privy council, and made lord cbambtoiaiti* 
He acc^tjed a pl^ce in the high commisi^o^ 
yrithojut knowledge, as be declared aftjW tbe Re- 
volution, of its ill^ality. Haying few rdigiaii^ 
^rup^es, he attended the King, to mass, ^nd kneeled 
w^h the rest ; but had no disppsiti^i to receive 
the Romish faith» or to force it upon othei^) fof 
when the priests, enoQur^ed by bis appearances 
of pcnnpliance, attempted to convert bun, he told 
them, as Burnet ha$ recorded, that he was wiUiiig 
tg irec^ve iii^truetion^ and that ht had taken ^mhch 
Ipim^*^ believei in^l^ whohad made th^ ^t^ 
stud all onm in it;, but that 'be sfaduldnotbe^asily 
^fi$^%ded)tffdtM(m(*tbbs quitSi .and mads 6od ^mm 
^./^. pointed, sentence is bestowed by suoces^«ie 
tj(m^O}i^n.to Jl^eiast.whomit will fit$ ^^is cen^ 
9^ K^ tr.^su]^stantiatiQn, whatever be* its vak^ 



W^slittetedlm^ ^tgo^hj Anne Aidp^Wjl'dWdi^tbe 
&rst sufferers for the fm>testatit religioH^^^wliis^ Ih 
l^time of Hedry VIII. was tortured kintbe 
Tower } conceming which tliiere isi^aBim^towon- 
d&f^ tiiat it was not known to the hicttoriaif t^tfae 
R^ormation* '^ »»^^a' 

III dke Revolutioii be aeqiMesced^ tiittigli^h^dki 
not promote it Thefe was once a desigft^of mk^ 
ciating hiin in the invitation of tiiePHooe^fof 
QraiB^ } but the Earl of Shrewsbury diseouus^ed 
ihe attempV by declaring that Mulgrave woiikt 
never concur. This^ King WilUani' alterwjirdfii 
UM him i and asked whathe would have done i# 
the proposal had been made? ** Sir/' said he, ^* I 
il^ould have discovered it to the King whom I then 
served." To which King WilUam replied; *♦ I 
(Mmot blam^ you/' , ^ ' i 

Fiiul^ng King James irremediably excluded; he 
voted for the conjunctive sovereignty, upon tliis 
prin(^pl#, tlutt he thought the-title of the prince 
and his coi^sort equal, and it would please '^tblf 
pritice their protector to have a share in the^soM- 
r^gnty. THs vote gratified King William i'^ykti 
either^^y tberKiiigf s distrast, or hi» owndsiiiddiiteitt^ 
he Ivrad some years without etnpIoyiifeBf. .mH^ 
UnAi^xm the King witlk^malevoknce,^aml|) if^l^ft 
verses or hm prose may. be cw^ud; witb^^te»i|iti , 
Heiwai^ inetwithstairding thi0 aterfiicmnoi^'iodtf. 
fiorencfl^ made Matquts of NoniiaildyXt^94); but 
sttlL. opposed the' eoort on :s0meL:itti{ioftaat qbes-^ 
tidns 'p : je\ at last he was receivad into the icabibltt 
council^ with a pemion of tfaree.tbousaBdpKMiKda 

At the accession of Queen Anne, whom he is 
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said toh^weoyrted when they wwe both j^ui^, 
b^ wan hi^ly favoured. Before her coronation 
(I702) she made him lord privy sqaJ, and 3opn 
afl^r* lie^itctiiaat of tbe North Riding q£ Yjorkehire. 
He wee tbeiii named commissioner for treating 
with the Scots about the Union; and was 9lftdiB 
Bfmt year, first, Duke of Nofmaiidy, and. th^iof 
BuckinghamdUbBe, th^e beingauspeoted.tobe^oAt- 
wl^evejar^atentdaiip to the title of BuckiB^iaH9»( 
I iSoon aften becojmng jealpus of th^ .Bft)ke< of 
MarUoorpui^^ rhe resigned the pmy-seal^ ^^tfftd 
joined tbe discontented Tories iii a moUon^ m- 
tremely offensive to the Queen» for iqvitiing t^ 
Prmcess Sophia to England. The Que^n courted 
him back with an offer no less than that of 
ohancellorship ; which he refused. He now re- 
tired from business, and built that house in the 
Park which is now the Queen^s, upon ground 
granted by the crown. . , 

I When the ministry was changed (17J0)| fee was 
made lord chamberlainof the househdd^ and con- 
curred in all transactions of that time, except that 
.he endeavoured to protect the C!atalanB. After 
the Qoeen's death, he became a constant opponent 
'^the court; and, having no public business^ is 
^Hf^ND^ed to have amused himself by writing his 
,tKigedies. He died February 24, 1720-2 1 . . 

He was thrice m^ried : by his two first wives 
hO' had no child];en ; by his third, who was the 
daughter of King James by the Countess of Dor- 
abetter, a^d the widow of the Earl of Anglesey, he 
had, besides other /children^ that died early, a son 
born in 1716, who diecf In 1735, and put an end to 
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the Ktie of Sheffield. It is observable, that ihe 
duke*s three wives were all widows. The duchess 
died In 1742. 

His character is not to be proposed as worthy of 
imitation. His religion he may be supposed tx) 
have learned from Hobbes ; and his morality was 
such as natin^ally proceeds from loose opinions. 
His sentiments with respect to women he picked 
up in the court of Charles; and his principles 
concerning pr^erty were such as a gaming-table 
'i^ppltes. lie was censured as covetous, and ha» 
been defended by an instance of inattention to 
Mb affairs, as if a man might not at once be^txir- 
rupted by avarice and idleness. He is said, bow- 
ever, to have had much tenderness, and to have 
been very ready to apologise for his violences of 
passion. ' ' • 

He is introduced into this collection only aSa 
poet ; and, if we credit the testimony of his con- 
temporaries, he was a poet of no vulgar rank. But 
favour' and flattery are now at an end ; criticism is 
no longer softened by his bounties, or awed by his 
' splendour, and, being able to take a more steady 
view, discovers him to be a writer that sometimes 
glimmers, but rarely shines, feebly laborious^ aind 
at best but pretty. His songs are upon common 
topicks ; "he hopes, and grieves, and repents, and 
despairs, and rejoices, like any other maker of little 
stanzas ; to be great, he hardly tries; to be gay, 
is hardly in his power. 

In the Essay on Satire, he was always supposed 
to have had the help of Dry den. His Essay on 
Poetry is the great work for which he was praised 
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by Roscommon, Dryden, and Pope ; arid doubt- 
less by many more whose eulogies have perished. 

Upon this piece he appears to have set a high 
value ; for he was all his lifetime improving it by 
successive revisals, so that there is scarcely any 
poem to be found of which the last edition differs 
more from the first. Amongst other changes, 
mention is made of some compositions of Dryden, 
which were written after the first appearance of 
the Eksay. 

At the time when this work first appeared, Mil- 
ton's fame was not yet fully established, and there- 
fore Tasso and Spenser were set before him. 
The two last lines were these. The Epick Poet, 
says he, 

• Must above Milton's lofty flights prevail^ 
Succeed where great Timfohto, aqd where gi^ter Spenser^ M. 

The last line in succeeding editions was shortened, 
and the order of names continued ; but now Mil- 
ton is at last advanced to the highest place, and 
the {Passage thus adjusted : 

Must above Tasso's lofty flights prevail^ 
Succeed where Spenser^ and ev*n Milton^ foil. 

Amendments are seldom made without some token 
of a rent : lofty does not suit Tasso so well as 
Milton. 

One celebrated line seems to be borrowed. The 
Essay calls a perfect character 

A faultless monster which the world ne'er saw. 
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Scaliger, in his poems, terms Virgil sine labe nfon- 
strum. Sheffield can scarcely be supposed to have, 
read Scaliger's poetry, perhaps he fouiid th^ wpcds 
in a quotation. 

Of this Essay, which Dryden has exalted so 
highly, it may be justly siid that the precepts are 
judicious, sometimes new, and often happily ex- 
pressed ; but there are, after all the emendatiops, 
many weak lines, and some strange appearances 
of negligence 5 as, when he gives the laws of,elegy> 
he insists upon connexion and coherence j wUh- 
out which, says he, 

*Tis epigram^ 'tis pointy 'tis idiat you will; 
. But ndt an degy, nor writ with i^iH, / 

No Fanegyxkk, nor a Coc^r's Hill, 

Who would not. suppose that Waller^s Panegyrick 
and Denham's Cooper's Hill were elegies? 

His verses are oft;en insipid j but his memoirs 
are lively an4 agreeable j he had the perspicuity 
and elegance of an historian, but not the fire aiid 
fancy of a poet. 
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Matthew Prior is one of those that have burst 
out from an obscure original to great eminence. 
He was born July 21, 1664, according to some, at 
Winbum in Dorsetshire, of I know not what pa- 
rents; others say, that he was the son of a joiner 
of London: he was perhaps willing enough to 
leave his birth unsettled*, in hope, like Don Quix- 
ote, that the historian of his actions might find him 
some illustrious alliance. 

He is supposed to have fallen, by his father's 
death, into the hands of his uncle, a vintnerf near 

* Tke difficulty of settling Prior*s birth[dace is great. la t}ie 
register of his College he is called^ at his admission by the Presi- 
dent, Matthexx) Prior of Winhurn in Middlesex ; by himself next 
day, Matthevo Prior of Dorsetshire, in which county, not in Mid- 
dlesex, Winboruy or fVimbome^ as ft stands in the ViUare^ is feimd. 
Wbc» h^ stood candidate for his fellowship, ^ife years afiietwards, 
he wa^ i^egistered again by himself as of Middlesex. The l^t 
record ought to be preferred, because it was made upon oath. li 
is observable, that, as a native of Winborne^ he is styled FiUus 
Georgii Prior, generosi ; not consistently wi^ the ccanmon ac- 
count of the meaoi^s^ of Iiis>ir^. , ^ ^ . / / 

f Samuel Prior kept the Rummer Tavern near Charing Cross 
in 1685. The annual feast of the nobility and gentry living in 
the parish of St. Martin in the Fields was held at his house, Oct. 
14, that year. 
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Charing-croas, who sent him for some time to Dr. 
Busby, at Westminster ; but, not intending to 
give him any education beyond that of the school, 
took him, when he was well advanced in litera- 
ture, to his own house, where the Earl of Dorset, 
celebrated for patronage erf genius, found him by 
chance, as Burnet relates, reading Horace, and 
was so well pleased with his proficiency, that he 
undertook the care and cost of his academical edu- 
cation. . ■ 

He entered his name in St. John's College at 
Cambridge in 1682, in his eighteenth year ; and it 
may be reasonably supposed that he was distin^ 
guished among his contemporaries. He became 
a Bachelor, as is usual, in four years* j and two 
years afterwards wrote the poem on the Deity, 
which stands first in his volume. 

It is the established practice of that College, to 
send every year to the Earl of Exeter some poems 
upon sacred subjects, in acknowledgement of a 
benefaction enjoyed by them from the bounty of 
his ancestor. On this occasion were those verses 
written, which, though nothing is said of their 
success, seem to have recommended him to some 
notice ; for his praise erf the countess's musick, 
and his lines oti the famous picture of Seneta; 
afford reason for imagining that he was more of 
lessv conversant* wilJi that family. 

The Mme year he published the City Mouse and 
Country Mouse, to ridicule Dryden's Hind and 

, ,* He Hijas ^dpiit^e4 to his Bachelor's degre*; in J 686; and to 
his Masters^ by mandate^ in 1700. 
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]?flitbef, i^n ^Mijuttotttm with Mf^ Montague. 
ITiere is a story* of great pain sufl^redi find of 
tears Bh^ on' this mfmmm^ by ENryden, who 
tbpugfat it^.bacd.that ^'an old mioi 9kqid4:b0 so 
treated ^y those to wham ^he^ had al«^ayi» he^n 
ciyil." By tales like these is the envy; raised fcy 
superior abilities, every day gratified t when they 
are attacked, ^every one hopes to see them hum* 
bled) what is hqped is r^dily believed; and 
what is beUeved is confidently told. Dryden 
had been more accustomed to hostilities than 
that such enemies should break his quiet; and^ 
if we can suppose him vexed, it would be bard 
to deny him sense enough to conceal his uneaai* 
ness. 

The City Mouse and Country Mouse procutfed 
its authors more solid ^vantages than tbe pleasure 
of fretting Dry den; for they were both speedily 
preferred. Montague^ indeed, obtained the first 
notice, with some degree of discontent, as it iseems, 
in Prior, who probably knew that his own part of 
the performance was the be^t. He had not^ how«- 
ever, muqh reason to complain ; for he ca^ie to 
London, and obtained such notice, that (in I69I) 
he was sent to th^ Congress at the Hague as se- 
cretary to ^he embassy* In this assembly of princes 
and nobles,, tq which Europe has pprhapa scarcely 
seen any thing egjjai, was for^ned the gr^pA ^i- 
liance against Lewis, which at last did not pro^c^ 
effects proportionate to the magnificCTice of th? 
transaction. 

* Spence, 



into public business, was so pledsiilg to King Wil- 
liam, t^^tlse made: him one of the gehtlemen of 
bis bedcbsmher ; ' and he is supposed to have 
poised some of the nejtt years in the quiet ciilti-' 
vation of Hteratnre and poetry. 

The death of Queeti Mary (in 1695) produced 
asubjeot for dl the writers : perhaps no futidral 
was ever so poetically attended. Dryden, indeed, 
as A mail discountenanced and deprived j was silent^ 
faoisCaraely ariy othertnaker of verses omitted to 
biii^ his tribute of timeful sorrow. An emulation 
of efegy was universal. Mafia's praise was nol! 
confined to the English language, but fills a greart 
part of the Musce JngUcoTUB. 

Prior, who was both a poet and a courtier, was 
t€io diligent to miss this opportunity of respect* 
He wrote a long ode, which was presented to the 
King, by whom it wad not likely to be ever read. 

In two years he was secretary to another em^ 
bassyat the treaty of Ryswick (in 1697*); and 
next year had the same oflSce at the court of 
France^ where he is said to have been con^dered 
with great distinction; ' 

As he was one day surveying the apdrtments at 
Versailles^ bemg ^hown the Victories of Lewi^ 
painted by Le Bi^un, and asked whether the King 
of England's palace had any such decorations] 

"i'lW'mDnutnents of my master's actions," said 

' * • ? ' * 

♦ He received, in September, 1697, a present of 200 guineas 
from the lords justices, for his trouble in bringing over the treaty 
of peace. 
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be, ** are to be seen every where but in his own 
house." 

The pictures of Le Brun are not only in them- 
selves suflSciently ostentatious, but were explained 
by inscriptions so arrogant, that Boileau and Ra- 
cine thought it necessary to make them more 
simple. 

He was in the following year at Loo with the 
King; frcmi whom, after a long audience, he car- 
ried orders to England, and upon his arrival be- 
came under secretary, of state in the Earl of Jer. 
sey's office ; a post which he did not retain long, 
because Jersey was removed ; but he was soon 
made commissioner of trade. 

This year (1700) produced one of his longest 
and most splendid compositions, the Carmen Se- 
culare, in which he exhausts all his powers of cele- 
bration. I mean not to accuse him of flattery : 
he probably thought all that he writ,.^ufid retained 
as much veracity as can be properly exacted from 
a poet professedly encomiastick. King William 
supplied copious materials for either verse or prose. 
His whole life had been action, and none ever die- 
nied him the resplendent qualities of steady reso- 
lution and personal courage. He was really in 
Prior's mind what he represents him in his verses; 
he considered him as a hero, and was accustomed 
to say, that he praised others in compliance with 
the fashion, but that in celebrating King William 
he followed his inclination. To Prior gratitude 
would dictate praise, which reason would not 
refuse. . . . 
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Amoiig the advantages to arise from the future 
years of William's reign, he mentions a Society 
for Useful Arts, and among them 

Some that with care true eloquence shall teachj 
And to just idioms ^x our doubtful speech ; 
That from our writers distant realms may know 

The thanks we to our monarchs owe^ 
And schools profess our tongue through every land> 
That has invoked his aid, or bless'd his hand. 

Tickell, in his Prospect of Peace, has the same 
hope of a new academy : 

In happy chains our daring language bound. 
Shall sport no more in arbitrary sound. 

Whether the similitude of those passages, which 
exhibit the* same thought on the same occasion, 
proceediSd ftom accident or imitation, is not easy 
to deterniine. Tickell might have been impressed 
with his expectation by Swift's Proposal for ascer- 
tainir% the English Language, then lately pub- 
liished. 

In the parliament that met in 1701, he was 
chosen representative of East Grinstead. Perhaps 
it #a^ about this time that he changed %is party j 
for he voted for the impeachment of those lords 
#ho had i^ersuaded the King to the Partition- 
treaty, a treaty in which he himself had been 
ministerially employed; ' 

A great part of Qiieten Anne's reign was a 
time of war, in which there was little employment 
for negotiators, and Prior had therefore leisure to 

M 2 
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make or to polish verses. When the battle of 
Blenheim called forth all the versemen, Priory 
among the rest, took care to show his delight in 
the increasing honour of his country by an Epistle 
to Boileau. 

He published, soon afterwards, a volume of 
poems, with the encomiastick cliaracter of his 
deceased patron the Duke of Dorset : it began 
with the College Exercise, and ended with the 
Nut-brown Maid. 

The battle of RamiUies soon afterwards (in 
1706) excited him to another effort of poetry. 
On this occasion he had fewer or less formidable 
rivals j and it would be not easy to name any 
other composition produced by that event which 
is now remembered. 

Every thing has its day. Through the reigns 
of William and Anne no prosperous event passed 
undignified by poetry. In the last war, when 
France was disgraced and overpowered in ev^ry 
quarter of the globe, when Spain, coming to her 
assistance, only shared her calamities, and the 
name of an Englishman was reverenced through 
Europe, no poet was heard amidst the general ac- 
clamation ; the fame of our counsellors and heroes 
was intrusted to the Gazetteer. 

The nation in time grew weary of the war, and 
the Queen grew weary of her ministers. The war 
was burdensome, and the ministers were insolent, 
Harley and his friends began to hope that they 
might, by driving the Whigs from court and from 
power, gratify at once the Queen and the people. 
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There was now a call for writers, who might con^^ 
vey intelligence of past abuses, and show the 
waste of publick money, the unreasonable con- 
duct of the allies, the avarice of generals, the 
tyranny of minions, and the general danger of 
approaching ruin. 

For this purpose a paper called the Examiner 
. was periodically published, written, as it hap- 
pened, by any wit of the party, and sometimes, as 
is said, by Mrs. Manley. Some are ownpd by 
Swift; and one, in ridicule of Garth's verses to 
Godolphin upon the loss of his place, was written 
by Prior, and answered by Addison, who appears 
to have known the author either by conjecture or 
intelligence. 

The Tories, who were now in power, were in 
haste to end the war ; and Prior, being recalled 
(1710)tohis former employment of making treaties, 
was sent (July 1711) privately to Paris with pro- 
positions of peace. He was remembered at the 
French court; and, returning in about a month, 
brought with him the Ahh6 Gaultier, and M. 
Meshager, a minister from France, invested with 
full powers. 

This transaction not being avowed, Mackay, the 

master of the Dover packet-boat, either zealously 

or offidowsly, seized Prior and his associates at 

Canterbury. It is easily supposed they were soon 

•released. 

The negotiation was begun at Prior's house, 
where the Queen's ministers met Mesnager (Sep- 
tember 20, 1711), and entered privately upon the 
great buswc^s. Tbe.imp<^ta?ic§ of Pripr app^^j:s 
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from the mention made of him by St. John in his 
letter to the Queen. 

" My Lord Treasurfer moved, and all my Lords 
were df the samec^inion, that Mr. Prior should 
be added to those who are empowered to sign; the 
reason for which is, because he, having j^rsonally 
tr^ited with Monsi^ de Torcy, is the best witness 
we can produce of the sense in which the general 
preliminary engagements are entered into : besides 
which, as he is the best versed in matters ctf tradse 
of all your Majesty's servants who have: been 
trusted in this secret, if you shall think fit to em.- 
ploy him in the fiiture treaty of commerce, it will 
be of consequence that he has been a party con- 
cerned in concluding that convention, which must 
be the rule of this treaty.'' 

The assembly of this important night was in 
some degree clandestine, the design of treating not 
being yet openly declared, and, when the Whigs 
retuifned to power, was aggravated to a charge of 
hi^h treason ; though, as Prior remat'ks in his im,. 
perfect answer to the Report of the Comimttee of 
Secrecy y no treaty ever was made without private 
interviews and preliminary discussions. 
' My business is not the history of the p6ace, but 
the life of Prioi*. The conferences b^gaii at Utrecht 
Oh the first of Januaiy (1711-12), and the English 
plenipotentiaries arrived on the^ fifteenth. The 
minister^ of the different potentates conferred and 
<idiiftrredv butthe'pfeace advaliced so sl<^ly, that 
^peejdier methods were found necessary j' and Bpr 
lin^roke ^vas kent to Paris to adjuit differences 
MT^fMless ftirmialitj^^ = MtJJT^itber ac€«»]Wnie«Hii|p 
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or followed him, and after his departure, had the 
appointments and authority of an ambassador, 
though no publick character. , 

By some mistake of the Queen's orders, the court 
of France had been disgusted ; and Bolingbroke 
says in his Letter, ^^ Dear Mat, hide the nakedness 
of thy country, and give the best turn thy fertile 
brain will furnish thee with to the blunders of thy 
countrymen, who are not much better politicians 
than the French are poets.?' 

Soon after, the Duke of Shrewsbury went on a 
formal embassy to Paris. It is related by Boyer, 
that the intention was to have joined Prior in the 
commission, but that Shrewsbury reftised to be as- 
sociated with a man so meanly born. Prior there- 
fore continued to act without a title till the duke 
returned next year to England, and then he as- 
sumed the style and dignity of ambassador. 

But, while he continued in appearance a private 
man, he was treated with confidence by Lewis, 
, who sent him with a letter to the Queen, written 
in favKHur of the Elector pf Bavaria- " I shall ex- 
pect,'' says he, "with impatience, the return of* 
Mr. Prior,.whose conduct is very agreeable to me." 
And while the Dukeof Shrewsbury was still atParis, 
Bolingbroke wrote to Prior thus ; " Monsieur de 
ToTcy has a confidence in you ; make use of it, 
once for all, upon this occasion, and convince him 
thoroughly, that we must give a different turn to 
our paddament and our people according to their 
resolution at this crisis/' 

Prior's publick dignity and splendour com- 
menced in August, 1713, and continued till the 



Aii^;u${ foQowtug ; btit i am afraid that^ accordii^ 
to tbd usual fate of greatness, it was attended with 
some perplexities and mortifications. He had not 
all that is customarily given to ambassadors : he 
h^ite to the Queen in an imperfect poem, that he 
had no service of plate; and it appeared by the 
debts which be contracted, that his remittabces 
wete not punctually made. 

On the first of August, 1714, ensued the down- 
fall of the Tories, and the degradation of Prior. 
He was recalled ; but was not able to return, being 
detained by the debts which he had found it ne- 
cessary to contract, and which were not discharged 
before March, though his old friend Montague 
was now at the head of the treasury. 

He returned then, as soon as he could, and was 
welQOtafBcJ on the 25th of March by a warrant, but 
was, however, suffered to live in his own house, 
under the custody of the messenger, till he was 
examined before a committee of the Privy Council, 
of which Mr. Walpole was chairman, and Lc^d 
Coningsby, Mr. Stanhope, and Mr. Lechmere, 
were the principal interrogators ; who, in this ex- 
amination, of which there is printed an account 
not unentertaining, behaved with the boisteroufr- 
ness of men elated by recfent authority. They are 
represented as asking questions sometimes vague, 
3pmetimes insidious, and writing answers different 
ifOtti thos^ whfch they received. Prior, however, 
^^ms Jto have been overpowered by their tur- 
bulencfc ; for h^ confesses that he signed whbt, if 
he had ever come before a legal judicature, he 
should have contradicted or explained away. The 



oqXh wa3 administerad by jBQB€a:!^^€ii,fa.MtddiQ9ex 
jii^ticet who at last waa going td^writd ^i» attefita* 
tion pn the, wrong side of the paper. 

They were very industrious to find sotm charge 
against Oxford ; and asked Prior^ widi great 
^{UiA^tnqsSy who was present when the ^preliminary 
articles were talked of or signed at his house*? 
JHe told them, that either the Earl of Oxford or 
thpDilk^ of Shrewsbury was absent, but he* could 
not reimember which ; an answer which perplexed 
thqm, because it supplied no accusation agsunst 
either. " Could any thing be more absurd," says 
he, **or more inhuman, than to propose to me a 
qwestioiD, by* the answering of which I might, ac- 
cording to them, prove myself a traitor ? And not* 
withstanding their solemn promise, that nothing 
which I. should say. should hurt myself, I had no 
re^pn to, trust them: for they violated that promise 
about five hours after. However, I owned I was 
there present. Whether this was wisely done or 
no, I leave to my friends to determine*" 

When he had signed the paper, he was* told by 
Walpole, that the committee were not satisfied 
with his behaviour, nor could give such an\ac# 
count of it to the Commons as might merit i&yourc 
apd that they now thought a stricter confinement 
Necessary, than to his own house* "Here," sayst 
he,i"B06cawen played the moralist, and Coningaby 
the ^Christian, but both veiy awkwardly/f ^ The 
ineesengar, in whose custody he was to be placed^ 
was then »called^ and very decently asked by Co* 
nifigsby, **if his house was secured by 'bars and 
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bolts?'' The iiiesseiiger koswered^ **No," with 
astonishment. At which Coningsby very angrily 
said, " Sir, you must secure this prisoner j it is for 
the safety of the nation: if he escape, y(m shall 
answer for it/* 

They had already printed their report ; and in 
this examination were end^ivouring to find proofs* 

He continued thus confined for some time ; and 
Mr. W^pole (June 10, 1715,) moved for an im- 
peachment against him. What made him so acri* 
mpoious d(K9 not appear : he was by nature no 
thirster for blood. Prior was a week after com- 
mitted to close custody, with orders that " no per- 
son should be admitted to see him without leave . 
from the Speaker." 

When, two years after, an Act of Grace was 
passed, he was excepted, and continued still in 
custody, which he bad made less tedious by writing 
his Alpda. He was, however, soon after dis- 
<:;harged. 

He had now bis liberty, but he had nothing else* 
Whatever the profit of his em|dpyments might have 
l^ei^ he had always spent it; and at the age ,gf 
fifty^tiir^e wap, \yith all his abilities^ in danger pf 
pemffy9 having yet no ^olid xevenue but firom the 
fellowship of iia college, which^ when in his ex- 
altation h^ was censured for retaining it, he said, 
he cq^ld Jiye upon at last. 

Being bpwever genejaEy known and esteemed, 
he wa^ encpnraged tp addL other poems to those 
which he had printed, and to publish them by 
subscjeiption. The expedient succeeded by the 
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indmtry of many friends, wha circulated the pro- 
posals*, and the care of some, who, it is said, with^ 
held the money from him lest he shtHild squander 
it. The price of the vrfume was two guineas : the 
whole collection was four thousand ; to which Lord 
Harley, the son of the Earl of Oxford, to whom he 
had invariably adhered, added an equal sum for 
the purchase of Down-hall, which Prior was to 
enjoy during life, and Harley after his decease. 

He had now, what wits and philosophers have 
often wished, the power of passing the day in con- 
templative tranquillity. But it seems that busy 
men seldom Uve long in a state of quiet. It is 
not unlikely that his health declined. He com- 
plains of deafness j " for,'* says he, " I took little 
care of my ears while I was not sure if my head 
was my own." 

Of any occurrences erf his remaining life I have 
found no account. In a letter to Swift, " I have,*' 
says he, ** treated Lady Harriot at Cambridge (a 
Fellow of a College treat !), find spoke verses to her 
in a gown and cap! Wha^ the plenipoteiitiary, 
so far concerned in the damned peace at Utrecht j 
the man that makes up half the volume of terse 
prose, that makes up the report of the committee, 
speaking verses ! Sic estf homo mm?* 

He died at Wimpole, a seat of the Earl of 
Oxford, on the eighteenth of September, 1721, 
and was buried in Westminster; where on a 
monument, for which, a? the" last piece of human 

* Swift ol^t»ii^4 «M[[i8l§rt»criptMwa8 fe \m V^ lijeland. 
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vanity/' he left five hundred pounds, is engraven 
this epitaph :— 

Sui Temporis Historiam meditanti^ 

Paulatim obrepens Febris 

Open dmul et Vits filum abrupit^ 

Sept. 18. An. Dopi. 1721. ^tat. SJ. 

H.S. E. 

Vir Eximius 

Serentssimis 

Regi GoLiELMo B^^aeque MARiiG 

In Copgressione Foederatorum 

\ Hagte anno I69O celebrata, 

Deinde Magnse Britanniae Legatis 

Turn iis, ' 

Qui anno l697 Pacem RvawiCKi confecenint^ , 
Turn iis, 
Qui apud Oallos annis pmximis ]L(eg9.tionem obierunt ; . 
Eodem etiam anno 1697- in Hibernia 
Secretarius ; 
Necnon in utroque Honorabili consessu 
Eoiruin^ 
Qui anno 17OO ordin^iidiB Commerdi negotiis, 
Quique anno I71I dirigendis Portorii rebus^ 
Prsesidebant^ 
C0MMISS10NARIU8 ; 
Poatremo 
Ab Anna^ 
Felicissime memoriae Regina^ 
Ad LuDovicuM XIV. Gallise Regem 
' Missus anno 1711 ' 

• De Pace stabilienda^ 
(Pace etiamnum durante 
Diuque ut boni jam omnes sperant duratur^) 
Cum snmmft potestate Legatus ; 
MATTH^US PRIOR Armiger: 
Qui 
I|os omnesj quibus cumulatus est^ Titulos 
. bumanitatis^ Ingenii^ Eruditionis laude 
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Superavit; 

Cui enim nascent! faciles arriserant Musie. 

Hunc Puenim Schola hie Regia perpolivit ; 

Juvenem in Collegio S'ti Johannis ' 

Cantabrigia optimis Sdentiis instruxit ; 

Virum deiuque auxit^ et perfedt^ 
Multa cum viris Principibus consuetudo; 

Ita natus^ ita institutus^ 

A Vatum Choro avelli nunquam potuit^ 

Sed solebat s«pe rerum civilimn gravitatem 

Amoeniorom Literarum St^ndiis condire : 

£t cum omne adeo Poetices genus 

Haud infeliciter tentaret^ 

Turn in Fabellis concinne lepideque tezendis 

Minis Artifex 

Ne'miaem habuit parem. 

Haec libeildis animi oUectamenta: 

Quam nullo illi labore constiterint, , 

Facile ii perspex^re^ quibus usus est Amici ; 

Apud quos Urbanitattim et Leporum plenus 

Cum ad rein, queecunque forte ineiderat^ 

Apt^ varid copios^^piealluderet, ' 

Interea nihil quffisitum^ nihil yi expressum - 
Videbatur, 
Sed omnia ultro effluere^ 
£t quasi jugi d fonte affatim exuberare^ 

Ita suos tandem dubios reliquit^ 

Essetne in Scriptis^ Poeta Elegantior^ 

An in Convictu^ Comes Jucundior* 

Of Prior, eminent as he was, both by his abi- 
lities and station, very few memorials have been 
left by his contemporaries ; the account therefore 
must now be destitute, of his private character and 
familiar practices. He Mved at a time when the 
rage of party detected all which it was any man's 
interest to hide ; and, as little ill is heard of Prior, 
it is certain that riot much was known/ He was 
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not afraid of provoking censure ; for when he for- 
sook the Whigs ^, under whose patronage he first 
entered the world, he became a Tory so ardent 
and determinate^ that he did not willingly consort 
with men of differient opinions. He was one of 
the sixteen "Tories who met weekly, and agreed to 
address each other by the tiilBof Brother; and 
seems to have adh^ed, not bnly by concurrence 
of pblitical desighs, but by peculiar afifection, to 
the Earl of 03^ford and his fkmily. With how 
much confidence he was trusted has been already 
told. 

He was, However j in Pope's* opinion, fit only 
to make verses, and less qualified for business than 
Addison himself This was surely said without 
consideration. Addison, exalted to a high place, 
was forced iqtp; 4egradatiQn by the sense of his 
own incapacity } Priory who waa employed by men 
very capable of estimating his valu6, hating been 
secretary to one embassy, had, when great abilities 
were again wanted, the same office another time; 
and was, after so much experience of his own 
knowledge and dexterity, at Ikst sent to transact 
a negotiation in the highest degree arduous and 
important, for which he was qualified, among other 
riequisites,' in the opinion of Bolingbroke,' by his 
itifluence upon the French minister, and bjr skill 
ill questions of commerce above other men. 

' Of his behaviour in the lighter parts of life, it is 
too late to get much intelligence. One of his 
answers to a boastful Frenchman has been related ; 

* Spence. 
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and to an impertinent he made another equally 
proper. During his embassy, he sat at the opera 
by a man, who, in his rapture, accompanied with 
hi& own voice the principal singer. Prior fell to 
railing at the performer with all the tenM of re^ 
proach that he could collect^ till the Frenchman, 
ceasing from his song, b^an to expostulate with 
him for his harsh censure of a man who was con^ 
fessedly the ornament of the stage. ** I know all 
that," says the ambassa^CiTy ^^ mais il chante si 
haut, que je ne S9aurois vpus entendre." 

In a gay French company^ where every one sang 
a little song or stanza, of which the burden was, 
^* Banniasons la Melancholie ;" when it came to his 
tutn to sing, after the performance of a young lady 
that sat next him, he produced these extemporary 
lines >— * . 

Mais oette voix^ et ces beaux yeux^ 
. Font Copickm trop dangei^ux^ 
Et J6 Qpiis, triste quand ji^ die 
Bannissons la Melanchdie. 

Tradition represents him as willing to descend 
from the dignity of the poet and statesman to the 
low delights of mean company. His Chloe pro- 
bably was^ sometimes ideal : but the w(»nan with 
whom he cohabited was a despiqable drab * of the 
low^t species. One of his wenches, perhaps Chloe, 
while he was absent from his house, stole his plate, 
and ran away^ as was related by a woman who 
had been his servant. Of his propensity to sordid 

* Spence; [and see Gent Mag, Vol. LVII. p. 1039] 
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converse I have seen an account sq aQ^usljrjpdi*^ 
culous, that it seems to deserve insertion*. ,,. , 
'^ I have been assured that Prior^ after baviqig 
spent the evening with Oxford, BoUngbrqk^ Pope^ 
and Swift, would go and smoke a pipe, and diripk 
a bottle of ale, with a common soldier and hm wifei 
in Long Acre, before he went to bed j not from 
any remains of the lowness of his original, s^ oiiei 
said, but, I suppose, that his faculties, 

'' Strain'd to the height, * 

In that celestial colloquy sublime. 
Dazzled and spent, sunk down, and sought repair/' 

Poor Prior, why was he so strained^ and in such ^ 
want of repair^ after a conversation with men, not^ 
in the opinion of the world, much wiser, than hit»* 
self? But such are the conceits of speculaitists, Irho 
strain their faculties to find in a mine what- lies 
upon the surface. 
\ His opinions, so far as the means of judging are 
left us, seem to have been right ; but h» life was, 
it seems, irregular, negligent, and sensual. 



PuioR has written with great variety,, and hiA 
variety has made him popular. He has tried aU- 
styles, from the grotesque to the solemn, and kaA 
not so failed in any as to incur derision or disgrace* 

His works may be distinctly considered as com- 
prising Tales, Love-verses, Occasional Poems, 
Alma, and Solomon. 

. * Richardsoniana. 
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Hii Tales have obtained general appfobatiori, 
b^ng written with great famiUarity and great 
i^riteliiiess ; the language i& easy, biit seldom 
gtoss, and the numbers smooth, without appear- 
ance of care. Of these tales there are only four. 
'ITie Ladle; which is introduced by a preface, 
neither necessary nor pleasing, neither grave nor 
merry. Paulo Purganti ; which has likewise a 
preface, but of more value than the tale. Hans 
Carvel, not over decent; and" Protogenes and 
Apelles, an old story, mingled j by an affectation 
not disagreeable, with modern images. The Young 
Gentleman in Love has hardly a just claim to the 
title of a tale. I know not whether he be thfe 
original buthor of any tale which he has given lis. 
Tlie adventure of Haiis Carvel has passed throiigh 
many successions of merry wits ; for it is to be 
found in Arioisto's Satires, and is perhaps yet 
dder. But tlie merit of such stories is the art of 
teUkigthem. 

In his Amorous Efiusions he is less happy ; for 
they are not dictated by nature or by passion, and 
have neither gallantry nor tenderness. They havfe 
the coldness of Cowley, without his wit, the dull 
exefcises of a skilful versifier, resolved at all ad- 
ventures to write something about Chloe, and 
trying to be amorous by dint of study. His fictions 
therefore are mythological. Venus, after the ex- 
ample of the Greek epigram, asks when she vas 
seen naked and bathing. Then Cupid is mistaken; 
then Cupid is disarmed; then he loses his darts to 
Ganymede; then Jupiter sends him a summoM 
by Mercury. Then Chloe goes a A tinting, with an 

VOL. II. N 
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foory quiver grac^nl at her side; Diana mistakes 
hex for tme c^ her nymplw, and Cupid laughs at 
the blunder. All this is surely despicable ; s^ 
even when he tries to act the lover, without the 
hd^ of gods or goddesses, his llioughts are unaf- 
fecting or remote. He talks not ** Uke a man of 
this worid/* 

The greatest of all his amorous ei^ays is Henry 
and Emma, a dull and tedious dialogue, which 
excites neither esteem for the nmn, nor tenderness 
£ot the woman. The example of Emma, who re- 
solves to follow an outlawed murderer wherever 
lear and guilt shall drive him, deserves no imita- 
tion ; ahd the experiment by which Henry tries 
the lady's constancy, is such as must end either in 
infamy to her, or in disappointment to himself. 

His Ocxrasional Poems necessarily lost part of 
llieir value, as their occasions, being less remem- 
bered, raised less emotion. Some of them, how« 
ever, are preserved. by their inherent excellence. 
The burlesque of Boileau's Ode on Namur has, in 
some parts, such airiness and levity as wiU always 
procure it readers, even among those who cannot 
compare it with the original. The Epistle to 
Boileau is not so happy. The Poems to the King 
are now perused only by young students, who read 
merely that they may learn to write; and of th* 
Carmen Seculare, I cannot but suspect that I 
might praise or censure it by c^rice, without 
danger or detection j for who can be supposed to 
liUve laboured through it ? Yet the time has been 
jvdbai this neglected woiic was so popular, that it 
was translated into Latin by no common master. 
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Hift.^oem dn the Battie of^BitamilHeft^tf^ i^mgs- 
GoxAj tedk>us by the form o€. the ' stanwd tett usA- 
form ma^ of ten lines thirty^fi^e times c^ateQ, 
incomeqiii^ntial aiid8li^[rtly0omiect€d, mmlBk'weBey 
both tbe ei^r and the undei^tanding^. Hisiiiiita(fif]li 
of. Spenser^ which consists principally in Jmeih 
dud / weetj without exclusion of later modes rf 
•peeeh^makefl^his poem neither ancient ncarBUQiSeiii. 
His mentioit of Mars and Bellona^ and his dMt- 
parison of Marlborough to the eagle tbatbesurs the 
tbuiifder of Jupiter, are all puerile and unaffedting^ 
and yet more despicable is the long tale told %jr 
Lewis in his despair of Brute and Troynovaiatfl, 
and the teeth of Cadmus, with hi^ similes of tht 
raven and eagle and wolf and lion. By the help 
of such easy fictions, and vulgar topicks, withtmjt 
acquaintance wiUi life, and without knowledge of 
art or nature, a poem of any length, cold and life- 
less like this, may be easily written on any sufc^e^^ 

In his Epilogues to Phaedra and to Lucius h^ is 
very happily facetious ; but in the prologue before 
the Queen, the pedant has found his way, yHHk 
Minerva, Perseus, and Andromeda. . -] 

His epigrams and lighter pieces are, like tbofff 
of oth^s, sometimes elegant, sometimes triflmg, 
and sometimes dull ; among the best arei ^k^ 
Camelion, and the epitaph on John and Joattv^m 

Scarcely any one of our poets has mntt^B'&> 
much^ ^id translated so little : the versiqi^ o£[^^ 
limachus is sufficiently licentious ; the parap^Dfiif^ 
on St. Paul's Exhortation to Charity is emibentirjr 
beautiful. *ni^ 

Alma is written in professed imitation of Mu^ 

n3 
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bras, and has at least one accidental resemblance : 
Hudibras wants a plstn, because it is left imperfect-, 
AUna is imperfect, because it seems never to have 
had a plan. Prior appears not to have proposed 
to himself any drift or design, but to have written 
the casual dictates of the present moment. 
, What Horace said, when he imitated Lucilius, 
wight be said of Butler by Prior j his numbers 
were not smooth nor neat. Prior excelled him in 
versification; but he was, like Horace, irwentore 
minor; he had not Butler^s exuberance of matter 
and variety of illustration. The spangles of wit 
which he could afford, he knew how to polish j 
but he wanted the bullion of his master. Butler 
pours out a negligent profusion, certain of the 
weight, but careless of the stamp. Prior has com- 
paratively little, but with that little he makes a 
fine show. Alma has many admirers, and was the 
only piece among Prior's works of which Pope said 
that he should wish to be the author. 

Solomon is the work to which he entrusted the 
protection of his name, and which he expected 
succeeding ages to regard with veneration. His 
affection was natural; it had undoubtedly been 
written with great labour ; and who is willing to 
think that he ha9 been labouring in vain ? He had 
infused into it much knowledge and much thought; 
had often polished it to elegance, often dignified 
it with splendour, and sometimes heightened it to 
sublimity: he perceived in it many excellences, 
and did not discover that it wanted that without 
which all others are of small avail, the. power of 
engaging attention and alluring curiosity. 
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Tediousness is the most fatal of all faults ; negli- 
gence or errors are single and local, but tedious- 
ness pervades the whole j other faults are censured 
and forgotten, but the power of tediousness pro- 
pagates itself. He that is weary the first hour is 
more weary the second; as bodies forced into 
motion, contrary to their tendency, pass more and 
more slowly through every successive interval of 
space. 

Unhappily this pernicious failure is that which 
an author is least able to discover. We are seldom 
tiresome to ourselves ; and the act of composition 
fills and delights the mind with change of language 
and succession of images ; every couplet when 
produced is new, and novelty Is the great source 
of pleasure. Perhaps no man ever thought a line 
superfluous when he first wrote it, or contracted 
his work till his ebullitions of invention had sub- 
sided. . And even if he should controul his desire 
of immediate renown, and keep his work nine years 
unpublished, he will be still the author, and still 
in danger of deceiving himself: and if he consults 
his friends, he will probably find men who have 
more kindness than judgement, or more fear to 
offend than desire to instruct. 

The tediousness of this poem proceeds not from 
the uniformity of the subject, for it is sufficiently 
diversified, but from the continued tenour of thfe 
narration j in which Solomon relates the successive 
vicissitudes of his own mind, without the inter- 
vention of any other speaker, or the mention of any 
other agent, unless it be Abra ; the reader is only 
to learn what he thought, and to be told that he 
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thdat^Ht'^d'Ag. The event of every experiinent is 
fyte^6dnl and therefore the process is not much 
r^gUfded. 

*Yet the work is far from deserving to be neg- 
li^ted.* He that shall peruse it Svill be able to 
mk¥k' many passages, to which* he may recur foi* 
iiiitruction or delight ; many from which the poet 
ral^ le^rn to write, and the philosopher to reason. 

*If Prior's poetry be generally considered, his 
pMse will be that of correctness and industry, 
lather than of compass of Comprehension, or ac- 
tivity of fancy. He never made any effort of in- 
vention : his greater pieces are only tissues of 
coiiimon thoughts j and his smaller, which consist 
of light images or single conceits, are not always 
his own. I have traced him among the French 
efpigrammatists, and have been informed that he 
pofeiched for prey among obscure authors. The 
Thief and Cordelier is, I suppose, generally con- 
sidered as an original production ; with how much 
justice this epigram may tell, which was written 
by Georgius Sabinus, a poet now little known or " 
r^d, though once the friend of Luther and Me- 
Itocthon : 

^ De Sacerdote Furem consolante. 

Qindam sacrifictis furem comiiatus euntem 
^ ' Hue ubi dat soBtes eia*BifieiBa i)eci^ 
^1 1 Ne nis moestus>ait; 9Ummi coairiTa Tonantis 
Ja^n^um CG^tibus (si iiiodo credis) ei^. 
Ille gemens^ si vera mihi solatia prs^s^ 
Hospes apud suj)eros sis meus oro, refert. 
' ' SacrificuB contta; mihi non eontittk fks est 

Ducere^ jejuni hae edo luce nihil. 

What he has valuable he owes to his diligence 
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and his judgement His diligence has justly placed 
him amongst the most ccnrrect of the Englisk poets ; 
and he was one of the first that resolutely endea* 
voured at cwrectness. He never sacrifices accu-^ 
racy to haste, nor indulges himself in contemptuous 
ue^iigence^ or impatient idleness : he has no care- 
less line8> or entangled sentiments i bis words are 
nicely selected, and his thoughts fidly expanded* 
If this part of his character suffers an abatement, 
it must be from the disproportion of his rb3rmes, 
which have not always sufficient consonance, and 
from the admission of broken lines into his So* 
lomon ; but perhaps he thought, like Cowley, that 
hemistichs ought to be admitted into heroick 
poetry. 

He had apparently such rectitude of judgement 
as secured him from every thing that approached 
to the ridiculous or absurd ; but as law operates in 
civil agency not to the excitement of virtue, but 
the repression of wickedness, so judgement in the 
operations of intellect can hinder faults, but not 
produce excellence. Prior is never low, nor very 
oftax sublime. It is said by Longinus of Euripides, 
that he.forces himself sometimes into grandeur by 
violence of effort, as the lion kindles his fury by 
the lashes oi his own taU. Whatever Prior obtains 
above mediocrity seems the efEbrt of struggle and 
of toil. He has many vigorous but fiej^^ happy 
lines i he has every thing by purchase, and no- 
thing by gift; he had no nightbf visitations of the 
Muse, no infusions of sentiment or felicities of 
fancy. 

His dicttoi^ b(^(^€ver, is more his own than of 
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any among the^sfcteceMoi^ of Dryd^n ; he borrows 
no lucky turns, drcotfimodious modes of language, 
from his predecessors. His phrases are original, 
but they are sometimes harsh ; as he inherited na 
elegances, none has he bequeathed. His expressiion 
has every mark of laborious study; the line seldom 
seems to have been formed at once ; the words did 
not come till they were called, and were then put 
by constraint into their places, where they do their 
duty, but do it sullenly. In his greater composi-* 
tions there may be found more rigid stateliness 
than graceful dignity. 

Of versification he was not negligent: what he 
received from Dryden he did not lose ; neither did 
he increase the difficulty of writing by unnecessary 
severity, but uses triplets and alexandrines without 
scruple. In his preface to Solomon he proposes 
some improvements by extending the sense from 
one couplet to another, with variety of pauses. 
This he has attempted, but without success ; his 
interrupted lines are unpleasing, and his sense as 
less distinct is less striking. 
^ He has altered the stanza of Spenser, as a house 
is altered by building another in its place of a dif- 
ferent form. With how little resemblance he haS 
formed his new stanza to. that of his master, these 
specimens will show : 

SPENSER. 

^ , . . , t, , , She flying fyst from Heaven's hated hjce, 
And from the world that her discovered wide. 
Fled to the wasteful wilderness apace. 
From living eyes her open shame to hide, 
*And4uiiiU in rocks acnd eerves long unespy'd. 
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Didiii.^Vt.(^4^afiberwa];d8^bi^j» t r ; i,; 

To rest themselves, aj^d weary powers^ reya^r, 
Wiere store they found of all that dainty was and rare, 

., . . . >'■ .jr. 

PRIOR. 

To the close rock the frighted raven flies, . , 

Soon as the rising eagle cuts the air : 
The shaggy wolf unseen and trembling lies. 
When the hoarse roar proclaims the lion near. 
Ill-starr*d did we our forts and lines forsake. 
To dare our British foes to open fight : 
^ Our conquest we by stratagem should make : 
Our triumph had been founded in our flight. 
'Tis ours, by craft and by surprise to gain : 
'Tis thdrs, to meet in arms, and battle in the plihi. 

By this new structure of his lines he has avoided 
difficulties j nor am I sure that he has lost any of 
the power of pleasing j but he no longer imitates 
Spenser. 

Some of his poems are written without regularity 
pf measures ; for, when he commenced poet, he 
had not recovered from our Pindarick infatuation; 
Ibut he probably lived to be convinced, that the 
essence of verse is order and consonance. 

His numbers are such as mere diligence may 
attain ; they seldom offend the ear, and seldom 
sooth it ; they commonly want airiness, lightness, 
and facility: what is smooth, is not soft. His 
verses always roll, but they seldom flow. 

A survey of the life and writings of Prior may 
exemplify a sentence which he doubtless under- 
stood well, when he read Horace at his uncle's j 
" the vessel long retains the scent which it first 
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receives." In his private rdaxatioa he revived 
the tavern, and in his amorous pedantry he ex- 
hibited the college. But on higher occasions and 
nobler subjects, when habit was overpowered by' 
the necessity of reflection, he wanted not wisdom 
as a statesman, or elegance as a poet. 
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CONGREVP. 



William Congreve descended from a family in 
Staffordshire, of so great antiquity that it claims a 
place among the few that extend their line beyond 
the Norman conquest; and was the son of William 
Congreve, second son of Richard Congreve, of 
Congreve and Stratton. He visited, once at least, 
the residence of his ancestors ; and, I believe, more 
places than one are still shown, in groves and gar- 
dens, where he is related to have written his Old 
bachelor. 

Neither the time nor place of his birth are cer- 
tainly known ; if the inscription upon his monu- 
ment be true, he was born in I672. For the place j 
it was said by himself, that he^owed his nativity 
to England, and by every body else that he was 
born in Ireland. Southern mentioned him with 
sharp censure, as a man that meanly disowned his 
native country. The biographers assigned his na- 
tivity to Bardsa, near Leeds, in Yorkshire, from 
the account given by himself, as they suppose, to 
Jacob. 

To doubt whether a man of eminence has told 
the truth about his own birth, is, in appearance, to 
be very deficient in candour ; yet nobody can live 
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lotfg iAfhdni knowing that falsehoods of conve- 
nfence or Canity, falsehoods from which no evil 
iitamediately visible ensues, except the general de- 
gradation of human testimony, are very lightly 
uttered, and once uttered are sullenly supported, 
Boileau, who desired to be thought a. rigorous 
and steady moralist, having told a pretty lie to 
Lewis XIV, continued it afterwards by false dates; 
thinking himself obliged in honour^ says his ad- 
mirer, to maintain what, when he said it, was so 
weU received. 

Wherever Congreve was born, he was educated 
first at Kilkenny, and afterwards at Dublin, his 
father having some military employment that sta- 
tioned him in Ireland: but after having passed 
through the usual preparatory studies, as may be 
reasonably supposed, with great celerity and suc- 
cess, Jiis father thought it proper to assign him a 
profession, by which something might be gotten ; 
and about the time of the Revolution sent him, at 
the age of sixteen, to study law in the MiddliB 
Temple, where he lived for several years, but with 
very little attention to statutes or reports. ^ 

His disposition to become an author appeared 
tery early, as he very early felt that force of 
ikna^nation, and possessed that copiousness of 
sentiment, by which intellectual pleasure can be 
^Ven, His first performance was a novel, called 
Iritognita, or Love and Duty reconciled: it is 
Raised by the biographers, who quote some part of 
thfe preface, that is, indeed, for such a time of life, 
uiicbinmbnly judicious. I would rather praise it 
than read it. 
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His first dramatick labour was The Old Ba- 
chelor ; of which he says, in his defence against 
Collier, "that comedy was written, as several 
know, some years before it was acted* When I 
wrote it, I had little thoughts of the stage ; but 
did it, to amuse myself in a slow lecovery from a 
fit of sickness. Afterwards, through my indiscre- 
tion, it was seen, and in some little time more it 
was acted ; and I, through the remainder of my 
indiscretion, suffered myself to be drawn into the 
prosecution of a difficult and thankless study, and 
to be involved in a perpetual war with knaves and 
fools." 

There seems to be a strange affectation in authors 
of appearing to have done every thing by chance. 
The Old Bachelor was written for amusement, in 
the languor of convalescence. Yet it is apparently 
composed with great elaborateness of dialogue, 
^nd incessant ambition of wit. The age of the 
writer considered, it is indeed a very wonderful 
performance j for, whenever written, it was acted 
(169s) when he was not more than twenty-one years 
old ; and was then recomnysnded by Mr. Dry den, 
Mr. Southern, and Mr. Maynwaring. Dryden said, 
that he never had seen such a first play ; but they 
found it deficient in some things necessary to the 
success of its exhibition, and by their greater ex- 
perience fitted it for the stage, l^oufhern used to 
relate of one comedy, probably of this, that when 
Congreve read it to the players, he pronounced it 
so wretchedly, that they had almost rejected it j 
but they wer« afterwards so well persuaded of its 



e9(pqyAftQe^|))«|;,^,half aj';9iu'f )p^ot/^ itm»s aotf^, 
fJie waqag^ allowed itB author, the, privilege of tb(^ 
house. 

Few playa have ever been so bei:ieficial to /the 
writer ; for it procured him the patronage of Ha)i- 
fax» ^ho. immediately made him ooe of the cdiq- 
ipi^i9ners for licensing coaches, and sooiu HjO^r 
gave him a place in the pipe<*office, and another, in 
the customs of six hundred pounds a year. CpQr 
greve's conversation must surely have been ^ least 
equally pleasing with his writings* 

Such a comedy, written at such an age, requirQ$ 
some consideration. As the lighter species of di:^^ 
matick poetry professes the imitation of common 
life, of real manners, and daily incidents, it appa- 
rently presupposes a familiar knowledge of m^qy 
cJbtaracters, and exact observation of the passif^g 
world ; the diflSuculty therefore is, to conceive how 
this knowledge can be obtained by a. boy. . 

But if The Old Bachelor be more nearly, e^r 
amined, it will be found to be one of those ccrme- 
dies which may be made by a mind vigorous, and 
acute, and furnished ^with comick characters by 
the perusal of oiher poets, without much actu^ 
cra^p^rce wfith mankind. The dialogue is one 
constant reciprocation of conceits, or clash of wit, 
ia which, nothing flows necessarily from the oqca^ 
sic^ or is dictated by nature. The character?, 
liotli of. men and women, are either fictitious, and 
artt&9ial,t as those of Heartwell and the ladies.; <m: 
ea^y and common, as Wittol, a tame idiot. Bluff, a 
swaggering coward> and Fondlewise, a jealous pu- 
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ritan ; and the catastrophe arises frdm a mtetblce^ 
not very probably produced, by ittarryitig a woman 
in a mask. ' 

Yet this gay comedy, when all these deductions 
are made, will still remain the work of very powerM 
and fertile faculties : the dialogue is quick aiid 
spari^ling, the incidents such as seize the attention, 
and the wit so exuberant that it " o'er-informs its 
tenement.** 

Next year he gave another specimen of his abi- 
lities in The Double Dealer, which was not received 
with equal kindness. He writes to his patron the 
Lord Halifax a dedication, in which he endeavours 
to reconcile the reader to that which found ftw 
friends among the audience. These apologies arte 
always useless : '* de gustibus non est disputan- 
dum ;'* men may be convinced, but they cannot 
be pleased, against their will. But though taste is 
obstinate, it is very variaUe, and time often pre- 
vails when arguments have failed. 

Queen Mary conferred upon both those plays 
the honour of her presence ; and when she died, 
«oon after, Congreve testified his gratitude by a 
despicable effusion of elegiac pastoral ; a compo- 
sition in which all is unnatural, and yet nothin)^ 
is new. 

In another year (1695) his prolifick pen prtt- 
duced Love for Love ; a comedy of nearer alliance 
to life, and exhibiting more real manners, thaitt 
teither o£ the former. The character of Fbresight 
was then common. Dryden calculated nativi- 
ties J both Cromwell and King WSHRam had their 
lucky days ; and Shaftesbury himself, though he 
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TheSBUM-^ ^0i' ftdaNiokcidk (V0vy iumMii but ht 
is very pleasant. 

.With, this play was 6peoedr.4he;Neivl Theaftm, 
'Vaxd,& the ^Unecthm. of B^tertoo tbe tm^dian; 
l^bem ha extuWted, two years afterwanis (1687) 
l^be ^M0ll^|ling Bride, a toagedy ^ so wKTritten as to 
show him sufficiently iqualified &)C/eithw kind of 
dramatick poetry. 

iQthJs play, of which^ when he afterwardis re- 
iu£)§4 it, be x€KlQced the versification to greyer 
4»g«lariLty, there is more bustle than sentiment ; 
jtljH^;plot is busy and intricate, and the evaits take 
hold on the attenticm; but, except a very few 
passages, we are rather amused with noise, and 
perplexed with stratagem, than entertained with 
ai?y true delineation of natural characters. Tbi&f 
l^Qwever, was received with more benevolence tha© 
^,^y other of his works, and still continues to be 
acted and applauded. 

. But whs^tever objections may be made eith^ to 
liia^opiick or tragick excellence, they are lost at 
w^n^ in ^he blaze of admiration, when it is remem* 
^9if§^.|;hiat he had produced these four plays before 
hOfh^ ^ass^ his twenty-fii^th year, before ^otiiier 
oaen^ ^ven such as are some time to shine ia^eiQi- 
l^c%have passed Jtheir probataoa^f literaliun^ or 
presume to hope for any other aotice than sudh ms 
is bi^towed on diligenee and inquiry^ Amcsng all 
theefforta q£ early genius, which Hterary history 
laopi^ I doid>t whether any one can be produced 
that mcure surpfwes tl^ comofum limits of nature 
thaa the-plays qf.Coa^P^ve. • * 



tmvors}^ bet«m9 €c)illittf)ahd/itheif>oeM * \n^ikft 
reign of Charles I. the Puritans hid raised a 
viident daaoouF agauufc the^ dran^ ^wbioh they 
considered i^ an entertainnuiiit not/lawftd l# 
Ghristiaafiy an ppimosi held by ^henr hi eomitton 
mtfathechurfl^ ofRome; andPryune p#iliriied 
fiistriaiinartix, aJbuge valumeiia whteh sltslge-fAa^^ 
were censured. The outrages and crimen t^ the 
Pur iliims bron^ afterwards their whoie«ystwa of 
doctrine into diaropute, and from t^ iRestorttiofi 
the po^s and players were left at quiet; i^tv^ 
have molested th^n would have bad the appeflEi>^ 
ance^of tieiida^ey to4)Ufitani€alm{digntty. : 7 

This^ dangei'^^ hoWcver, was i^^orn away by ism^i 
and CoUiiefi a jfierce and implaciyble non-juroit 
Imew fhs^t an attack upon ^e theatre woidd never 
ijtiaJsB 1dm susBpwted^ a puritan; he therefore 
(169S) published A Siioft View of the Imtms^aHty 
and Profaneness of the En^sh Sti^, J brieve 
Wxtbao ot^ motirvetiian reltgioi^ zeal and h<9tfest 
indignation^ Heiwaa formed f<>r a coDteoVertist^ 
w^ sufficient letifinng; with diction vefeenlmt 
and pointed, the^h often vulgar ^nd incorrect t| 
with, unconquera^e pertinacity^ with wit ifi'tllil 
highest d^ree keen akid sarcastick; atid wltli jI0 
those poiK^aB exalt0d and invigoratd^:^ jUat- OMN 
fideEK^in^biscimseu . ^ ! :i 

rS3mA iqpialifie4 ami thus ioeiicid^ h# widjoed^nrt 
to battle^ mud a^mled at tmee moit of the iiting 
wrttars^tfirom Drj^dea to Dmrlby^ Hw ot^stet wa^ 
i^olmit; those paaM^es^ wUcb, wUie they^ood 
single, had passed witb iktta mli«y wlieto tb^ 

VOL, n. o 
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were accinmilated and exposed tdgetlier, exited 
horror ; the wise alid the pious caught^ the alarm ; 
and the nation wdndered why it had so h)ng suf* 
£^ed irreligion and hcentkittSQess to be openly 
taught at the publick charged 

Nothing now remained for the poets but totite- 
sist or fly. Dryden^sh conscienoe, or hid'prudeAce^ 
angry as he was, withheld Mm £rma the conflict. 
"Cbngreve and Vanbr ugh attempted answers* Goor 
^eve, a very yxyixng man^ekted with success, smd 
impatient of censure^ assumed' an air of don&ieiiM^^ 
and security. His chief art of controversy mto 
retort upon his adversary his own words^: he ii 
very angtyy andbopitig to conquer Collier with 
his own weapons, allows himself in the ussei^f every 
term of contaimely arid contempt; but hb* has the 
sword without the arm^ of Scanderbegf he hai 
his antdgonisfs coarseness, but ik* his: stren^h. 
Collier replied ; for contest wast his deli^bt^ beWi$ 
not to be frighted from his purpose or his p»ey* : 

Thex^ause of Congreve was not tenable; what- 
ever glosses he might use for the defence or pal* 
Uationof single passages, the general tehour and 
tendency of hvs plays must always be condemned. 
It is acknowledged, with universal connection, that 
il$e perusal of his works^ wiU make no? man better ; 
and that their ultimate eflfect is to repress&tit 
pleasure in alliance with vice, and vto rdax thoafc 
(^ligations by which life ought to beireguiirted. 

The stage found other advocates, and the dis* 
pute was protracted through ten years : but a* last 
comedy grew more modest j and Coiliet- lived to 
see the reformation of tiie theatre. i i : * 



Of tfee po.#ersr by which this imjiartaiit victoFy 
was achieved^ a quotation from Love for ixive^ and* 
tfaeremalrk upon it, ms^ aflford a speoii»en :-*- »o 

iS^V Sanq)S. ^^ Sampson's a very good name ; fear 
your Sampsdns were strong d^gs from.the be* 
ginningl" 

Angeh *f Havp a care-^If yoiu rememberv the^ 
strongest Sdmpson of your name pulled an old 
house over his head att: Jast.^' - 

" Merc you l^ave the sacred bistcKry burlesqued; 
and Sampson once more brought into the hoiiser 
of Dagon^ to make sport for the Philistines)" 

Corigreve's l^t play was The Way of the WMd y 
which, though, as he hints in his dedication it was 
written with great labour and much thought, was 
received with so little favour, that, being in a high 
degree offended and disgusted, he i-esolved to com- 
mit his qui^t and his fame no more to the caprices 
of airaudience* ,. ; . 

From this time his life cea^d to be publick ; he 
lived for himself and his friends j and among his 
friends was able to name every man of his. time 
whom wit; BSiA el^ince had raised to reputation^ 
It may be therefore reasonably supposed thatfhb 
manners were polite, and his conversation pleasing. 

He sieems not to have taken much pleasure in 
writing, as he contributed nothing to the spec- 
tator, audi only o(ne paper i/o the Tatlef, tbotigl) 
published by men with <^om^ he migbtibe sap^ 
posed willing to associate ;^- and though h&Mved 
many years after the publication, of his Miscel-* 
laneous Poems, yet he added nothing to theMj, 
but lived on in literary indolence j engaged an no 

o2 
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controversy, contending with no rival, neither so- 
liciting flattery bypublick commendations, nor pro- 
voking enmity by malignant criticism, biit passing 
his time among the great and splendid, in the 
placid enjc^ment of his fame and fortune. 

Having owed his fortune to Halifax, he c©ri- 
tinued always of his patron's party, but, as it seems, 
without violence or acrimony; and his firmness 
was naturally esteemed, as his abilities were re- 
verenced. His security, therefore, was never 
violated ; and when, upon the extrusion of the 
Whigs, some intercession was used lest Con^eve 
should be displaced, the Earl of Oxford made this 
answer : — 

^^ Non obtusa adeo gestamus pectora Poeni, 
Nee tarn averfeus equos Tyria sol jungit ab urbe." 

He that was thus honoured by the adverse party 
might naturally expect to be advanced when his 
friends returned to power, and he was accordingly 
made secretary for the island of Jainaica ; a place, 
I suppoiSe, without trust or care, but which, with 
his post in the customs, is said to have afforded 
him twelve hundred pounds a year. 

His honours were yet far greater than his profits. 
Every writer mentioned him with respect j and, 
among other testimonies to his merit, Steele made 
him the patron of his Miscellany, and Pope in- 
scribed to him his translation of the Iliad* 

But he treated the Muses with ingratitude ; for, 
having long conversed familiarly with the great, he 
wished to be considered rather as a man of fashion 
than of wit j and, when he received a visit from 
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Voltaire, disgusted him by the despicable foppery 
of desiring to be considered not as an author but 
a gentleman } to which the Frenchman replied, 
** that, if he had been only a gentleman, he should 
not have come to visit him/' 

In his retirement he may be supposed to have 
applied himself to books ^ for he discovers more 
literature than the poets have commonly attained. 
But his studies were in his latter days obstructed 
by cataracts in his eyes, which at last tenninated 
in blindness. This melancholy state was aggra* 
vated by the gout, for which he sought relief by 
a journey to Bath j but, being overturned in his 
chariot, complained from that time of a pain in 
his side, and died, at his house in Surrey-street in 
the Strand, Jan. ^, 1728-9. Having lain in state 
in the Jerusalem-chamber, he was buried in West- 
minster Abbey, where a monument is erected to 
his memory by Henrietta Duchess of Marlborough, 
to whom, for reasons either not known or not 
mentioned, he bequeathed a legacy of about ten 
thousand pounds ; the accumulation of attentive 
parsimony, which, though to her superfluous and 
useless, might have given great assistance to the 
ancient family from which he descended, at that 
time, by the imprudence of his relation, reduced 
to difficulties and distress. 



CoNOREVE has merit of the highest kind ; he is 
an original writer, who borrowed neither the models 
of his plot nor the manner of his dialogue. Of his 
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plays I cannot speak distinctly; for since I in- 
spected them many years haye passed ; but what 
remains upon my memory is, that his characters 
are commonly factitious and artificial, with very 
little of nature, and not much of Hfe. He -formed 
^peculiar idea pf .comick excellence, which he 
supposed to consi^ m gay remaiics and unexpected 
a;nswers j but that which he endeavoured, he sel? 
dom failed of performing. His series exhibit not 
much of humour* imagery, pr passion : his per- 
sonages are a kind of intellectual gladiators ; every 
sentence is to ward or strike ; the contest of smart- 
ness is never intermitted; his wit is a meteor 
p}aying to and fro with alternate corus<iations. 
His comedii^ have, therefore, in some degree, the 
operation of tragedies.; they surprise rather than 
(Jivert, and raise admiration oftener than merri- 
ment* But they are the works of a mind replete 
with images, and quick in combination. 

Of his miscellaneous poetry I cannot ^y any 
thing very favourable. The powers of Corigreve 
s^em to desert him when he leaves the stage, as 
AntaBus was no longer strong than when he could 
touch the ground* It cannot be observed without 
wonde^r, that a mind so vigorous and fertilie in 
dramatick compositions should on iany other oc- 
casion discover nothing but impotence and poverty. 
He has in these little pieces neither elevation of 
fancy, selection of language, nor skill in versifica- 
tion : yet, if I were required to select from the 
whole mass of EngliBh poetry the most poetical 
paragraph, I know not what I could prefer to aa 
e;^c|amatipn in the Mourning Bride : — 
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ALMKRIA. 

it was a £eincied noise ; for all is hush'd. 

LEONORA. 

It bOTe ,the accent of a human moe. 

ALMBItUk. 

It was thy iear, or else scnae traiDsdeBt wind 
Whistling through hollows of this vaulted isle : 
We'll listen-. 

I^EomKA. 

Harki 

ALMEKIA. 

No^ all is huiA'd and still as death.^— >'Tis dreadfiiH 
How reverend is the face ci thk tall pile^ 
Whose ancient pillars rear their marble heads^ 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous ro(^^ 
By its own weight made stedfEist and immoveable^ 
Looking tranquillity ! It strikes an awe 
' And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold^ 
And shoot a chilness to my trembling iieart. 
Give me thy hand^ and let me hear thy voice ; 
Nay^ quickly speak to me^ and let me hear 
Thy voice— my own a,flErights me with its echoes. 

He who reads these lines enjoys for a moment 
the powers of a poet ; he feels what he remembers 
to have felt before j but he feels it with great in- 
crease of sensibility ; he recognises a familiar image, 
but meets it again amplified and expanded, em- 
bellished with be^utyj and enlarged with majesty. 

Yet could the author, who appears here to have 
enjoyed the co»fiderice<jf Nature, lament the death 
of Queen Mary in lines like these : — 

The rocks are cleft, and newrdescending rills 
Furrow the brows of ^1 th* impending hills. 
The water-gods to floods dieir rivulets turn. 
And each, with sta^^aming ^yes, supplies his wanting urn. 
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■' The Iktmft'lwMftiie llie woodsi ABwpnfk$ the grore^ 

And roand the plain in sad distraetjLosis rove : 
, . I« prickly Inrakes. the|r^ tender Umhs they tear^ 

And leave on thorns their lodes of golden hair. 

With their sharp nails, themselves the satyrs wound. 

And tug their diaggy beards, and Mte mt]k grief the ground. 

]Lo Pan himself, breath a blasted oak, ^ 

Dejected lies, his pipe in pieces broke. 
- See Fjales weeping too, in wild despsdr, 

And to the piercing winds her bosom bare. 

And see yon fading myrtle, where appears ^ 

The Queea of Love, all bathed in flowing te^r^ ; , - 

See how she wrings her hands, aod beats her breast, , . 

And tears her useless girdle from her waist : , 

Hear the sad murmurs of her si^ng doves ! 

For grief tjiey sigh, forgetfid of tbeir loves. 

And, many years after, he gave no proof that time 
had improved his wisdom or his wit ; for, on the 
death of the Marquis of Blandford, this was his 
^ong :— 

And now the winds, which had so long been still. 
Began the swelling air with sighs to fill ; 
The water-nymphs, who motionless remained. 
Like images of ice, while she complain'd. 
Now loosed their streams ; ^ when descending rains 
Roll the steep torrents headlong o*er the plains. 
The pnme creation who so long had gazed 
Charm'd with her cries, and at her griefs amazed. 
Began to roar and howl with hcurrid yell> 
Dismal to hear, and terrSdo to teU ! '- 
I;^othing but groans and sighs ijirerjSjheard around^ 
And echo multiplied eadi mourniul sound. 

In both these funeral poems, when he has yiclled 
out many syllables of senseless dolour^ he dismisses 
His reader With senseless 'consolation : from' the 
grave of Pastdra' irises a light that^'fornis a star j 



and where AmarylUa wept &» Amyntas, from every 
tear sprung up a violet. 

But Waiiam is his hero, and of William he, Minil 
sing : — 

The hovering winds on downy wings shall wait around^ 
And catchy and waft to foreign lands> the flying sound. 

Jt cannot but be proper to show what they shall 
have to catch and carry: — 

Twas now^ when flowery lawns the prospect made^ 
And flowing brooks beneath a forest shade^ 
A lowing heifer^ loveliest of the herd^ 
Stood feeding by; while two fierce bulls prepared 
Their armed heads for fight^ by f&te of war to prove 
The victor worthy of the fair one's love ; 
Unthought presage of what met next my view; - 

For soon the Andy scene withdrew. 
And now^ for woods> and fields, and springing fiowers^ , 
Behold a town arise^ bulwark'd with walls and lofty towers ; 
Two rival armies all the plain o'erspread^ 
Each in battalia ranged^ and shining arms array'd ; 
Wilii eager eyes behdding both from hr, . 
Namur^ the price and mistress t^the war. 

The Birth of the Muse is a miserable fiction, 
pne good line it has, which was borrowed from 
Dryden. The concluding verses are these : — 

This said^ no more remain'd. Th' etherial.hott 
Agab impa^enjb crowd the crystal coast 
The father, ndw^ within his i^acioiis hands^ 
Encompassed all the mingled mass of seaa and hfids ; 
And^ having heaved aloft the pcmderous sj^re^ 
He launch'd the world to float in ainbient air. ' j • » 

pfhisirr^ularpoems,that)toMK^^rabellaHunt 
s^ms to be, the best: his ode fipr §t, C^ciUa's Pfj^, 
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however, has some Ikies which Pope had in his 
mind when he wrote his own. 
■ His imitations of Horace are feebly paraphrasti- 
cal, and the additions which he makes are of little 
value. He sometimes retains what were more 
properly omitted, as whi^n be tal)^ of t;ert;am and 
gums to propitiate Venus. 
' Of his Translations, the satire of Juvenal was 
written very early, and may therefore be forgiven, 
though it had not the massin^ess and vigour of the 
original. In all his versions strength and sprite- 
liness are wanting: his Hyten to Vemis, from 
Homer, is perhaps the best. His lines are Weak- 
ened with expletives, and his rhymes are fre- 
quently imperfect. 

His petty poems are seldom worth the cost of 
criticism ; sometimes the thoughts are false, and 
sometimes common. In his verses on Lady Gethin, 
the latter part is in imitation of Dryden's ode on 
Mrs. Killigrew ; and Doris, that has been so la- 
vishly flattered by Steele, has indeed some lively 
stanzas, but tlie expression might be mended ; and 
the most striking part of the character had been 
already shown in Love for Love. His ilrt of 
Pleasing is founded on a vulgar, but perhaps im- 
practicable principle, and the staleness of the sense 
is not concealed by any novelty of illustration or 
elegance of diction. 

This tissue of poetry, from which he seems to 
have hoped a lasting n^sm^ is totally neglected 
and known only as it appended to his plays. 

While comedy or while tragedy is regarded, his 
plays are likely to be read j but, except what re- 
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lates to the stage, I know not that be has ever 
written a 9tanza that is sung, or a couplet that is 
quoted. The general character of his Miscellaniei^ 
is, that they show little wit, and little virtue. 

Yet to him it must be confessed, that we are in^ 
debted for the correction of a national error, and 
for the cure of our Pindaripk madness. He first 
taught the English writers that Pindar^s odes were 
regular ; and though certainly he had not the fire 
requisite for the highef species of lyrick poetry, 
he has shown us, that enthusiasm has its rules, and 
that in mere confusion there is neither grace nor 
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Sir Bjchard Blackmore is one of thos6 men 
whose writings have attracted much notice, but of 
whose life and manners very little has been com- 
municated, and whose lot it has been to be much 
of)^ener mentioned by enemies than by friends. 

He was the son of Robert Blackmore, of Corsham 
in Wiltshire, styled by Wood Gentleman, and sup- 
posed to have been an attorney ; having been for 
some time educated in a country-school, he was 
sent at thirteen to Westminster ; and in 1668 was 
entered at Edmund Hall in Oxford, where he took 
the degree of M. A. June 3, I676, and resided 
thirteen years ; a much longer time than is usual 
td spend at the university ; and which he seems to 
have passed with very little attention to the bu- 
siness of the places for, in his poems, the ancient 
names of nations or places, which he often in- 
troducesy are pronounced by chance. He after- 
wards travelled : at Padua he was made doctor of 
physick ; and, after having wandered about a year 
and ia haif on the Continent, returned home. 

. In some part of his life, it is not known when, his 
indigence compelled him to teach a school, an hu- 
miliation with which, Idiou^ it certainly lasted but 
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a little while, his enemies did iMit forget to re* 
proach him, when he became conspicuous ^noirgb 
to excite malevolence ^ and let it be remembered 
for his honour, that to have been once a schod- 
ijiaster is th# ddlyi nepc&aicb wllich aU ^ perspi- 
cacity of ihaH(^, animated by wit, has ever fixed 
upon hia private life. 

. When; he fii^t engaged in the:Study of physick, 
he inquired, as he says, of Dr. Sydenham, wiiat 
authoraJ^ls^ould'iiead, andSrasdii^ctodiiy^deii^j 
ham^to Don.Quixi^; *^. which,** said he, **4»af 
very good bode ; I read it . stttt/* Hm perversb^ 
nesa of mankind makes it o&k^ miscfaievotts in 
men of eminence to give wajr* to merrimeittj ^thte 
idle and the illiterate will long ishdter themselves 
under this foolish apoj^bthegm* i "^ 

Whether, he rested satisfied with this directionvi 
or sought for better, he commenced physician, and 
obtained high emitience and extensive praotieei 
He became Fellow of the CoU^e of ^ Physicians, 
April 12, l687i being one of die thirty which, by 
the newcharter of King Jam^ were added to t\m 
former Pellows. His residence. was in Cheapside^^ 
and his friends were chiefly in^ the city. In the 
early part of Blackmore's time, a citizen was a 
term of reproach; and his. place <^ abode was «i<^ 
other topick, to which his advwsari^s had ceoourse^ 
ip the penury of scandal* ; m vM r i o u . / 

Blackmore,; th^efore, wa&inade aifioet hotsby. 
necessity but inclxnati(Hit and wiote not for'adiire^ 
lihpod but for £ime ; or, if he « may tellrhia own 



the jcaiise; of ^virtue)':) '- " * r ';:*'- .::'i'. • :'f •■ 

- >I bi^ieirmitig^ [lecniliar to Jbinr^dibst Urfii^piifeM 
lid&^ork wsB<an hetioick^oetm Hewa»fii0ikh 
aiifra?;makdt df.vferafcr titt he/pubUsheai! t(^ t69&y 
Bjjcfee Artlmii iiiitenrbobk^, writtQB^as^hSvdatei^ 
<^ by such catches and starts^ '^d iif stiefftoci^ 
^iOitel' tindertdin^hoiii^ as^ hisr pro&ssicm afffio^ded, 
andf. for tKe ^r^to® ^iu*t m co^eeA/i\m&y or ki 
pai^iijgr u|) aDd'dtfwa^Uefirtx^ar;'' F<itf tie laiter 
pait of this apoitigfMm^^ actfugetf 6f rwf fting ^ icl 
the riimUifl^ tif hi^ ibariotiwhedls.-"^ He'had^^ad/ 
hfc 8ay»i " btit litd^ibpofetiy ihroughV^jt his l^rhole 
life; ^nd)for Meeniyears before had not written uu 
biufdxed teiis6s»^ ^oefit one ddpy idfi Latin ivei^ 
in praise of a friend's bo6k/r ;i -: 

lie^tMnks, and/ tyiih some ^reosori/^ that iH>m 
jiiioh. a performsbice perfbottoil caiinoi be' eix^pected ; 
bii£ he Aids another reasoa for the severity of hfe 
cenmrers^ which heeb^^^s in language sudh ui 
Gheapiide esaBfty furnished. ^ <:^ J am tiot' free [<tf 
the l^&t^).Gompany, having never kissed 4h6 gbi 
vefhor^s hinds : mineiis therefore not^ muchttis 
a permisston^-poteaij, . but a. diwtrri^t inteifo^* 
Those gentt^nen, who carry x)ii their; poetical 
tcade in ac Joint 9todk, wobld certainly do^ w*iat 
they could to sink and ruin an imlicensed adviltM 
turer, notwithstanding I disturbed none of thcaf 
factories, nor iitiported any goods they hate ever 
dealt in.'* He had lived in the city till he had 
learned its note. 

That Prince Arthur found many readers is cer- 
tain; for in two years it had three editions ; a 



M a time wHen literary ahriosity; was yet catifined 
to particular classies of tk& natinnl Such success^ 
naturaUy raised animosity ; and Dennis attacked 
it hytL&fimsA triticism^ luofreitfidiQurand dii^uBfe- 
ing' limn the v^tk which le i moskdevilasi To ithis^ 
cehsure may be opposed the s^iprobaticm of .Leefc^ 
and the admktttibn of MclineuK, which are found 
in their printed Letters;^ ^ Mriineux is particulm^y 
deligbtied^with the aoag q£ Mopas^ which istthdre« 
forie'Biibjoinedttl>'thism»:rative.. , > . /^f, 

. It is ieimTked;^ by Pope^ that f ^ what nusfes thi^ 
hefjro, <Men i^nks the man^.^^ ; Ol^ Blackmore il nfta^r 
beisaidy that^ as the poet sinks^.tlie man nmBi ^^ 
antmadversions of Dennis,; insolent aaid contempt 
tuous as they were, rai^d in* him no implads^le 
resentnient: he ^nd his critick were afterwffiods 
friends J and in one of his latter works he ^^is/as 
Dennis ^* as equal to Boileau in poetry, and 9tlpe-» 
rior to him in critieaL abilities;" 

He seems to hav^ been mbre delighted widi 
pmise than pained by censbre, and, iiMiteE^d of 
slackeiiiiig, quickened bis catteer. Having iw two 
years produced ten^books of Prince Arthur, in two 
years more (1697) he sent into the world King 
Arthur in twelve; The provocation was now 
doubled, and the resentment of wits andicvitreks 
may be supposed to have increased in proportioni 
He found, however, advantages more equivalent 
to all didir outrages ; he was this yefer tnade one 
of the physicians in ordinary to King William^ 
and advanced by him to the honour of knighthood, 
with die present of a' gold chain and medals < 
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Die mtligiittj of iHe wits attributed his kn%ht^ 
hood to his new pom ; but King William was not 
very studious of poetry ; and Blackmore perhaps 
had other mmt» for he says, in his dedication to 
Alfred, that ** he had a greater part in the suoees- 
sion of the house of Hanover than ever he had 
boasted*" 

What JHackmore could contribute to the Suo^ 
cession, or what he imagined himself to hav?e con* 
tributed, cannot now be known. ThsU; he had 
been of considerable use, I doubt not but he be<( 
heved, for I hold him to have been very honest ; 
but he might easily make a false estimate of his 
own importance : those whom their virtue restrains 
from deceiving others, are often disposed by thieir 
vanity to deceive themselves. Whether he pro- 
moted the Succession or not, he at least approved 
it^ and adhered invariably to his principles and 
party throygh his whole life. 

His ardour of poetry still continued ; and not 
long after (1700) he published a Paraphrase on 
the Book of Job, and other parts of the Scripture. 
This performance Dryden, who pursued him with 
great malignity, lived long enough to ridicule in a 
Prologue. 

The wits easily confederated against him, as 
Dryden, who^ favour they almost all courted, was 
his professed adversary, He had besides givm 
them reason for resentment, as, in. his preface to 
Prince Arthur, he had said of the dramatick 
writers almost all that was alleged afterwards by 
Collier ; but Blackmore's censure was cold and 
general. Collier's was perscmal and ardait ; Black- 
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mote taught his reader to dislike what Collier ki- 
cited him to abhor. 

In his preface to King Arthur he endeavoured 
to gain at least one friend, and propitiated Congreve 
by bighier praise of his Mourning Bride than it 
has obtained from any other critick. 

The same year he published a Satire on Wit; a 
proclamation of defiance which united the poets 
alnKWt all against him, and which brought upon 
him lampoons and ridicule from every side. This 
he doubtless foresaw, and evidently despised ; nor 
should his dignity of mind be without its praise, 
had he not paid the homage to greatness which he 
denied to genius, and degraded himself by con- 
ferring that authority over the national taste, 
which he takes from the poets, upon men of high 
rank and wide influence, but of less wit and not 
greater virtue. 

Here is again discovered the inhabitant of 
Cheapside, whose head cannot keep his poetry un- 
mingled with trade. To hinder that intellectual 
bankruptcy which he affects to fear, he will erect 
a Bafik for Wit. 

- In this poem he justly censured Dryden*s im- 
purities, but praised his powers ; though in a sub- 
fiequjent: edition he retained the satire, and omitted 
th^ praisie. What was his reason, I know not j 
Diyden was then no longer in his way.^ 

Hi$; hjBad still teemed with heroick poetry; and 
(I705) l|e published Eliza, in ten books. I am 
afraid that the world was now weary of contending 
about Blackmore's heroes ; for I do not remember 
that, by any author, sexious or comical, I have 
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found Eliza either praised or blamed. Ske 
" dropped/* as it seems, " dead-bom from the 
press/* It is never mentioned, and was never 
seen by me till 1 borrowed it for the present oc- 
casion. Jacob says, " it is corrected and revised 
for another impression;" but the labour of revi- 
sion was thrown away. 

From this time he turned some of his thoughts 
to the celebration of living characters ; and wrote 
a poem on the Kit-cat Club, and Advice to the 
Poets how to celebrate the Duke of Marlborough ; 
but on occasion of another year of success, think- 
ing himself qualified to give more instruction, he 
again wrote a poem of Advice to a Weaver of 
Tapestry. Steele was then publishing the Tatler ; 
and, looking round him for something at which be 
might laugh, unluckily lighted on Sir Richard's 
work, and treated it with such contempt, that, as 
Fenton observes, he put an end to that species of 
writers that gave Advice to Painters. 
i Not long after (1713) he published Creation, a 
philosophical poem, which has been, by my re* 
commendation, inserted in the late coUectioni 
Whoever judges of this by any other of Black'^ 
m<u*e- s performances, will do it injury. The praise 
given it by Addison (Spec. 339) is too well known 
to be transcribed ; but some notice is due to the 
testimony of Dennis, who calls it a ** philosofdii^ 
cal poem, which has equalled that of Lucretius in 
iJie beauty of its versification, and infinitely firiin' 
passed it in the solidity and strength of itd rea- 
soning/* 

Why an author surpasses himsdf^ it I? natural 
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to mquii'e. I have heard from Mr. Draper, an 
eminent bookseller, an account received by him 
from Ambrose Philips, '*That Blackmore, as be 
proceeded in this poem, laid his manuscript from 
time to time before a club of wits with whom he 
associated; and that every man contributed, as 
he could, either improvement or correction; so 
that/* said Philips, " there are perhaps nowhere in 
the book thirty lines together that now stand as 
they were originally written. 

The relation of Philips, I suppose, was true ; 
but when all reasonable, all credible allowance is 
made for this friendly revision, the author will 
still retain an ample dividend of praise ; for to 
him must always be assigned the plan of the work, 
the distribution of its parts, the choice of topicksi 
the train of argument, and, what is yet more, 
the general predominance of philosophical judge- 
ment and poetical spirit. Correction seldom e£ 
fects more than the suppression of faults : a h^py 
line, or a single elegance, may perhaps be added ; 
but of a large work the general character must al- 
ways remain ; the original constitution can be very 
little helped by local remedies ; inherent and 
radical dulness will never be much invigorated 
by eoctrinsick animation. 

This poem, if he had written nothing else, 
would have transmitted him to posterity among 
the first favourites of the English Muse ; but to 
make verses was his transcendent pleasure, and, as 
lie was not deterred by censure, he was not satiated 
with praise. 

He deviatiod, however, sometimes into other 
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tracks of literature, and condescended to entertain 
his readers with plain prose. When the Spectator 
stopped, he considered the polite world as desti- 
tute of entertainment ; and, in concert with -Mr. 
Hughes, who wrote every third paper, published 
three times a week the Lay Monastery, founded 
on the supposition that some literary men, whose 
characters are described, had retired to a house 
in the country to enjoy philosophical leisure ; and 
resolved to instruct the publick, by communi- 
cating their disquisitions and amusements. Whether 
any real persons were concealed under fictitious 
names, is not known. The hero of the club is 
one Mr. Johnson ; such a constellation of exi- 
cellence, that his character shall not be suppressed, 
though there is no great genius in the designi, nor 
skill in the delineation. 

" The first I shall name is Mr. Johnson, a gentle- 
man that owes to Nature excellent faculties and 
an elevated genius, and to industry and application 
many acquired accomplishments. His taste is 
distinguishing, just, and delicate : his judgement 
clear, and his reason strong, accompanied with an 
imagination full of spirit, of great compass, and 
stored with refined ideas. He is a critick of the 
first rank ; and, what is his peculiar ornament, he 
is delivered from the ostentation, malevolence, 
and supercilious temper, that so often blemish 
men of that character. His remarks result from 
the nature and reason of things, and are formed by 
a judgement free and unbiassed by the authority 
of those who have lazily followed each other in 
the same beaten track of thinking, and are arrived 
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only at the reputation of acute grammarians and 
commentators ; men, who have been copying one 
another many hundred years, without any im- 
provement; or, if they have ventured farther, 
have only applied in a mechanical manner the 
rules of ancient criticks to modern writings, and 
with great labour discovered nothing but their 
own want of judgement and capacity. As Mr. 
Johnson penetrates to the bottom of his subject, 
by which means his observations are solid and 
natural, as well as delicate, so his design is always 
to bring to light something useful and ornamental ; 
whence his character is the reverse to theirs, who 
have eminent abilities in insignificant knowledge, 
and a great felicity in finding oiit trifles. He is 
no less industrious to search out the merit of an 
author, than sagacious in discerning his errors and 
defects ; and takes more pleasure in commending 
the beatities, than exposing the blemishes of a 
laudable writing : like Horace, in a long work, he 
can bear some deformities, and justly lay them oil 
th6 imperfection of human nature, which is in- 
capable of faultless productions. When an ex- 
cellent Drama appears in publick, and by its 
intrinsick worth attracts a general applause, he is 
not stung with envy and spleen; nor does he 
express a savage nature, in fastening upon the 
celebrated author, dwelling upon his imaginary 
defects, and passing over his conspicuous ex- 
cellences. He treats all writers upon the same 
impartial foot ; and is not, like the little criticks, 
taken up entirely in finding out only the beauties 
of the ancient, and nothing but the errors of the 
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modem writers. Never did any one express more 
kindness and good-nature to young and unfinished 
authors ; he promotes their interests, protects 
their reputation, extenuates their faults, and sets 
off their virtues, and by his candour guards them 
from the severity of his judgement. He is not 
like those dry criticks, who are morose because 
they cannot write themselves, but is himself master 
of a good vein in poetry; and though he does 
not often employ it, yet he has sometimes en- 
tertained his friends with his unpublished perform- 
ances." 

The rest of the Lay Monks seem to be but 
feeble mortals, in comparison with the gigantic 
Johnson ; who yet, with all his abilities, and the 

* help of the fraternity, could drive the publication 
but to forty papers, which were afterwards col- 
lected into a volume, and called in the title A 
Sequel to the Spectators. 

Some years afterwards (I716 and 1717) he 
published two volumes of Essays in prose, which 
can be commended only as they are written for 
the highest and noblest purpose, the promotion of 
religion. Blackmore*s prose is not the prose of 

' a poet ; for it is languid, sluggish, and lifeless ; 
his diction is neither daring nor exact, his flow 
Neither rapid nor easy, and his periods neither 
smooth nor strong. His account of wit will show 
with how little clearness he is content to thiiik, 
and how little his thoughts are recommended by 
his language. 

"As to its efficient cause, wit owes' its pro- 
duction to an extraordinary andipeculiAtjtsm- 
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perament in the constitution of the possessor of 
it, in which is found a concurrence of regular 
and exalted ferments, and an affluence of animal 
spirits, refined and rectified to a great degree of 
purity; whence, being endowed with vivacity, 
brightness, and celerity, as well in their refleqtions 
as direct motions, they become proper instruments 
for the spritely operations of the mind ; by 
which means the imagination can with ^eat fii- 
cility range the wide -field of nature, contemj^te 
an infinite variety of objects, and, by obsemqg 
the similitude and disagreement of their several 
qualities, single out and abstract, and then suit 
and unite, those ideas which will best serve its 
purpose. Hence beautiful allusionS| surprising 
metaphors, and admirable sentiments, are always 
ready at hand: and while the fancy is full of 
images, collected from innumerable objects and 
their different qualities, relations, and habitudes, 
it can at pleasure dress a common notion in a 
strange but becoming garb ; by which, as before 
observed, the same thought will appear a new one, 
to the great delight and wonder of the hearer. 
What we call genius results fVom this particular 
happy complexion in the first formation of the 
person that enjoys it, and is nature's gift, but di- 
versified by various specifick characters and li- 
mitations, as its active fire is blended and allayed 
by different proportions of phlegm, or reduced and 
regulated by the contrast of opposite ferments. 
Therefore, as there happens in the composition of 
facetious genius a greater or less, though still an 
inferior, degree of judgement and prudence, one 
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In ttese Ei^says he took little care to propitiate 
the wits ; for he scorns to avert their malice at the 
e^J)ew^e of virtue or of truth. . 

»' ** S^V^i^al, in their books, have many sarcastical 
a«fd spiteful strokes at religion in general ; while 
Whefs make themselves pleasant with the prin- 
dlples of the Christian. Of the last kind, this age 
ha& seen a most audacious example in the book in- 
titled A Tale of a Tub. Had this writing been 
published in a pagan or popish nation, who are 
jtistly impatient of all indignity offered to the 
eistablished religion of their country, no doubt 
but the author would have received the punish- 
ment he deserved. But the fate of this impious 
buffoon is very different ; for in a protestant king- 
dom, zealous of their civil and religious immuni- 
ties, he has not only escaped affronts and the 
^ects of public resentment, but has been caressed 
and patronized by persons of great figure, and of 
all denominations. Violent party-men, who dif- 
fered in all things besides, agreed in their turn to 
show particular respect and friendship to this in- 
solent derider of the worship of his country, till 
at last the reputed writer is not only gone off with 
impunity, but triumphs in his dignity and prefer- 
ment. I do not know that any inquiry or search 
was ever made after this writing, or that any re- 
ward was 6ver offered for the discovery of the 
author, or that the infamous book was ever con- 
demned to.'be burnt in publick : whether this pro- 
ceeds from the excessive esteem and love that 



men in power, during the late reign, had for wit^ 
or their defect of zeal and concern for the Christiaii 
religion, will be determined best by those who are 
best acquainted with their character.** 

In another place he speaks with becoming ab- 
horrence of a godless author ^ who has burlesqued 
a Psalm. This author was supposed to be Pop^» 
who published a reward for any one that would 
produce the coiner of the accusation, but never, 
denied it ; and was afterwards the perpetual and 
incessant enemy of Blackmore. 

One of his Essays is upon the Spleen, which is 
treated by him so much to his own satisfaction, 
that he has published the same thoughts in the 
sanie words j first in the Lay Monastery ; then in 
the Essay; and then in the Preface to a Medical 
Ti'eatise on the. Spleen. One passage, which I 
have found already twice, I will here exhibit, 
because I think it better imagined, and better ex- 
pressed, than could be expected from the common 
tenour of his prose : 

" — As the several combinations of splenetick 
madness and folly produce an infinite variety of 
irregular understanding, so the' amicable accom^ 
modation and alliance between several virtues 
and vice^ produce an equal diversity in the dis- 
positions and manners of mankind ; whence it 
comes to pass, that as many monstrous and ab- 
surd productions are found in the moral as in the 
intellectual world. How surprising is it to ob- 
serve, among the least culpable men, some whose 
minds are attracted by Heaven and Earth with 
a s^ming equal force j some who are proud of 
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humtitty: otbefs. who ate censoridctft a»d tun^ 
charitable, yet self-denying and devout} some 
iK'ho join ccmtempt of the world with sordid 
iivarice ; and others who preserve a great degree 
-of piety, with ill-nature and ungovemed pas^ons ! 
iNor are instances of this inconsistent mixture less 
-frequent among bad men, where we often, with 
^admiration, see persons at once generous and un- 
just, impious lovers of their country, and flagitious 
heroes, good-natured sharpers, immoral men ci 
honour, and libertines who will sooner die than 
change their religion ; and though it is true that 
repugnant coalitions of so high a degree are found 
but in a part of mankind, yet none of the whole 
mass, either good or bad, are entirely exempted 
frxxa some absurd mixture/' ' 

He about this time (Aug, 22, 1 7 16) became one 
of the Meets of the College of Physicians ; and 
was soon after (Oct. 1.) chosen Censor. He seems 
to have arrived late, whatever was the reason, at 
his medical honours. 

Having succeeded so well in his book on Crea- 
tion, by which he established the great principle 
irf* all Religion, he thought his undertaking im- 
perfect, unless he likefwise enforced the truth of 
Revelation j and for that purpose added another 
poem on Redemption. He had likewise written, 
, b^ore his Creation, three books on the Nature of 
« Man. 

( The lovers of musical devotion have always 

wished for a more happy metrical versicm tiian 

^ they have yet obtaiiled of the hock of Psalms : tiiis 

t¥i8h the piety of Bkckmore led him to gratify ; 



and be produced (17^1) A new version of the 
Psakns of David, fitted to Uie Tunes used in 
^Churches; which being recommended by ihe 
archbishops and many bishops, obtained a lieenoe 
for its admi^ion into publick worship; but no 
admission has it yet obtained, nor has it any right 
to come where Brady and Tate have got pod- 
session. Blackmore's name must be added to 
ihose of many others, who, by the same attempt, 
have obtained only the praise of meiming well. 

He was not yet deterred from heroick poetry. 
There was another monarch of this island, (for he 
did not fetch his heroes from foreign countries)^ 
whom he considered as worthy the Epick Muse, 
and he dignified Alfred (1723) with twelve books. 
But the opinion of the nation was now settled ; a 
hero introduced by Blackmore was not likdly to 
find either respect or kindness ; Alfred took his 
place by Eliza in silence and darkness : Bene- 
volence was ashamed to favour, and Malice was 
weary of insulting. Of his four epick poems, the 
first had such reputation and popularity as enraged 
the criticks ; the second was at least known enou^ 
to be ridiculed ; the two last had neither friends 
nor enemies. 

Contempt is a kind of gangrene, which, if it 

seizes one part of a character, corrupts all the rest 

by degrees. Blackmore, being despised as a poet, 

was in time neglected as a physician ; his pracdide, 

f which was once invidiously great, fo][jKk)k;hkn iii 

i the latter part of his liiTe ; but being by nature^ or 

. by .principle, averse from idleness, he cmploj^ed 

his unwekome lei)^reinKWiitiiig books on j^yaiek. 
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and teaching others to cure those whom he could 
himself* cure no longer. I know not whether 1 
can enumerate all the treatises by which he has 
endeavoured to diffuse the art of healing ; for 
there is scarcely any distemper, of dreadful name, 
which he has not taught the reader how to oppose. 
He has written on the small-pox, with a vehement 
invective against inoculation; on consumptions, 
the spleen, the gout, the rheumatism, the king's- 
evil, the dropsy, the jaundice, the stone, the dia- 
betes, and the plague. 

Of those books, if I had read them, it could not 
be expected that I should be able to give a criti- 
cal account. I have been told that there is some- 
thing in them of vexation and discontent, disco- 
vered by a perpetual attempt to degrade physick 
from its sublimity, and to represent it as attaina- 
ble without much previous or concomitant learn- 
ing. By the transient glances which I have 
thrown upon them, I have observed an affected 
contempt of the ancients, and a supercilious deri- 
sion of transmitted knowledge. Of this indecent 
arrogance the following quotation from his Pre- 
face to the Treatise on the Small-pox will afford a 
specimen ; in which, when the reader finds, what 
I fear is true, that, when he was censuring Hippo- 
crates, he did not know the difference between 
aphorism and apophthegm^ he will not pay much 
regard to his determinations concerning ancient 
learning|. 

" As for this book of Aphorisms, it is like my 
Ix)rd Bacon's of the same title, a book of jests, or 
a grave collection of trite and trifling observations ; 
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of which, though many are true and certain^ yet 

fhey signify nothing, and may afford diversion, 
mt no instruction ; most of them being much in- 
ferior to the sayings of the wise men of Greece, 
which yet are so low and mean, that we are enter- 
tained every day with more valuable sentimentis 
at the table conversation of ingenious and' learned 
men/' 

I am unwilling, however, to leave him in total 
disgrace, and will therefore quote from another 
Preface a passage less reprehensible. 

" Some gentlemen have been disingenuous and 
unjust to me, by wresting and forcing my mean^ 
ing, in the Preface to another book, as if I con^ 
demned and exposed all learning, though they 
knew I declared that I greatly honoured and 
esteemed all men of superior literature and eru- 
dition } and that I only undervalued false or su- 
perficial learning, that signifies nothing for the 
service of mankind ; and that as to physicki I ex- 
pressly affirmed that learning must be joined with 
native genius to make a physician of the first rank; 
but if those talents are separated, I asserted, and 
do still insist, that a man of native sagacity and 
diligence will prove a more able and useful prac- 
tiser, than a heavy notional scholar, encumbered 
with a heap of confused ideas." 

He was not only a poet and a physician, but 
produced likewise a work of a different kind, A 
true and impartial History of the Conspiracy 
against King William, of glorious Memory, in the 
Year 1695. This I have never seen, but suppose 
it at least compiled wjth integrity. He engaged 



lifceraseiisrtheologicsal controversy, and wrote two^ 
books against the Arians ^ Just Prejudices against 
the Arian Hypothesis^ and Modern Arians un^. 
masked. Anoliier of bis works is Natural Theo*' 
logy, or Moral Duties considered apart from Posi-< 
tive; with some Observations on the Desii^btei! 
Bess and Necessity of a supernatural Revelation^.' 
This was the last book that he published. He/ 
left behind him The accomplished Preacher, orl 
an jE^say upon Divine Eloquence ; which wosf 
printed after his death by Mr. White of Nayland 
in Essex, the minister who attended his death-bed, 
and testified the fervent piety of his last hours. 
He died on the eighth of October, I729. 



BiaACkmore, by the unremitted enmity of the 
wits, whom he provoked more by his virtue than 
his dubiess, has been exposed to worse treatment 
than he deserved ; his name was so long used to 
point every epigram upon dull writers, that it be- 
came at last a by-word of contempt : but it de-l 
serves observation, that malignity takes hold only 
of hia writings, and that his life passed without 
reproach^ even when his boldness of repreheni^on 
naturally turned upon him many eyes desit(m8 to 
espy &ults^ which many tongues would have made* 
haste to publish. But those who could not blame^i 
could at least forbear to prai^, and therefore d& 
hig.piivate life and domestick character there are^ 
notWemorials*! "^ >/> i l • 

As,aa author, he xoay ju^ly claim i4;he hohourcr 
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of magnanimity* The inGessant ottaicks ef Ids 
enemies, whether serious or merry, ^re never dtst-i 
covered to have disturbed his quiet, or to havt 
lessened his confidence in himself: they neoifaeon 
awed him to silence nor to caution ; they neither 
pr4Mroked him to petulance, nor depressed him 'tot 
complaint. While the distributors o£ literary fame' 
Vf4ie endeavouring to depreciate and degrade him^ 
be either despised or defied them, wrote on as he 
had written before, and never turned aside it 
quiet them by civility, or repress them by con- 
futation* 

He depended with great security on his own 
powers, and perhaps was for that reason less dili- 
gent in perusing books. His literature was, I 
think, but small. What he knew of antiquity, I 
suspect him to have gathered from modem com- 
pilers : but, though he could not boast of mnch 
critical knowledge, his mind was stored with gene^ 
ral principles, and he left minute researches to 
those whom he considered as little minds. -' 

With this disposition he wrote most of his poem9.} 
Having formed a magnificent design, he was care-" 
less of particular and subordinate degances; fit 
studied no niceties of versification ; he waited fdr 
no felicities of fancy ; but caught his first thoughts'^ 
in his first words in which they were presented t 
nor does it appear that he «aw beyond his own 
performances, or had ever eleVated his ideas to^ 
liiat ideal perfection which every gfeiius bom tO' 
excel is condemned always to pursue, and never^ 
overtake. In the first suggestions of his imagina^ 
tion he acquiesced { he tho^bt them good, and 



Mi net 8«fc*for better. His works tnay bcTcad 
a«ipiigtftiBe without the occurrence «of a single line 
ikmL aUnds jMMMtninent from the rest. 

The poem on Creation h^s, however, the api. 
pearsnce of more circumspection ; it wants neither 
harmony of numbers, accuracy of thought, nor 
ekgance of diction : it has either been written 
with great care, or, what cannot be imagined c^ 
so long a work, with such felicity as made caure 
less necessary. 

Its two constituent parts are ratiqcination and 
description. To reason in verse is allowed to be 
difficult ; but Blackmore not only reasons in verse, 
but very often reasons poetically ; and finds the 
art of uniting ornament with strength, and ease 
with closeness. This is a skill which Pope might 
have condescended to learn from him, when he 
needed it so much in his Moral Essays. 

In his descriptions both of life and nature, the 
poet and the philosopher happily co-operate ; truth 
is recommended by elegance, and elegance sus- 
tained by truth. 

In the structure and order of the poem, not 
only the greater parts are properly consecutive, 
but the didactick and illustrative paragraphs are 
so happily mingled, that labour is relieved by 
pleasure, and the attention is led on through. a 
long succession of varied excellence to the ori* 
ginal position, the fundamental principle of wisdom 
and of virtue. 



tittle read, it is thought projier to iiisert^mfti!«'s^0i^ 
cimen from Prince Arthur, the soag of ^MxiplM 
nientioned by Molineux. : , ^- \ 

' < ' \ f 
But that wbidi Arthur with most pkiyaiire hfardf i - 

Were noble strains^ by Mopas sung tibe bard, ^ 

Who to his harp in lofty xverse began, 
'* And through the secret maze of Nature ran» 
i . He the Great Spirit suBg, that all things £Wd, 

That the tumidtuous waves of Chaos still'd ; . 

Whose nod disposed the jarring seeds to peace. 

And made the wars of hostile Atoms cease. 
^ All Beings, we in firuitfiil Nature iind^ 

Proceeded from the Great Eternal Mind ; * 

. Streams of his unexhausted ^iis^ of powers ■ * > 

And, cherish'd witii his influence^ esdure. . > * > 

He spread the pure cemlean fields on high> / 

And arch'd the chambers of the vaulted sky, 
' Which he, to suit their glory with their heighty 

Adorned with globes, that reel, as drunk with light. ' ' 

His liand directed idl the tuneftd sieves. 

He tum'd their orbs, and polished all the stars. . ^ 

He fill*d the Sun*s vast lamp with golden Hght r 

And bid the silver Moon adorn the night. 

He spread the airy Ocean without shores. 

Where birds are wafted with their feather'd oars. 

Then sung the bard how the light vapours rise j^ 

From the warm earth, and cloud the smiling skies : ,*. 

"He sung how somcy chill'd in their airy flight, 

IPall scattered down in pearly dew by night ; 

» How some, raised hi^er, sit in secret steams * - ' ' 

.Qn the reflected points of bounding beams. 

Till, chUl'd with cold, they shade th* etberial phinv 

Then on the thirsty earth descend in rain ; 

How some, whose parts a diight contexture show. 

Sink hovering through the air, in fleecy snow ; 

How part is spun in rilken threads, and clings 

Entangled in the grass in ^ewy strings ; 
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How otbers stan^ to stones, with rushiqg sound 

Fall from their crystal quarries to the ground ; 

How some are laid in trains^ that kindled fly. 

In harmless fires by night, about the sky ; 

How some in winds blow with impetuous force. 

And carry ruin where they bend their course. 

While some coaqpke U hnn a gentle breeze. 

To fan the air, and {^ among the trees ; 

How some, enraged, grow torbolent and loud. 

Pent in the bowds of a frowtiing doad. 

That cracks^ as if the axis of the werid 

Was broke, and Heaven's bright towers wiere downwards 

hurlU 
He sung how earth's wide ball, at Jove*s command. 
Did in the midst on airy cofamins stimd ; 
And how the soul of plants, in prison held. 
And bound with shiggisfa fettm'Sy lies oonceal'd. 
Till with the spring's warm benuns, ahnoet released 
From the dull weight, with whidi it hiy ofiprest. 
Its vigour spreads, aofl vutkes the terandng earth 
Heave up, and labour wkh the ^routi»g birdi : 
The active spirit freedom seeks in vaiii. 
It only works and twists a stronger cfaiun ; 
Urging its prfsni's sides to break a way. 
It makes that wider, where 'tis forced to stay: 
Till, having form'd its living house, it rears 
Its head, and in a tender plant appears. 
Hence springs the oak, the beauty of the grore, 
Whose stately trunk fierce storms can scarcely move* 
Hence grows the cedar, hence the swelling vine 
Does round the elm its purple dusters twine. 
Hence painted flowers the smiling gardens bless. 
Both with their fragrant scent and gaudy dress. 
Hen^e the white lily in fall beauty grows. 
Hence the faloe violet and bhraliii^ rose. 
He sung how sunbeams brood upon the eartii. 
And in the glebe hatch such a numerous birth ; 
Which way the genial warmth in Summer 8t#m8 
Turns putrid vapotn*s to a bed of worms ; 
How rain, transformed by this prdifick power. 
Falls from the clouds an animated shower. 
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He sung the embryo's growth within the womb. 
And how the parts their various shapes assume. 
With what rare art the wondrous structure's wrought. 
From one crude mass to such perfection brought ; 
That no part useless, none misplaced we see. 
None are forgot, and more would monstrous be. 
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The brevity with which I am to write the account 
of Elijah Fenton is not the effect of indifference 
or negligence. I have sought intelligence among 
his relations in his native country, but have not 
obtained it. 

He was bom near Newcastle, in Staffordshire, 
of an ancient family*, whose estate was very con- 

* He was bom at Shelton^ n«ar Newcastle, May 20, 1685 ; 
and was the youngest of eleven children of John Fenton, an at- 
torney at law, and one of the coroners for the county of Stafford. 
His ^ther died in 1694«; and his grave, in the churchyard of 
Stoke-upon-Trent, is distinguished by the foDowing elegant; La* 
tin inscription from the pen of his son : . •< 

H. S* E. 
Johannes Fenton 
de SKelton 
antique stirpe generosus ; 
juxta reliquias conjugis 

Catharinjs 

forma, moribus, pietate, 

Optimo viro dignissimse : 

Qui 

intemerat^ in ecdesiam fide, 

et virtutibus intaminatis enituit ; 

necnon ingenii lepore 

bonis artibus expoliti. 
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siderable; but he was the youngest of twelve 
children, and being therefore necessarily destined 
to some lucrative employment was sent first to 
school, and afterwards to Cambridge*, but, with 
many other wise and virtuous men, who at that 
time of discord and debate consulted conscience, 
whether well or ill informed, more than interest, 
he doubted the legality of the government, and 
refusing to qualify himself for publick employment 
by the oaths required, left the university without 
a degree ; but I never heard that the enthusiasm 
of opposition impelled him to separation from the 
Church. 

By this perverseness of integrity he was driven 
out a commoner of Nature, excluded from the 
r^ular modes of profit and prosperity, and re- 
duced to pick up a livelihood uncertain and for- 
tuitous ; but it must be remembered that be kept 
his name unsullied, and never suffered himself to 
be reduced, like too many of the same se6t, to 
mean arts and dishonourable shifts. MTioever 
mentioned Fenton, mentioned him with honour. 

The life that passes in penury must necessarily 

ac 9/iumo erga omnes benevolo^ 

sibi suisque jucundus vixit. 

Decern annos uxori dilectae superstes 

magnum sui desiderium bonis , 

omnibus reliquit. 
. f Salutis humanse 1694, 
( setatis suae 56. 
See Gent. Mag. 179 b vol. LXI, p. 703. N. 
• He was entered of Jesus College, and took a Bachelor s de- 
gree in 1704* ; but it appears by the list of Cambridge graduates 
that he removed in 17^6 to Trinity Hall. 
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pa93 in obscurity. Jt is impossible to trace Feutoa 
froiB year to year, or to discover what means he 
used for his support. He was a while Secretary 
to Charles £ari of Orrery, in Hauders, and tutor 
to his young son, who afterwards mentioned him 
with great esteem and tenderness* He was at 
one time asaistant in the sdu)ol of Mr. Bonwiclo^ 
in Surrey; and at another kept a school £6r him? 
self at Sevenoaks in Kent, which he brought into 
rejputation ; hut was persuaded to leave it (I7IO) 
by Mr^ St. John, with promises of a mor^i honour- 
able employment. 

His opinions, as he was a Nonjuror, seem not 
to have been remarkably rigid. He wrote with 
great zeal and affection the praises of Queen Anne, 
and very willingly and liberally extolled the Duke 
of Aferlborough, when be was (1707)at the height 
of his glory. 

He expressed still more attention to Marl- 
borough and his family by an elegiack Bastoral 
on the Marquis of !^andford, which could be 
prompted only by respect or kindness } for neither 
the Duke nor Duchess desired the praise, or 
liked the cost of patronage. 

The elegance of his poehy eettitled him to the 
company of the wits of his time, and the amiable- 
ness of his manners made him loved wherever he 
was known. Of his friendship to Southern and 
Pope there are lasting moiuuaefxts. 

He published in IJ07 a collection of poems. 

By Pope he was once placed in a station that 
puight have been of gre^ advantage. Cr;s|ggs, 
when he was advanced to he Secretory of State 
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<about I718OX feeling hi^ want of literature, dew 
sired Vcpe to procure him an instructor, by whose 
help he might $upply the deficiencies <^ his educa- 
tion. Pope recommended Fenton, in whom Cmggs 
found all that he was seeking. There was stow a 
prospect of ease and plenty, for Fenton had merit, 
and Craggs had generosity: but the small-pox 
suddenly put an end to the pleasing expectation. 
When Pope, after the great success of his Iliads 
undertook the Odyssey, being, as it seems, weary 
of translating, he determined to engage auxiliaries. 
Twdre books he took to himself, and twelve he 
distributed between Broome and Fenton: the 
books allotted to Fenton were the first, the fourth, 
the nineteenth, and the twentieth. It is ob- 
servable, that he did not take the eleventh, which 
he had before translated into blank verse ; neither 
did Pope claim it, but committed it to Broome. 
How the two associates performed their parts is 
well known to the readers of poetry, who have 
neirer been able to distinguish their books from 
those of Pope. 

In 17^ was performed his tragedy of Mariamne j 
to which Southern, at whose house it was written, 
is said to have contributed such hints as his theatri- 
cal experience supplied. When it was shown to 
Gibber, it was rejected by him, with the additionsd 
insolence of advising Fenton to engage himself in 
some employment of honest labour^ by which he 
might obtain that support which he could never 
hope from his poetry. The play was acted at thfe 
other theatre ; and the brutal petulance of Cibber 
was confuted, though, perhaps, not shamed, by 
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gemrtX apj^ktise: ^Fenton^s profits or^ sadd to 
have amounted ta near^a thousand pounds, Dvdth 
nfifhich; j^ discharged a debt contracted by Ms 
atMndaiice' at court. 

Fcmton seems^to have had some peculiar systaot 
pf V6r9ifi(»i4ion. Mariamne is wrrtten in lines of 
ten sylW)les, with few of those redundant ter^ 
minations which the drama not only admits but 
j-equires, as more nearly approaching to real dia- 
logue. The tenor of his verse is so uniform that 
it cannot be thought casual; and yet upon what 
principle he so constructed it, is difficult to 
di^over. 

The mention of his play brings to my mind a 
very trifling occurrence. Fenton was one day in 
the company of Broome his associate, and Fond, 
a clergyman, at that time too well known, whose 
abilities, instead of furnishing convivial merriment 
to tbe voluptuous and dissolute, might have enabled 
him to excel among the virtuous and the wise/ 
They determined all to see the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, which was acted that night; and Fentcm, 
as a diumatick poet, took them to the stag^fdoobj* 
where the doorrkeeper inquiring who they were, 
was told that they were three very necessary men, 
Ford, BroiMne, and Fenton. The name in the 
play, which Pope restored to Prook, was then 
Broome. 

It was perh^s after this play that he undertook 
to- revise the punctuation of Milton's poems, 
which, as the author neither wrote the original 
copy nor corrected the press, was supposed ca- 
vpabie of amendment. To this edition he prefixed 



a short and elegant account of Miltoii^s>li^ written 
at ^nce with tenderness and integrity. 

He publi^ed likewise (1729) a very sfilendid 
edition of Waller, with notes often useful^ oib^n 
eatertaining, but too much extended by^long 
quotations from Clarendon. Illustrations drawn 
from a book so easily consulted, should be made 
by reference rather than transcription* 

The latter part of his life was calm and pleasant. 
The relict of Sir William Trumbull invited him, 
by Pope's recommendation, to educate her son ; 
whom he first instructed at home, and then at- 
tended to Cambridge. The lady afterwards de^ 
tained him with her as the auditor of her accounts. 
He often wandered to London, and amused him- 
self with the conversation of his friends. 

He died in 1730, at Easthampstead in Berk- 
shire, the seat of Lady Trumbull j and Pope, who 
had been always his friend, honoured him with an 
epitaph, of which he borrowed the two first Enes 
from Crashaw. 

Fenton was tall and bulky, inclined to cor* 
pulence, which he did not lessen by much e&erciae ; 
for he was very sluggish and sedentary, rose late, 
and when he had risen, sat down to his book or 
papers. A woman that once waited on him in a 
lodging, told him, as she said, that he would ^< lie 
a bed, and be fed with a spoon.** This, however, 
was not the worst that might have b^n prog- 
nosticated ; for Pope says, in his Letters, that 
"he died of indolence ;*' but his immediate dis- 
temper was the gout. 

Pf his morals and his conversation the account 
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is imifotfla : he was never named but i9itk psme 
and fondness, as a man in the highest degree 
luaaiable and excellent. Suck was tke diaratcter 
gives him by the Eari of Orrery, his pupil ; such 
is the testimony of Pope* ; and such were the 
sofirages of all who could boast of his acqaaintaaoce^ 

By a former writ^ of his life a story is toid^ 
which ought not to be forgotten. He used» in the 
latter part of Im tinae, to pay his relations in the 
country a yeaaiy visit. At an aitertainment laadsd 
far the femily by bis dlder brother, he observed, 
that one of his sisters, who had married unfortu- 
nately, was ahtsent ; and found, upon inquiry, that 
distress had made her thought unworthy of in- 
vitation. As she was at no gr^^t distance, he 
refused to sit at the table till she was called, and, 
wh^i she had taken her place, was careful to show 
her [uurticular attenti(XEL 

Hi& collection of poems is now to be considered 
The Ode to the Sun is written upcm a common plan, 
without uncommon sentiments; but its greatest 
fault is ite length* No poem dbould be long of 
which tiae purpose is oaly to strike the fancy, 
without exiUght^ng the understanding by pre- 
cept, ratiocination, or narrative. A Maze first 
pleases, and then tires the dght. 

Of Florelio it is sufficient to say, that it is an oc- 
casional pastoral, which implies Siunething neither 
natural iior artificial, neither conudc nor seiious^ 

The next ode is irr^ular, and therefiore de* 
tectiye. As the sentiments are picms, they cannot 

* Spence. 



leasily be new y for what can be added to topicks 
on which successive ages have been employed ! 

Of the Paraphrase on Isaiah nothing very fa- 
vourable can be said. Sublime and solemn prose 
gains little by a cbaage to blank verse ; and the 
paraphrast has deserted his original, by admitting 
vsoagm not Asiatick, at least not Judaical : 

Returning Peace, 

Dore-eyed, and robed in white.—- 

Of his petty poems some are veary trifling, with- 
out any thing to be praised either in the thought 
or expression. He is unlucky in his competition ; 
he tejls tfee same idle tale with Congreve^ and does 
not tell it so well. He translates from 0?id the 
fi^me episde as Pppe;, but I am afraid not wiith 
equal happiness. 

To examine his performances one by one would 
be tedious^ His translation £com Homer into blimk 
verse will find £^w readero^ wMle another can be 
had ia rhyme^ The piece addressed to Iiiunbafde 
is no disagref^le specimen of epistolai:y poetry; 
and his ode to the I^rd Gower was pronouiibced 
by Pc^e the next ode in the English Ifanguage *0 
I^yden's Cecilia. Feirton may be justly styted 
an excellent versifier, and a good pwt« 

Whatevxe I have said of Fenton is confirmed 
by Pope in a letter, by which he communicated to 
Bjroome an account of his death. 
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TO 

The Rev^ Mr, BROOME. 
At PuLHAM, near Harlestone 
Nor 
[By Becomes Bag,] Suffolke 

D' Sir, 

I INTENDED to writc to you OH this melan- 
choly subject, the death of Mr. Fenton, before y" 
came^ but stayed to have informd myself & you of 
y* circumstances of it. All I hear is, that he felt a 
Gradual Decay, tho so early in Life, & was declining 
for 5 or 6 months. It was not, as I apprehended, 
the Gout in his Stomach, but I believe rather a 
Complication first of Gross Humours, as he was 
naturally corpulent, not discharging themselves, as 
he used no sort of Exercise. No man better bore 
y* approaches of his Dissolution (as I am told) or 
with less ostentation yielded up his Being. The 
great Modesty w*"** you know was natural to him^ 
andy* great Contempt he had for all Sorts of Vanity 
& Parade, never appeared more than in his last 
moments : He had a conscious Satisfaction (no 
doubt) in acting right, in feeling himself honest, 
true, & unpretending to more than was his own. 
So he dyed, as he lived, with that secret, yet suffi- 
cient. Contentment. 

As to any Papers left behind him, I dare say they 
can be but few; for this reason. He never wrote 
out of Vanity, or thought much of the Applause of 
Men. I know an Instance where he did his utmost 
to conceal his own merit that way j and if we join 
to this his natural Love of Ease, I fancy we must 
expect little of this sort : at least I hear of none 
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except some few further remarks on Waller (w*^** 
his cautious integrity made him leave an order to 
be given to Mr. Tonson) and perhaps, tho tis many 
years since I saw it, a Translation of y* first Book 
of Oppian. He had begun a Tragedy of Dion, 
but made small progress in it. 

As to his other Affairs, he dyed poor, but honest, 
leaving no Debts, or Legacies ; except of a few p*^' 
to Mr. Trumbull and my Lady, in token of respect^ 
Gratefulness, & mutual Esteem. 

I shall with pleasure take upon me to draw this 
amiable, quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian 
and Philosophical character, in His Epitaph. There 
Truth maybe spoken in a few words : as for Flourish, 
& Oratory, & Poetry, Heave them to younger and 
more lively Writers, such as love writing for writing 
sake, & w** rather show their own Fine Paits^ y" 
Report the valuable ones of any other man. So the ' 
Elegy I renounce. ^ * ' 

I condole with you from my heart, on the loss 
of so worthy a man, and a Friend to us both. Now 
he is gone, I must tell you he has done you many 
a good office, & set your character in the fairest ' 
light to some who either mistook you, or knew you 
not. I doubt not he has done the same for me. 

Adieu : Let us love his Memory, and profit by 
his example. I am very sincerely 
D-^Sir 
Your affectionate 
& real Servant 

A. POPE. 

Aug. 29, 1730. 
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JoHir Gay, descended from an old family that had 
been long in possession of the manor of* Grold- 
worthy in Devonshire, was born in 1688, at or 
near Barnstaple, where he was educated by Mr. 
Luck, who taught the school of that town with 
good reputation, and, a little before he retired 
from it, published a volume of Latin and English 
verses. Under such a master he was likely to form 
a taste for poetry. Being born without prospect 
of hereditary riches, he was sent to London in his 
youth, and placed apprentice with a silk-mercer. 

How long he continued behind the counter, er 
with what degree of softness and dexterity he re- 
ceived and accommodated the ladies, as he pn^ 
bably took no delight in telling it, is not known. 
The report is, that he was soon weary of either the 
restraint or servility of his occupation, ^d cfasily 
persuaded his master to discharge him. 

The Duchess of Monmouth, remarkable for in- 
flexible perseverance in her demand to be treated 
as a princess, in I712 took Gay into her service as 

* Goldworthy does not appear in the Villare. 
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secretary : by quitting a shop for such service he 
might gjun leisure, but he certainly advanced little 
in the boast of independence. Of his leisure he 
made so good use, that he published next year a 
poem on Rural Sports, and inscribed it to Mr, Pope, 
who y/Bs then rising ftist into reputation. Pope 
was pleased with the honour ; and when he be- 
came acquainted with Gay, found such attractions 
in his manners and conversation, that he seems to 
have received him into his inmost confidence ; and 
a friendship was formed between them which lasted 
to their separation by death, without any known 
abatement on either part. Gay was the general 
favourite of the whole association of wife ; but 
they regarded him as a play-fellow rather than a 
partner, and treated him with more fondness than 
respect. 

Next year he published The Shepherd's Week, 
six English pastorals, in which the images are 
drawn from real life, such as it appears among the 
rusticks in parts of England remote from London. 
Steele, in some papers of the Guardian, had praised 
Ambrose Philips, as the pastoral writer that jrielded 
only to Theocritus, Virgil, and Spenser. Pope, who 
had also published pastorals, not pleased to be 
overlooked, drew up a comparison of his own com- 
positions with those of Philips, in which he covertly 
gave himself the preference, while he seemed to 
disown it. Not content with this, he is supposed to 
'have incited Gay to write The Shepherd's Week, 
to show, that if it be necessary to copy nature with 
minuteness, rmsA life must be exhibited such as 
grossness and ignorance have made it. So far the 
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plan was reasonable ; but the pastpr^§ are inixot 
duced by a Proeme, writteu with ^ch imitation asi 
they could, attain of obsolete language, and b^ 
consequence in a style that , was never^ spoken nor 
written in ^ny language or in any place, ^^ 

But the effect of reality and tiiith became con- 
spicuous, even when the intention was to show 
them groveling and degraded. These Pastorals 
became popular, and were read with delight as just 
representations of rural manners and occupations, 
by those who had no interest in tlte rivahy of the^ 
poets, nor knowledge of the critical dispute. 

In 1713 he brought a comedy called The Wife 
of Bath upon the stage, but it received no applause : 
he printed it, however; and seventeen years after, 
having altered it, and, as he thought, adapted it^ 
more to th6 ptiblick taste, he oflTered it again to the 
town ; btrt,th6tigW be was flushed with the success 
of the Beggar^s Opera, had the mortificsftion to see 
it again rejected* 

In the last year of Queen Anne's life^ Gay was 
made secretary to the Earl of Clarenddn, ajn-^ 
bassador to the court of Hanover. This was a* 
station that naturally gave him hopes of kiAdrfess 
from every party ; but the Queen's deatfa J)ut an 
end to her favours, and he had dedicated his Shep- 
herd's Week to Bolingbroke, which Swift consi- 
dered as the crime that obstructed all ktfidness 
from the House of Hanover. 

He did not, however, omit to improve thei^ighf 
which his office had giveii him to the notice of the 
royal family; ' On the arrival of the 'Pirinciejss ^of 
Wales, he. wrote a poem, and obtained so much 
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favour, iiaiA both die prince and the princess went 
to see Im What d' ye call it,.a kind of mock tragedy, 
in whidi the images were comick, and the action 
grave; so that, as Pope relates, Mr.. Cromwell, 
who could not hear what was said, was at a loss 
how to recoaicile the laughter of the audience with 
the solemnity of the scene. 

Of this performance the value certainly is but 
littie ; ' but it was one of the lucky trifles that give 
pleasoire by novelty, and was so much favoured by 
the audience, that envy appeared against it in the 
form of criticism ; and GriflSn, a player, in con- 
junction with Mr. Theobald, a man afterwards 
more remarkable, produced a pamphlet called The 
Key to the What d*ye call it j which, says Gay, 
** calls me a blockhead, and Mr. Pope a knave/* . 

But fortune has always beaa inconstant. Not 
long afterward^ (1717) he endeavoured to entei^r 
tain the town with Three Hours after Marriage i 
a comedy written, as there is sufficient reason for ^ 
believing, by the joint assistance of Pope and Aj- 
buthnot. One purpose of it was to bring into con- 
tempt Dr. Woodward the fossUist, a man not really 
or justly contemptible. It had the fate which such 
outrages deserve : the scene in which Woodward 
was directly and apparently ridiculed, by the in- 
troduction of a pummy and a crocodile, disgusted 
the audience, and the perfonmmce was driven off 
the sUge with general condemnation. 

Gay is repres^ited as a man easily incited to 
hope, and deeply depr^sed when his hopes were 
disappointed. This is not the character of a hero; 
but it may uaturally imply something more ge- 

VOL. II. R 
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nerally welcome a soft aMad civil compamon. Wfao^ 
«ver is apt to hope good from others is diligent to 
please them ; but he that believes his powers strong 
enough to force their own waj, conummlj tnea 
only to plaaee himself. 

He had been simple enough to imagine tba4: 
those who laughed at the What d^ ye call it woul4 
raise the fortune of its author ; and, finding no- 
thing done, sunk into dejection. His friends eiu 
deavoured to divert him. The Earl of Burlington 
sent him (1716) into Devonshire ; the year ofter^ 
Mr. Pulteney took him ta Ai%^ and in the fQl<> 
lowing year Lord Harc(»irt invited him to Im seat^ 
where, during his visit, two rural lovef a were killed 
with lightning, as is ps^ticqlarly told in Pop€^s 
Letters. 

Being now generally known, he published (1720) 
his Poems by subscription with sugh success, that 
he raised a thousand pounds ; and called his friends 
to a consultation, what use might be best made of 
it. Lewis, the steward of Lord Oxford^ advised 
him tOiinteust it to the fUnds^ and live upojfk the 
interest J Arbuthnot bade him to intrust it to 
Providence, and live upon the principal} P0pe 
directed him, and was seconded by Sw^, ta pur* 
chase an annuity. 

Gay in that disastrous year* h%l a present hom 
young Craggs of some South-sea stock, and once 
supposed himself to be master <rf twenty thousand 
pounds. His ftiends pei»]ii»ded hint to sell his 
share $ but he dreamed of dignity and £^)lendour. 
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«md could iWrt hett to obirtriitit his own fortune. 
He wa^ then importuned to sell as much as wotild 
^rdiwe An hundred a year for life, ** which,*' 
titys Peuton, " will fliak6 you sure of a dean shht 
and a shoulder of mutton every day/^ TMs counsel 
wsts rejected : the profit and principal were lost, 
and Gay swnk under the calamity so low that his 
Uf6 became in danger. 

By the care of his friends, Jtmong whom Pope 
appears to have shown particular tenderness, his 
health was itestwed ; and, returning to his studies, 
he wrote a tragedy called The Captives, which he 
was invito to read before the Princess of Wales, 
When the hour came, he saw the princess and her 
feid|ji6S aM' in expeeti^ion, and advancing with re- 
verence, too great for any other attrition, stumbled 
4t' ^ stool, and falling fbrwards, threw ddwn a 
Weighty Japan screen. The princess started, the 
ladies screamed, and poor Gay, after all the dis- 
turbance. Was still to read his play. 

The fate of The Captives, which was acted at 
Drury Lane in 1723-4, I know not*; but he* now 
thought himself in favour, &nd undertook (1726) 
*oi*rite a vohiMe of Fables for the improvement 
of the young Duke of Cumberland. For this he 
is said to have been promised a reward, which he 
h^d doubtless magnified with all the wild ex- 
pta^iians ^f indigence and vanity. 

MeMt yeai^ the prince and princess becatt* king 
md queen, and Gay iras to be great tod happy ; 

♦ It was acted setcii nigfits, file aathor'iJ third irfght was 
hf couaaUid of fskeir r^yal yg!iti«sse$. 

r2 
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but on the settlement of the household, he found 
himself appointed gentleman usher to the Princess 
Lotiisa* By this offer he thought himself insulted, 
and sent a message to the queen that he was too 
old fbr the place. There seem to have been many 
machinations employed afterwards in his favour ; 
and diligent court was paid to Mrs. Howard, after- 
wards Countess of Suffolk, who was much bdoved 
by the king and queen, to engage her interest for 
his promotion; but solicitation, verses, and flat- 
teries were thrown awayj the lady heard .them, 
atod did nothing. 

All the pain which he suffered from liegiect, or, 
as he perhaps termed it, the ingratitude of the 
court, may be supposed to have been driven away 
by the unexampled success of the Beggar^s Openu 
This play, written in ridicule of the musical Italian 
Drama, was first offered to Gibber and his brethren 
at Drury Lane, and rejected ; it being then carried 
to Rich, had the effect, as was ludicrously said, of 
making Gay rich^ and Rich gay. 
^^ *(3K%hi8 lucky piece, as the reader cannot but 
wi^^^o know the original and 'progress, I have in- 
serted the relation which Spence hjw given in 
Pope's words. 

' ** tit. Swiilt had been observing oncetd Mn Giiy, 
' what an odd pretty sort of a things ^ ]Sfewga(te 
' Pdstoral might make. Gay was indined to try lat 
such a tMngtor sonie tifhe \ but afterwards thought 
it w(JiiId''be better* tb^wiite ^ comedy xm tbe-^ame 
plan. This was what gtfv^ rise to the Beggibr's 
Gjpera. He began dn Itf 5 and when first ho men- 
tibhed it to S^ift; thfe dbitordid not nmch like 
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the projecL As he carried it on, he showed what 
he wrote to'bothi of us, and we now and then gave 
a correction, >or a word or two of advice ; but it 
was wholly of his own writing. — ^When it was 
done, neither of us thought it would succeed. We 
showed it to Congreve ; who^ after reading it over, 
said, it would either take greatly, or be damned con- 
foiu^edly. . We were all, at the first night of it, in 
great uncertainty of the event ; till we were very 
much encouraged by overhearing the Duke of Ar- 
gyle, who sat in the next box to us, say, * It will do — 
it must do ! I see it in the eyes of then>.* This was 
a good while before the first act was over, and so 
g9£m us ease soon ; £br that Duke (besides his own 
good taisrt^) bsusp a particular knack, as any one no^ 
Hving,^iQ discovering the taste of the publick. He 
was quite ri^t in this, as usual ; the good nature 
of the audience appeared stronger and stronger 
every act, and ended in a clamour of applause/' 

Its reception is thus recorded in the notes to the 
Dunciad: — 

'* This piece was received with greater ajqplause 
than .was ever known. Besides being acted in 
London sixty-three days without interruption, and 
renewed the next season with equal applause, it 
SjjPHDeaicinlo* all the great towns of England ; was 
fi^§dtixk many pJaaes to the thirtieth and fortieth 

<;iu¥^r;> tsiitj^thf and Bristol fi£ity, &Cr It made its 
f«[f^e8*4B*p!jlf»lflf, Scpfe^ where 

jMh^mi} p^jr%%p4:. tS^§»^yrf§W-day^ ^ccessively. 
^Tbe Jfdi^ of^riedr about wiskr tib^iP 4^ favourite 
scwftgs of fitvin-f*n% an^ hpui^es-were furnished 
with it inr screens. The fame of it was not con- 



fined to the au^or <mly. The person nviio acted 
PoUy, till then obscure, became all at once the fa^ 
vourite of the town j her pictures were engraved, 
and sold in great numbers ; her life written, hocki^ 
of letters and verses to her publi^ed, and ptaxU, 
phlets made even of her saying9 and jests. Fur-* 
thermore, it drove out of £ngland (for that sea^n) 
the Italian Opera, which had carried all bdS[n?eit 
for ten years/^ 

Of this performance, when it was printed, the 
reception was different, according to the difl^rent 
opinions of its readers. Swifl commended it for 
the excellence of its morality, as a piece that 
<< placed all kinds of vice in the strcHigest and 
most odious light ;^' but others, and among them 
Dr. Harring, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
censured it as giving ^icouragement not only to 
vice but to crimes, by making a highwa^^an the 
hero, and dismissing him at last unpunished* It 
has be^i ev«n said, that, after the exhibiti^m of 
the Beggar's Opera, the gangs of robbers were 
evidatlily multiplied. 

Both these docisi(ms are surely exaggerated* 
The play, like many others, was plainly written 
only to divert, without any moral purpose, and 
is therefcHne not likely to do good j nor can it be 
conceived, . without more speculation than life 
requires or admits, to be productive of much evil« 
Highwaymen and house-^breakers seldom frequent 
the pky^house, or mingle in any elegant dtvareioa; 
nM is it possible fbr any one to imagine that he 
may t<A> witfi safety, because he sees Macheath 
reprieved upon the stage. 
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Thta ^fa^wtioHf hovrever, or some otber rather 
politkai thBXx moral, obtained such {M*evalence» 
that when Gay produced a second part under ih^ 
name of Polly> it was prohibited by the iord 
chamberlain} and he was forced to recompense 
his repulse by a subscription, which is said to have 
been so liberally bestowed, that what he called 
oppression ended in profit. The * publication was 
so much favoured, that though the first part gained 
him four hundred pounds, near thrice as much 
was the profit of the second. 

He received yet another recompense iat this 
supposed hardship, in the affectionjtte attention of 
the Duke and Duchess of Queensbeiry, into whose 
house he was taken, and with whom he passed the 
remaining port of his Ufe. The * duke^ cxm^ 
sidering his want of economy, undertook the ma^ 
ns^ement of his money, and gave it to him as he 
wanted it. But it is supposed that the discount 
tenance of the court sunk deep into his heart, and 
gave him nmre discontent than the applau3fs m 
tenderness of his friends could overpower. He 
soon fell into his old distemper, an habitual colick, 
and languished, though with Biany intervals of 
erne and cheerfulness, till a violent fit at last seized 
him, and carried him to the grave^ as ArbuthQot 
reported, with more precipitance than he had^vev 
known. He died on the 4th of I>edember, 179^ 
and was inirkd in Westounster Abbey. The lefe^ 
ter^ widch brought an accpunt of his death ta 
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Sw^^.iinas. liud <by far«^oiti9 da)^ unopened, be- 
cause ^i^a he re§eiiV(^)^ W waaiinipreMca^th the 
preconcdiitieft of soHie misfortune. 

A£tex his daaUi waa published a second volume 
of Fables, jxKMDe^npoiiticftl thftii tbe forciien His 
q>era of A^hiUes ^^ ^ted, .wM the tfit^tts were 
given to two widow sistdm, who in^ritedwhathe 
le&, as his lawful heirs; for he died without a 
will, thoi^h he had gathered ''^ three thousand 
pounds. These have appeared likewdse imder his 
name a comedy called the Distrest Wife, and the 
Rehearsal at Gotham, a piece of hwnour. 

The character given him by Pope* is this, that 
<* he was a natural man, without design, wiio spoke 
what he thought, and just as he thought it j*' and 
that V be was of a timid temper, and fearful of 
giving oflfence to the great ;*' which eaittion^ 
hpw?v^, says Pope, was of no avail. / ^ 

As a. poet,, he cannot be rated very high, He 
was, as I oaice heard a feanale critick remarkr -i^of 
a lower order/' He had not in any great. degree 
the mens divinior, the dignity of genim. rMiiclu 
however, must be allowed to the author <rf aoiew 
species of composition, tlnwigh it be not of the 
highest kind. We owe to Gay the ballad op«a, 
a mode of q^^nedy which at &:st was supposed to 
delight only by its iwvelty, but .has now by the 
experi^nw of half a loeiLtury been founds so well 
accommodated to Ibhediapo&ition; of ^popular aa« 
dience, that it is Mkely to.k^lsp long fJossesisioA of 
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the stage. Wh^dr tlito'yie^'dl'afma was die pro* 
cki^et of judget0eti)^9r ^ )ft(il&,^6e ;^i^se<^f it Ihnust 
be given to the iaiv^tttor^ an* fees^* ate' teany 
writers itead'witfe ntori^'^r^vftriettd^^ 
md^t orwigind% «WlhOt be attribbtedi^ '• ' 

'HJ5^ri»ttf etfbrmamefe, the Rural: Sports, i^ stlch 
9» ^WM ^eastt^' plaiiiied" and executed y it i^ ' il^ver 
ootftemptible, -Aor-ever excbllent. • Theflinfe one 
dfrtbose^Jikiytiiol6gical fictions which aAti^tiity de- 
liters 'tcsady- to the ha»]d» but which, 'like" other 
tUklgs l^at li^ open to every one's use, are of little 
value. The attention naturally retires from a new 
tsde of Veniis, Diana, and Minerva. 

HiB^ Fables seem to have been a favourite -vi^ork ; 
for, having published one Volume, he left another 
behind hihii Of this kind of Fables, the author 
4m8 not alppear to have fortned any distinct or 
settled notion. I^drus evidently confounds thdm 
with Tales, and Gay both with Titles and Alle- 
gbrical PiKysopopo^ias. A Fable, or Apologue, such 
a»iis;Ti6^!iuider- consideration^ stems tobe, lA its 
gefattit&t stete^ a narrittve in Whidhbelri^ irra- 
tional, a»d sometimes inanimate, aboris hqiMntiir^ 
n&fi^ tantam ifbr^e, Sire, for the ptirp<>se ttf moral in- 
struction, feigned to act and speak with human 
interests and passions.'^ To this description the 
compositions of Gay do not atwatys thhfotin. For 
a fable he gives now and ihen a talie, oi^ an ab- 
stracted allegory} and /€rohi some,^'by whatever 
name they- may. be called, it will *c difficult to ex- 
tract any moral principle. They are, however, 
told with liveliness.} tlie versification is smooth ; 
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and the dicttoo, though now and then a htiie 
conftralned hy the measure or the rfayme^ as ge« 
neraUy happy. 

To Trivia may be allowed dl that it daims ; it 
is spiitely, various, ai^ pieasant* The auhject 
is of that kind which Gay was by nature qualified 
to adorn y yet some of his decorations may be 
justly wished away* An honest blacksmitb might 
have done for Patty what is performed by Vulcan* 
The appearance of Cloacina is nauseous and 
superfluous; a shoe-boy could have been pro* 
duced by the casual cohabitation of mere mortals* 
Horace's rule is broken in both cases ; there is no 
dignw vmdke nodus, no difficulty that required 
any supernatural interposition. A patten may be 
made by the hammer of a mortal } and a bastard 
may be dropped by a human strumpet. On great 
occasions, and on small, the mind is repelled by 
useless and apparent falsehood. 

Of his little poems the publick judgement seems 
to be right ; they are neither much esteemed, nor 
totally despised* The story of the Apparition is 
borrowed £rom one of the tales of Poggio. Those 
that please least are the pieces to which Gulliver 
gave occasion ; for who can much delight in the 
echo of an unnatural fiction ? 

Dione is a counterpart to Amynta, and Fastw 
Fido, and other trifles of the same kind, easily 
imitated, and unworthy of imitation. What the 
Italians call comedies from a happy conclusion, 
Gay calls a tragedy from a mournful event ; but 
the style of the Italians and of Gay is equally tra^ 
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gical. There is something in the poetical Arcadia 
so remote from known reality and speculative pos- 
sibility, that we can never support its representa- 
tion through a long work. A pastoral of an 
hundred lines may be endured j but who will hear 
of sheep and goats, and myrtle bowers and purling 
rivulets, through five acts? Such scenes please 
barbarians in the dawn of literature, and children 
in the dawn of life ; but will be for the most part 
thrown away, as men grow wise, and nations grow 
learned. 
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Of George Granville, or, as others write, 
Greenville^ or GrenvillCj afterwards Lord Lans- 
downe, of Bideford, in the county of Devon, less 
is known than his name and high rank might give 
reason to expect. He was born about I667, the 
son of Bernard Greenville, who was intrusted by 
Monk with the most private transactions of the 
Restoration, and the grandson of Sir Bevil Green- 
ville, who died in the King's cause, at the battle 
of Lansdowne. 

His early education was superintended by Sir 
William Ellis, and his progress was such, that 
before the age of twelve he was sent to Cam- 
bridge*, where he pronounced a copy of his own 
verses to the Princess Mary d*Est6 of Modena, 
then Duchess of York, when she visited the uni- 
versity. 

At the accession of King Jimes, being now at 

eighteen, he again exerted his poetical powers, and 

* addressed the new monarch in three short pieces, 

of which the first is profane, and the two others 

* To Trinity College. By the univereity register it appears 
that he was admitted to hls^lft^ster*^ deg»» in l679 : we inu8t> 
theref(»e> ^t the y^ar <)f iii$ birth some yean back. 
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such as a boy might be expected to produce j but 
he was commended by old Waller, who perhaps 
was pleased to find himself imitated in six lines» 
which, though they begin with nonsense and end 
with dulness, excited in the youog author a rap- 
ture of acknowledgment. 

In numbers sucb as Waller's sdlf might use. 

It was probably about this time that he wrote 
the poem to the Earl of Peterborough, upon his 
accomplishment of the Duke of York's marriage 
with the Princess of Modena, whose charms ap- 
pear to have gained a strong prevalence over his 
imagination, and upon whom nothing ever has 
been charged but imprudent piety, an intemperate 
and misguided zeal for the propagation of Popery. 

However faithful Granville inight have been 
to the King, or however enamoured of the Queen, 
he has left no reason for supposing that he ap- 
proved either the artifices or the violence with 
which the King's religion was insinuated or ob- 
truded. He endeavoured to be true at once to 
the King and to the Church. 

Of this regulated loyalty he has transmitted to 
posterity a sufficient proof, in the letter which he 
wrote to his father about a month before . the 
Prince of Orange landed. 

** Mar, near Doncaster, Oct. 6, 1688. 
** To the Honourable Mr. Barnard Granville, at 
the Earl of Bathe's, St. James's. 
"Sir, 
" Your having flo prp^^ct^of obtaining a com- 
mission fot.mfy f ant JMi way alter €st afoimy 
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desire at this impcMtant juncture to venture my 
Kfe, in some manner or other^ for my Jiimg and 
Hiy country. 

'*I cannot bear living under the reproadi of 
lying obscure and idle in a country retirements 
when every man who has the least sense a£ ho-» 
nour should be preparing for die field^i ' 

" You may remember. Sir, with what reluctaace 
I submitted to your commands upon Monmouth's 
rebellion, when no importunity could prevail with 
you to permit me to leave tibe academy: I was 
too young to be hazarded ; but» give me leave to 
say, it is glorious at any age to die for one's 
country, and the sooner the nobler the sacrifice. 

" I am now older by three years. My uncle 
Bathe was not so old when he was lefl among the 
slain at the battle of Newbury ; nor you yourself. 
Sir, when you made your escape from your tutor's, 
to jwn your brother at the defence of Scilly. 

''The same cause has now come round about 
again. The King has been misled ^ let those who 
have misled him be a&swerable for it. Nobody 
can deny but he is sacred in his own person ; and 
it is every honest m^s duty to defend it. 

" You are pleased to say, it is yet doubtful if 
the Hollanders are rash enough to make such sui 
attempt ; but, be that as it will, I beg leave to 
insist upon it, that I may be presented to his 
Majesty, as one whose utmost ambition is to 
devote his life to his service, and my country's, 
after the example of all my ancestors. 

•* The gentry assembled at York, to dgtee upon 
the choice of representatives fbr the county, h«ve 
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prBpnx^A an address, to assure his Majesty t^y 
are ready to sacrifice their Hves and fortunes for 
him upon this and all other occasions ; but at the 
same time they humbly beseech him to give them 
such magistrates as may be agreeable to the laws 
of the land i for, at present, there is no authority 
to which they can legally submit. 

•• They have been beating up for volunteers at 
York, and the towns adjacent, to supply the re- 
giments at Hull } Imt nobody will list. 

** By what I can hear, every body wishes well 
to the King; but they would be glad his ministers 
were hanged. 

" The winds continue so eontrary, that no land- 
ing can be so soon as was apprehended; therefore 
I may hope, with your leave and as^stanee, to be in 
readiness before any action can begin. I beseech 
yoUy Sir,^ most humbly and most esu^nestly, to add 
this one act of indulgence more to so many other 
testimonies which I have constantly received of 
your goodness; and be pleased to believe me 
always, with the utnK)st duty M»d submissicn, Sir^ 
** Your most dutifol son, 

"And most d[>e(tient servant, 

** Geo. GiiANviLLB*** 

Through the whole reign erf King William he is 
supposed to have lived in literary retirement, and 
nodeed had for some time few other {Measures but 
those of study in his power. He was, as the 
biographers observe, the younger son of a younger 
brother; a denomination by which our ancestors 
prorrerbially expressed the lowest state of penury 
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and dependfence; ^ lie ^ said, h6wever, to have 
preserved HiAsclf dt tHis thne from dhgtace a.nd 
diflScidtieiS by 'tcoaooay, irhich h^ forgot or neg- 
lected in life more advAncid, aaod-ifa better fortune. 

Aboiat thiS'time he becanie enamotired of th?^ 
Countess of Newbur^, whom he has cdefcrat^ 
with so much ardour by the name of Mif a. He 
wrote verses to her before he was three-and-twenty, 
and may be forgiven if he regarded the face niore 
than the mind. Poets are sometimies'in too much 
haste to praise. 

In the time of his retirement it is probable that 
he composed his dramatick pieces the She-Gal- 
lants (acted 1696), which he revised, and called 
Once a Lover, and always a Lover ; the Jew of 
Venice, altered from Shakspeare's Merchant of 
Venice (1698); Heroick Love, a tragedy (1701) J 
T^Tie British Enchanters (I706), a dramatick poem ; 
and Peleus and Thetis, a masque, written to ac- 
company the Jew of Venice. 

The eomedies, which he has not printed in his 
own editions of his works, I never saw; Once a 
Lover, and always a Lover, is said to be in a great 
degree indecent and gross. Granville could not 
admire without bigotry ; he copied the wrong k^ 
well as the right from his masters, and may be 
supposed to have learned obscenity frofri Wy- 
cherley, as he learned mythology from Waller. 

In his Jew of Venice, as Roxve fematks, the 
character of Shylock'is'made comick, arid we are 
prompted to fcmghtar instead of detiestatiob. ' 

It is evident that Heroick Love was written, 
and pres6titcd* on ithe ^stag6, before the death of 



Prjrd^. Jtisfii,>iijthol<^cal trag^y, upcm the 

love of 4g^^tii^n a^d Chryseia, and therefore 

easily, i^unk into n$gl$c(, thoMgfa praised iu verse 

by JD?:ydj&n> md ip prose by Pqifi, 

, It is coucludpd by the iwi^e , Ulysses with this 

ppeeph ; . _ 

, Fate krids the strings^ 4ii4 s^^ 1^^ children move 
But {US they*re led ; success is from above. 

At the accession of Queen Anne, haying his 
fortune improved by bequests frqija his father, 
and his uncle the Earl of Bath, he was chosen in 
parliament for Fowey. He soon after engaged in 
a joint translation of the Invectives against Philip, 
with a design, surely weak and puerile, of turning 
^he thuufi^r of Demostbei^s upon the bead of 
.-I^ewis. . ^^ , , 

; lie afterivards (in I706) had his estate, ^ain 
ajogjuerkted by an inheritance from his, elder brq- 
ther,, ^ir B^yil, Granville, wbc^ as he refttrned 
from the government of Barbadpes, died at sea. 
He continue^ to serve in parliament ; , aaid in the 
nipth, year of Queen Anne was chosen l^night of 
the shire for Cornwall, 

At tlie memorable changfe of the ministry (1 710) 
he was made secretary at war, in the place of 
Mr. Robert Walpole. 

Next year, when the violence of party made 
twelve ^pfers in a. day, Mr. Granville became Lord 
Lansdowii Baron Bideford, by a proi»ption justly 
remarked to be invidious, becauae be w^^s tb€i 
heir of a fajnily in ,whi<5h two^eer^es, that of the 
Eajil ojf Bath and Lord* GoBnyille of ^otheri^e, 
had lately become extinct. Being iioiw{;i^ Jhf 
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Queen's favour, h6 (^1T*E) vrai^lapjfioitked comp- 
troller off the hou^hotd, and k frtrivy coonsellor; 
and to his other honours was added the dedication 
of Pope's Windsor Forest. He was advanb^d^neiKt 
year to be treasurer of the household. 

Of these favours he soon lost all but his tkile^ 
for at the accession of King George his plate was 
given to the Earl of Cholmondeley, alid he was 
persecuted with the rest of his party. Having 
protested against the bill for attainting Qrmond 
and Bolingbroke, he was, after the insurrection 
in Scotland, seized September 26, 1715, as u sus- 
pected man, and confined in the Tower till Fe- 
bruary 8, 1717, when he was at last released, aiid 
'restored to his seat in parliament; whfere (1719) 
he made a very ardent and animated speech agaiiilrt 
the repeal of the Bill to prevent Occasional Con- 
formity, which, however, though it was then 
printed, he has not inserted into his works. 

Some time afterwards (about 1722), being per- 
haps embarrassed by his profusion, he went intb 
foreign countries, with the usual pretence of re- 
covering his health. In this state of leisure and 
relireiAfent, he received the first voluine of Bur- 
hit'l^ History, of which he cannot be supposfed to 
have approved ihe general tendency, ahd wherfe 
he thought hims6tf able to detect 6oi»e particular 
falsehoods, tie therefore undertook the vtnditW- 
tilMi of Gfetteral Monk from some taluittniesctf 
Dr. Burnet, a*nd soiiie lifisre|>re8enta*ibns '^ Mf. 
Edhard:' Tfiifewrglatls#fer^aei^Hy^>5?Mft Tfcfeffi« 
Burttet and OldMJjWh J a*if<l 
Colbatch.- *■* *- " " "n'^''?r, ^ s^j:\ ^r^ r^n^r^^- y^ 
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His otiber historical performance is a defence 
offals relation Sir Richard Greenville, whom Lord 
Clarendon had shown in a form very unamiable. 
So much is urged in this apology to justify many 
actions that have been represented as culpable, 
and to palliate the rest, that the reader is re-- 
conciled fdr the greater part; and it is made very 
probable that Clarendon was by personal enmity 
disposed to think the worst of Greenville, au 
Greenville was also very willing to think the 
worst of Clarendon. These pieces were pul^- 
lished at his return to England. 

Being now desirous to conclude his labours^ 
and enjoy his reputation, he published (1782) a 
very beautiful and splendid edition of his works, 
m which he omitted what he disapproved, and 
enlarged wh;at seemed deficient. 

He now went to Court, and was kindly received 
by Queen CaroKne j to whom and to the Princess 
Anne he presented his works, with verses on the 
blank leaves, with which he concluded his poetical 
labours. 

He died in Hanover-square, January SO, 17S5, 
having a few days before buried his vnfe^ the 
Lady Anne Villiers, wido^ to Mr. Thynne, by 
whom he had four daughters, but no son. 
. Writers commonly derive their reputation from 
their works; but there are works which owe their 
oreputation to .tl^e character of the writer. The 
publick somcitimes has its f^ourites, whom it xq* 
wai;d»|for one species of excellence with th© 
honours due to anotiier. From him whom wb 
reverence for his beneficence we do not i^ing^y 

s2 
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withhold the praise of genius ; a ifian of exalted 
merit becomes at once an accomplished writer, as 
a beauty finds no great diflSculty in j^assing for k 
wit. ' ^ 

^ Granville was a man illustrious by his birth, 
and therefore attracted notice ; since he is b^ 
Tope styled **the polite,'* he must be supposed 
elegant in his manners, and generally loved ; he 
was in times of contest and "turbulence steady^ to 
his party, and obtained that esteem which is al- 
ways conferred upon firmness and doikisteiicy. 
With those advantages, having learned the art of 
versifying, he declared himself a poet ; and bis 
claim to the laurel was allowed. 

But by a critick of a later generation, who takej^ 
i?p his book without any favourable prejudices, the 
praise already received will be thought sufficient; 
for his works do not show him to have had niiich 
comprehension from nature, or illumination from 
learning. He seems to have had no ambition' 
above the imitation of Waller, of whom hfe has 
copied the faults, and very little more. He is foi' 
ever amusing himself with the puerilities of my-' 
thology; his King is Jupiter, who, if the Queeif 
brings no children, has a barren Juno.' The 
Queen is compounded of Juno, Ventis, and Mi- 
nerva. His poem on the Duchess of Grafibn's 
lawsuit, after having rattled awhile with ' Jiirio 
and Pallas, Mars and Alcides, Cassiope, Isfiob^/ 
and the Propetides, Hercules, Minos, and ifehada- 
mantlbiisi at last concliides its foUy with' "pro^" 
faheness. "' ' \ «*''''' " \ , " ^ u»^'"i.i.a^ 

Hieh-veirses to Mira, which are 'most Irequehtly 
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inentioriedji have little in them of either art or 
nature^ of the sentiments of a lover or the Ian- 
guage of a poet : there may be found, now and 
then, a happier effort ; but they are qommpnly 
feeble and unaffecting, or forced and, extrava- 
gant. 

His little pieces are seldom either spritely or 
elegant, either keen or weighty. They are trifles 
written by idleness, and published by vanity. But 
his prologues and epilogues have a Just' claim to 
praise. 

The Progress of Beauty seems one of his most 
elaborate pieces, and is not deficient in splendour 
and gaiety ; but the merit of original thought is 
wanting. Its highest praise is the spirit with which 
he celebrates King James's consort, when she was 
a^queen no longer. 

^ llie Essay on unnatural Flights in Poetry is hot 
inelegant or injudicious, and has something of 
viffpur beyond most of his other performances : 
his precepts are just, and his cautions proper j 
they are indeed not new, but in a didactic poem 
novelty is to be expected only in the prname^rits 
and illustrations. His poetical precepts are ac- 
companied with, agreeable and instructive notes. 

'^h^ Masijue of tel^us and Thetis has |iere and' 
tli<^r(^ a PjTetty line j but it is not always melodious, 
ap^ the conclusion is. wretched. ' . 

\ In |u6 British Enbhanters he has bidden defiance 
to^ m chronojogir, by coiifouncling the inconsistent 
manners of different ages: but the dialogue has 
often the ^ir of Dryden's rhyming plays ; and his 
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songs are lively, though not very correct* This 
is, I think, far the best of his works j for, if it has 
many faults, it has likewise passages which are at 
least pretty, though they do not rise to any high 
degree of excellence* 
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Thomas Yalden, the sixth son of Mr. John 
Yalden, of Sussex, was born in the city of Exeter, 
in 1671. Having been educated in the grammar- 
school belonging to Magdalen College in Oxford, 
he was in I69O, at the age of nineteen, admitted 
commoner of Magdalen Hall, under the tuition of 
Josiah PuUen, a man whose name is still remem^ 
bered in the university. He became next year 
one of the scholars of Magdden College, where he 
was distinguished by a lucky accident. 

It was his turn, one day, to pronounce a de- 
clamation ; and Dr. Hough, the president, happen- 
ing to attend, thought the composition too good 
to be the speaker's. Some time after, the doctor 
finding him a little irregularly busy in the library, 
set him an exercise for punishment ; and, that he 
might not be deceived by any artifice, locked the 
door. Yalden, as it happened, had been lately 
reading on the subject given, and produced with 
little difficulty a composition which so pleased the 
president, that he told him his former suspicions, 
and promised to favour him. 

Among his cotemporaries in the college were 
Addison and Sacheverell, men who were in those 
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times friends, and who both adc^ted Yaiden to 
their intimacy. Yaiden continued, throughout Im 
life, to think as probably he had thought at first, 
yet did not forfeit the friendship of Addison. 

When Namur was taken by King William, 
Yaiden made an ode. There never was any reign 
more celebrated by the poets than that of William, 
who had very litt^le regard for song himself, but 
happened to employ ministers who pleased them* 
selves with the praise of patronage. 

Of this ode mention is made in a humorous 
poem of that time, called The Oxford Laureat ; in 
which, after many claims had been made and re- 
jected, Yaiden is represented as demanding the; 
laurel, and as being called to his trial, instead of 
receiving a reward. i* 

His crime was for being a felon in verse. 

And presenting his theft to the king ; 
The first was a trick not uncommon or scarce, -^ 

But the last was an impudent thing : 
Yet what he has stol'n was so little worth stealing, , 

They forgave him the damage and cost ; 
Had he ta'en the whole ode, as he took it piece-mealing. 

They had fiped him but ten-pence at most. 

The poet whom he was charged with robbing 
was Congreve. 

He wrote another poem on the death of the 
Duke of Gloucester. 

In 1700 he became fellow of the college j and 
next year, entering into orders, was presented by 
the society with a living in Warwickshire, con- 
wfitent with the fellowship, and chosen lecturer of 
moral philosophy, i very honourable office^ ^ 



On tlie accession lof Qutoi > Anad^)ilie^iwnto 
another })oem^ afad is ^ said by thfb authorf of tiiel 
Bk)graphia, to have declared hini3elf of* the partyr 
who had the honourable distinction of Higlinchulx^h^/ 
men. ' • ^ ^ .• . ' - .• > . •. -^ . >. '' 

In 1706 he was received into the' family oflh)^ 
Dttke^ of Beaufort* Next ' year he beoantKci doctor 
in divinity, and «oon afterwards resigned hife {qU 
lowship and lecture ; and, as a tokem of? bis gratis 
tude, gave the college a picture of their founder. 

He was made rector of Chalton and Qeanville, 
two adjoining towns and benefices in Hertford- 
shire; and had the prebends, or sinecure, of 
Deans, Hains, and Pendles, in Devonshire. Hb 
had before* been chosen, in l698,-preacher'of 
Bridewell Hospital, upon the resignation of Dr** 
Atterburyt. 

From this time he seems to have led a quiet and 
inofiensive life, till the clamour was raised jabout 
Atterbury's plot. Every loyal eye was on the watch 
for abettors or partakers of the horrid conspiracy; 
and Dr. Yalden, having some acquaintance with 
the bishop, and being familiarly conversant with 
Kelly his secretary, fell under suspicion, and was 
taken into custody. . , 

Upon his examination he was charged with ^ 
dangerous correspondence with Kelly*; The cor- 
respondence he acknowledged;^ but maintained 
that it had no treasonab]iettenden£y. J His papers 

* Not long after. 

t Dr. Atte'rburyrdtMne<i'theofif(^ofplUfc«e/.k'B^ 
rill his pronrotidff t<> ty ttfehi^ri^^^'ftofclttjettfeK 'Jl)rJ¥attfett 
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were seized ; but j^othing was found that could 
fix a crime upon him, except two words in his 
pocket-book, thorough-paced doctrine. This ex- 
pression the imagination of his examiners bad im^ 
pregnated with treason, and the doctor was en- 
joined to explain. Thus pressed, he told them 
that the words had lain unheeded in his pocket- 
book from the time of Queen Anne, and that he 
was ashamed to give an account of them ; but the 
truth was, that he had gratified his curiosity one 
day, by Hearing Daniel Burgess in the pidpit, and 
those words were a memorable hint of a remarkable 
sentence by which he warned his congregation to 
*• beware of*' thorough-paced doctrine, " that doc- 
trine which, coming in at one ear, paces through 
the head, and goes out at the other/' 

Nothing worse than this appearing in his papers, 
and no evidence arising against him, he w^ set at 
liberty. ' 

It will not be supposed that a man of this cha- 
racter attained high dignities in the church ; but 
he still retained the friendship, and frequented the 
conversation, of a very numerous ^nd splendid set 
of acquaintance* He died July 16, 1736, in the 
sixty-sixth year of his age. 

Of his poems, malty are of that irregiilai' kind, 
which^ when he formed his poetical charapter. was 
supposed to be ^indafiqk* Haviog fixed Iiis ^- 
tention on Cowley as a model, h^ has attempted 
in some port to xival him, apd has written 2^ tiynin 
to Darkness, evidently a^ ^ cpunterpart to Cowley's 
Hymn to Light. 

This hymn 9eems td be bi& best |>erformance^ 
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aad is, fixr the most part, imagined with great 
vigour, Sand expressed with great propriety. I 
will not transcribe it. The seven first stanzas 
are good j but the third, fourth, and seventh, are 
the best; tHe eighth seems to involve a contra- 
diction; the tenth is exquisitely beautiful; the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth, are partly 
mythological, and partly religious, and therefore 
not suitable to each other : he might better have 
made the whole merely philosophical. 

There are two stanzas in this poem where Ydden 
may be suspected, though hardly convicted, of 
having consulted the Hymnus ad Umbram of 
Wowerus, in the sixth stanza, which answers in 
some sort to these lines : 

Ilia 8U0 praeest nocturnis numine sacris— 
Perque vias errare novis dat. spectra figuris, 
Manesque exdtos medios ululare per agros 
Sub noctem^ et questu notos complere penates. 

And again, at the conclusion : 

Ilia suo senium secludit corpore toto 
Haud Dumerans jugi fugientia secula lapsu^ 
Ergo ubi postremum mundi compage solut& 
Hanc rerum molem suprema absumpserit bora 
Ipsa leves cineres nube awplectetur opadi, 
£t prisco imperio rursus dominabitur umbra. 

His Hymn to Lignt is not equal to the other. 
He seems to think that there is an East absolute 
and positive where the morning rises. 

In the last stanzia, having mentio\ied the sudden 
eruption of new-created light, he says, 

A wbfle the /jSmif^ty* wond >Uig stood. 
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He ought to have remembered that Infinite 
Knowledge can never wonder. All wonder is the 
effect of novelty upon ignorance. 

Of his other poems it is sufficient to say, that 
they deserve perusd, though they are not always 
exactly polished, though the rhymes are sometimes 
very ill sorted, and though his faults seem rather 
the omissions of idleness than the negligences of 
enthusiasm. 
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Thomas TiCKELL, the son of the Reverend Richard 
Tickell, was born in 1686 at Bridekirk, in Cum- 
berland ; and in 17OI became a member of Queen's 
college in Oxford j in I7O8 he was made Master 
of Arts } and, two years afterwards, was chosen 
Fellow ; for which, as he did not comply with the 
statutes by taking orders, he obtained a dispensa- 
tion from the crown. He held his fellowship till 
1726, and] then vacated it, by marrying, in that 
year, at Dublin. 

Tickell was not one of those scholars who wear 
away their lives in closets ; he entered early into 
the world, and was long busy in publick affairs j in 
which he was initiated under the patronage of 
Addison, whose notice he is said to have gained 
by his verses in praise of Rosamond. 

To those verses it would not have been just to 
deny regard ; for they contain some of the most 
elegant encomiastick strains ; and, among the in- 
numerable poems of the same kind, it will be hard 
to find one with which they need to fear a com- 
parison* It may deserve observation, that, when 
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Pope wrote long afterwards in praise of Addison, 
he has copied, at least has resembled, TickelL 

Let joy'salute fair Rosamonda's sbade^ 
And wreaths of myrtle crown the lovely maid. 
While now perhaps with Dido's ghost she roves, 
And hears and tells the story of their loves. 
Alike they mourn, alike they bless their fete. 
Since Love, which made them vrretdied, made them great* 
Nor longer that relentless doom bemoan. 
Which gained a Virgil and an Addison. 

TiCKELL. 

Then future ages with delight shall see . . , 

How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's, looks agree ; 
Or in fair series laurel'd bards be shown, 
A Virgil there, and here an Addison. * 

Pope. "a 

He produced another piece of the same }md 
the appearance of Cato, ^ith equid skill, but ri»t 
equal happiness. 

When the ministers of Queen Aline were lie- 
gotiating triih France, Tickell published Th^ 
Prospect of Peace, a poem, of which the tendency 
was to reclaim the nation from the pride of 
conquest to the pleasures of tranquillity. How 
far Tickell, whom Swift afterwards mentioned las 
Whiggissimus, had then connected himself with 
any party, I know not : this poem certiunly did 
not flatter the practices, or promote the opinions^ 
of the men by whom he was afterwards be- 
friended. . > 

Mr. Addison, however he hated the men th^n 
in power, /saflbred fads ftdendahip to prev^ ovev 
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his pubMcfc spirit, and gave in the Spectator such 
praises 6f Tickell*s poem, that when, after having 
long wished to peruse it, I laid hold on it at last, 
I thought it unequal to the honours which it had 
received, and found it a piece to be approved 
rather than admired. Butythe hope excited by 
a work of genius, being general and indefinite, is 
rarely gratified. It was read at that time with so 
much favour, that six editions were sold. 

At the arrival of King George lie sang The 
Royal Progress j which, being inserted in the 
Spectator, is well known ; and of which it is just 
to say, that it is neither high nor low. 

The poetical incident of most importance in 
Tickell's life was his publication of the first book 
of the Diad, as translated by himself, an apparent 
Opposition to Pope's Homer, of which the first 
part made its entrance into the world at the same 
time. 

Addison declared that the rival versions were 
both good } but that TickelPs was the best that 
ever was made ; and with Addison, the wits, his 
adherents and followers, were certain to concur. 
Pope does not appear to have been much dismayed ) 
f* fdr,'* says he, " I have the town, that is, the mob 
otk my side.'* But he remarks, ** that it is common 
foi- the smaller party to make up in diligence what 
they want in numbers ; he appeals to the people 
as his proper judges ; and, if they are not inclined 
to condemn him, he is in little care about the high- 
flyeis at Button's.*^ 

^ Pope did not 10%; think Addison 3x1 impartial 
judge; for he considered him as the writer of 



Tickgirs. versioiu The rmm»4f^¥W^ 
I wjll Hterall)^ transcribe j^rqpji^rfy, $11^11/4^^ 
lectiou, , , ^^,^^ , . I ,^,;, J,, -;,,^,| ',^,^^ i^/l, 

** There had been a cpWflAIP/Ol^ ffPti^RH^ 
between Mr. Addison aud |af,j^,fip)i)|pj^i^f9^ 9lf||[ 

we had uot been iu oomp4^y!kQgel^04<mf^i9^ 
while, any where but at/SuttPJl>V,.Cofl5l|-hQi||!ft 
where I used to see him ^lt»Q9t ^v^^l^^'^III^^H'^ 
his meeting me there, ooe day ui ; pwticwiarivJit 
took me aside, and said he ghovdd/bergUd^^ iiN^if 
with ine, at such a tavern,, if I j^aid. iitf t't]wN# 
people were gone (Budgell ifmd^ISiiUjM0,ji; ^i0 
went aGcortUngly ; and after idinPQr iMr^ui^i4M^ 
said, /That be bad wanted fqr spti^ tiiffi%4j|i|Hl|p 
>^ritb me; that his friend Tickdlxh^^({6)spm^ 
whilst at Oxford, translated the iiwtjl^^^^JSjfftlli 
Iliad; that be designed to print ;it>,ja«i4^llM' 
desired him to look it over; that he rqdwt/jl^l^lipf^ 
fpre beg that I would not desire him to look (xn^ 
my first book, because, if he did> it^wanl4f^WP^# 
the air of double-dealing*' I assured hiw^k^ui^ 
did nnf at all take it ill of Mr.TicH^U that;fee/?wk 
§WR&"^ P'*^!^^ Wstranslatiofl ; Xho^M^off^i^ 
pa,^;Pl«€h right to ta:aU9Jiat^;^P}r.ftut)t()9r.aMKgm(^ 
self; and that publishing both was en<iei|iy(ffiy# 
f^ir^fft^g^ ,^t^]^^,^e)^,v^fAiliW^^ 

to have the benefit of lv#.i4llAflFyM^4liniO|||il^ 



VrtV'Mlh totatnendattotts. Soon after it was 
generally known that Mr. Ticket! was piibHshing 
the •first book of the Iliad, I met Dr, Young in 
tH'^recIt^ "and \ip6n our fKliing into that subject, 
ttte doctor expressed a great deal of surprise at 
TJckeH^'s bavhig had such a translation so long by 
him. He «ai<^ that it was inconceivable to hin^ 
and that there must be some mistake in the matter ; 
liiat ^ach uted to communicate to the other what- 
evOT v^^rbes they wrote, even to the least things ; 
that TYckett coiild not have been busied in so 
loAg a work there without his knowiqg something 
etf the matter; and that he had never heard a 
lib^le word of it till on this occasion. This ^^- 
ftfhe <yf Dr. Young, together with what Steele hai^ 
iiid agKinst Tickell in relation to this affair, make 
ll 'highly fNt>bable that there was some underhand 
dealing in that business ; and indeed Tickell him- 
self, who is a very fair worthy man, has since, in 
a'itianner, as good as owned it to me. When it 
whs introduced into a conversation between Mn 
tickell and Mr. Pope, by a third person, Tickell 
did-^not deny it ; which, considering his honour, 
littd ssed'for 'faift departed fHend, was the same aa 

^ JU^n tbeae^uspieions, with whieh D*. l^ar-: 
bttrttm^l^iiits that dtber ciiscnmstance^ 6tttjdutrted, 
Ibpe ahraysin his Art of Sinking (^otes'thiislTioofe 
Wi4beiMiicdf Additoli. * 

^ ooMiNM -Ule *1^ ^raiiShitlons wotita^be 
tb^MiH *ttie^*pal«<>lll' iid# ^^eii iiriiVersal^ 
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since borrotsred sortietbing from them in the coif- 
rection of hia cmn. 

When the Hanover succes^on was disputed^ 
Tickell/gave what assistance his pen would supply. 
His Letter to Avignon stands high among party 
poems; it expresses contempt without coansa- 
ness^ and superiority without insolence. It had 
the success which it deserved, being five times 
printed. 

He was now intimately united to Mr. Addison^ 
whov when he went into Ireland as secretary ta 
the Lord Sunderland, took him thither, and em- 
ployed him in pubUck business ; and when (1717) 
afterwards he rose to be secretary of state, made 
bini under-seCretary. Their friendship seema ta 
have continued without abatement; for, whea 
Addisoti died, he left him the charge of publishing 
his works, with a solemn recommfenddtion to the 
patronage of Craggs. 

To these works he prefixed an ^egy on the 
author, which could owe none of its beauties to 
the assistance which might be suspected to hare 
strengthened or embellished his earlier compo- 
sitions; but neither he nor Addison ever pro- 
duced nobler lines than are contained iti the third 
and fourth paragraphs ; nor is a more elegant 
funeral poem to be found in the whole compass of 
English literature. 

He was afterwards (about 1725) made secretary 
to the Lords Justices of Ireland, a place of great 
honour ; in which he continued till 17^> whem be 
died on the' twenty-third of April at Bath« 

Of the poems yet unmentioned the lon^gesis is 
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Kensington Gardens^ of which the versification is 
smooth and elegant, but the fiction unskilfully 
compounded of Grecian Deities and Gothick 
Fairies. Neither species of those exploded beings 
could have done much ; and when they are 
brought together, they only make each other con- 
temptible. To Tickell, however, cannot be refused 
a high place among the minor poets ; nor should 
it be forgotten that he was one of the contributors 
to the Spectator. With respect to his persodsd 
chiiracter, he is said to have been a man of gay 
convCTsation, at least a temperate lover of wine 
and company, and in his domestick relations with- 
out <jensure. 
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' I." - r 
* ''■'■' . .' : J. " I'i// 

Op Mr. HAMMOND) thongh he be weU xdm^m- 
bered as f a man esteemed and caressed I by; rthe 
elegant attd the. great, X was at firsfcalde^to^bte«i 
notpther mdmoriaU than such as are> sopptied^ 
a book called Gibber's Lives of the Poets,;: ^ 
which I take this opportunity to testify that jt 
was not written, nor, I believe, ever seen^ by»eitb^ 
of the Gibbers ; but was the work of R<)bei:f .Shield 
a native of Scotland, a man of very acute niui^n- 
standing, though with little scholastick edUaati^f^ 
who, not long after the publication of his Wi?rife 
died in London of a consumption. His Jife Wj9p 
vii'taousy and his end was piouft. Th^eip)41^ 
Gibber, then a prisoner for debt, imparte(}{|g§f^ 
w&s tmU^ bis nfime for ten guineas ^hei fi^^^^pt 
of/SMalsfis nowfifti^ypQSS^ssicp,.^.,,,. ) ,^: oimT 
J I bows ^aoMi .found ,tbstMy4 tShieJ?^ ^tjiffi^^^ifi 
was nop ineg%entt inquirer, had been mi,defl.Jjj\y 
false accoimta;j^.(ibr he Tftlatfl th^.J^mep^qi- 
mond, the aiiEhor of the Ele^ei^ ,w^s tltie §gniq^A 
Turkey merchant, and had some office at the 
Prince of Wales's courts tiff love of a lady,'^fiose 
name wa^ .Da^hwpo^^ ,fo;:^gL^ time disordered ^s 
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understanding. He was unextinguishably amo- 
rous, and his mistress inexorably cruel. 
^ Of this narrative, part is true, and part false. 
He was the second son of Anthony Hammond, 
a man of noftef arforfg*th^ wife, poets; and parlia- 
mentary orators, in the beginning of this century, 
who was allied to Sir Robert Walpole by marrjdng 
his sister *. He was born about I7IO, and educated 
at Westminster-school ; but it does not appear 
tbdft he #a9 of any university* He was et(aehy 
td *the- PIciwce of Wales, and seeifla. < to ih we fcom^ 
^i*y early into pubKck tidtieey^d'itd^have hpiin 
^s^inguiphed) by those whbi}^ ^iendship' <pi»(- 
5«idided< "ihaiikind at that time in favour of the 
Hiati ktn^uiiom they were bestowed ;' fori hfe was 
tihe' cotttpamon of Cobham, Lyttelton, andCbes- 
4^^dd. He is said to have divided his- life 
Between pleasure and books; in his retirement 
ibt^tting the town, and in his gaiety losing 1 the 
stlident. Of his literary hours all the eflfectsare 
iWte^ exhibited, of which the Elegies Were wrlttena 
^^rf eajrly, and the Prologue not long before his 
^dektti.^"^' r ' ■ ' -. , ^- ■=, , » 

'• Itf 174/1, life was choseii into parlitDbeot^for 
Truro in Cornwall, probably one of those -who 
^ei*ed*dt«l b/theTfince^s influence; axui died 
X^ityedt" 5tof JiitteMat Stowej the falmoua flesA. ©f 
Ijotk <?eWkiti. ' His Btfistresi long 'Outlw^i htoo, 
%ttd^^% ^1779 '^died uttmarH*?d. ^jlTlie. oh^nwter 

was fif a dflFerenf family, the second ^n of Anthony Hammobd, ot 
'i^ersAani-place, it^'t'he'coimty of Himiingd6il/Es4.'' Sm'O^Ht. 
. Mag.wl.LVII.p. 780. 
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which her lover bequeath^wl her was^, iiifdiBe4> J^t 
likely to attract courtship. 

The Elegies were published after }>i^ 4esth j ^nd 
while the writer's name was remembered with 
fondness, they were read with a ve^lnti^fn to ad- 
mire them. The recommendatory preface of th^ 
editor, who was then believed, s^nd is now aiQ^rn^ed 
by Dr. Maty, to be the Earl of Chesterfield, m^ 
^rong pxejudices in their favour. 

But of the prefacer, whoever he vas* it msy 
be rjea30uably suspected that he never rpa4 tb? 
poei»s } fpr be professes to value them fw a vf fy 
high s(pecies of excellence, and recommends the«^ 
aa the genuine effusions of the mind, which e?p 
presses a real passion in the language, of natiir^fti 
^t the truth is, these elegies have xi^ith^r p§jr 
aian, pature, nor manner?, Wher^ tljf re is ^c%\<mt 
Ihere i^ no passion : he that describes himself as a 
ilbep^rd, and his Nea^ra or Delia as a i^eph^desp, 
and talks of goats and lambs, feels po passion. 
He that courts his mistress with Roman imagery 
4^erves to lose her ; for she may with good reaso^i 
suspect his sincerity. Hammond has fewsentipaent? 
drawn from nature, and few imager from ipodern 
life. He produces nothing but frigid pedantry, ft 
wonld be hard to fijid in all his productions thre^ 
Lanzas that deserve to be remembered- 

Like other lovers, he threatens th^ lady witk 
dying ; and what then shall follow ? 

Wilt ihovL in tears thy lover's corse attead ; 

V(^ith eyes averted light the SQl^mn pyre^ 
Till all aroupd the doleful flames ascend^ 

Then, slowly sinking, by degrees ejqpire ? 
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To sooth the hoFerii^ soul be thine the care> 
With plaintive cries to lead the mournful band ; 

In sable weeds the golden vase to bear. 

And cull my ashes with thy trembling hand : 

'Paachma's odours be their costly feast. 

And all the pride of A^h'» jfragrapt year. 
Give them the treasures of the farthest East, 
And, what is still more precious, give thy tear. 

Surely, no blame can fall upon a nymph who 
rejected 2^ swain of so little meaning. 

His verses are not rugged, but they have ao 
-sweetness ; they never glide in a stream of melody. 
Why Hammond or other writers have thought the 
quatrain of ten syllables lelegiack, it is difficult to 
tell. The character of the Megy is gentleness 
and tenuity; but this stanza has been pronounced 
by Dryden, whose knowledge of English metre 
was not inconsiderable, to be the most magnificent 
of all the measures which our language a£fords. 



JaifU or lii{)^ X^ *^ "(^^ <:!5iinv; -noitirfvhipno^ o^-^xlt 

■'.oil'jni V /d huiT.otcnt't htm l^\'in>pf(f ocf oi ,l»iTow 
'f.'itli >J J.i'>')'fo) Off Ml ,; o'-iDvi'.* 7"o/') Hf v/n' ntn t^flj 

=>!.n oil — .Yw^i'M .)! 'I ,i .'ii':; •;(!: 1>; yiin.q sritln 
•Kon ,!(■> ) ■'/ tf. ' ^^^|^^J_^^j^v,: ;.r;i ,(>[ ^lii!. 

Dr'te^Soiiti^LE^sifire I atn not aWd id^ay 

ati^thiih'g'that (ian satisfy curiosii)^. '■'■'•■"■ ^i '>'^^^'> 

." liiEr'Wiis'& geMleriiati WhosfeeState'l&^Htf'l^^ 

4kctai* ;' his bouse, ■<vhere he wasllornUftf^ilSgiJ?, 

is called Edston, a seat inherited flro'm a loii^liifk 

ictf aftcestors ; for he was said to be of 'the fi'rsti fa- 

•tftfly inhis coanty. He tells of hirtiself tliat "hfe 

i^ils'bbi'n tiiear the Avon*s banks. ' He was brM=%!t 

#iii'<iHester.school, and was elected felldWttffNHr 

'CSHfe^'" ft' does not appear that in' thtet^4d*B'(jf 

^i^efikStfbhlife' exhibited any iincotiiriHm"^^ 

W^M (k literature. His powers were ffli^fiUB- 

played in the country, where he was dist3i%fliih^ 

'ift^a'fWfef;''fe'gentleirhan, and a Skilful and useful 

•jtW«id^df"the t)eace. ';■ •■•-■■ •■] -h '<u\i 

"'(Onffig ^03^ bf his life, those wh(itoi has poefflB 

'lif^eCldaf^tea ^\ii' ifeid with i^iiiiil the Mowing 

~aee?JUftli= t^t^i^^frdftV^thy 'Letters 'tt^hig. frifttitt 

"8i?efMtti*^''l?f ^hoii¥te^8't6o mtwhtresembledl 

rbi*t/up([»iio-bMf^fri^d'lS6iA^rVil6 is -d«ad!! -I'ldid 

^^Mv^^^l ^Id^mve^befefl sb Sot?y^tfS'!lnfiBd 

^aWkf^'iMhse 4ll > hmifcmbar itflpilt^' tttiebi to 
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these considerations wrings my very soul to think 
on. For a man of high spirit, conscious of having 
(at least in one production) generally pleased the 
w6rld, to be plagued and threatened by wretches 
that are low in every sense ; to be forced to drink 
himself into 'laiis pf /tta bqdjL/iiwcy^r to get rid 
of the pains of^tne mind, is a misery.'* — He died 
July 19j 1742, and was buried at Wotton, near 
Henley on Arden. 

yu^^ 4f^e^^s^ i\eed wt^be,.mufh. pitieclr: his 

estate is said ^ befifteeo l^iuidxed ^fyeaf^.fV^iqh 

J^y"Afi^;4p^h |ba^, devolve4 to X^rd SojpefvUf of 

S<59tfa»^^T (His mp|ther, indeed,, who JliVfed ,tiU 

ptnety,,hp.da joipture of six hyndred. • j ■ 

.ritft is with regret that I find myself nat better 

^li^ladftp exhibit memorials of a writ^, who ^ 

Ae^^fjnust be* fillowed to have set a good exanpiple 

itomw of his own class, by devotipg par:t p)^* l^is 

i^n^.tQjelegaut knowledge j and who* has^l^cwn, 

Jhyr the subjects which his poetry has ado^uftd^ that 

il ist pmeticable to be at once a skilful sportsman 

iwjl a man of letters. , . . 

I ifelM^ryile bas tried many modes of poetry ; and 

though perhaps he has not in any reached such 

exceUenee-as to raise miach envyi it m&,y com- 

-mtinly be: said at least, that *^ he wril|e^(v;ery well 

\tfQi: a gentlenuta*'' ^His/serious pjj^pes are some- 

timies elevat^,tand his^t:ri^ea are sometimes ele- 

^gtot. In hfls verges to^A^^^isopi the couplet which 

mjmtions €lio is writtePM^th'the most exquisite 

.delicacy of prai«e \ ' it* exjjibit^ me of those happy 

strokefrtkafcarer seldom ^ialrfftiiiwl. In his Odes to 

Marlbdtroughtherf^'We^he^utifuL lines ; but in the 
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second Ode be shows thfit be knew little of his 
ha'o, when he talks of his private virtiiaSp His 
subjects are commonly such as require no great 
depth of thought or energy of egression. His 
Fables are generally stale^ and therefore excite no 
curiosity. Of his favourite, The Two Springs, 
the fiction is unnatural, and the moral inconse^ 
quential. In his Tales there is too much coarse- 
ness, with too little care of language, and pot suf- 
ficiepjb rapidity of narration* 

His great work is his Chae?, which he undertook 
in his maturer age, when bis ear was improved to 
thei^probation of blank verse, of which, however, 
his two first lines gave a bad specimen. To thk 
poem praise cannot be totally denied. He is al«' 
lowed by sportsmen to write with great intelligence 
of his subject, which is the first requisite to excel- 
lence } and though it is impossible to interest the 
common readers of verse in the dangers or plea<- 
sures 0f the chace, he has done itU that transiticm 
and viraety i^ould easily effect ; and h^ with gre^t 
propriety enlarged his plan by the mocfes of hunt*- 
iiag wfed in ^her countries. 

With stiil less judgment did be choose Wankvewe 
f^ <iie vehicle pf iiu?^ Sports. If blank v^ree be 
not tumid wid gorgepus^ it is crippled prose t wwi 
famiJ w im«g»B in JWiwured langwg^ hm^ nothing 
to vewmmud them Jmt jajbswd novsUyj wbich, 
wwiliog the^ at*r^pt*oiis, ©f Natw»t pftnuot ptea^ 
Imgf Of^jiim^\hw»^^QftheMpi^f:v^i^ SluUing i^, 
Hm itJs sh(^fc» Dwguiie fan ^r^y no )$m»0^i^ 
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It hus been dbserved in all ages, that the advant- 
ages of nature or of fortune have contributed 
tery little to the promotion of haf>pinQMi; and 
that those whom the splendour of their rank, or 
the extent of their capacity, have placed upon the 
summit of human life, have not often given any 
just occasion to envy in those who look Tip to them 
from a lower station; whetlier it be that apparent 
Mperiority incites great designs, umA great designs 
are ttaturalty liable to fatal miscarriages ; or that 
the general lot of mankind is misefy> and tiie mift4. 
fertunes of those, whose eminence drew upon them 
an universe attention, have been more care^Qy 
recorded, bfscause they were more geneially ob^ 
served, and have in reality been only more con« 
spieuous thftn tliose of others, not more freqnent, 
orimore eevere. 

Tlmt afflnence itnd power, advantage^ extrinaick 
and adventitious, and therefore easily sepapdile 
from those by wiiomr they ai^ pOEfsessod, doiiid 
very often idUAeritheitaihd'Witft^ os^otations of 
iblimt^ which !tfa^ cannot gii^' raises no astontA^ 
ment; but it seems rational to hope, thitt intet 
leotual greatness sluHild produce belter efiect«) 
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itikttnmdk qualified for grefat attainments ishotild 
fit^t endeavdtir their o^n benefit; arid that the^^, 
WIi6 kre ttiost able to teach .others the way tb 
happiness, should with riiost Certainty iblldW^ii 
thertMTelVes; ^ *^ 

'Buf 4his '4xpedtation, however plausible^ 'Mas 
bfeir Very frequently disappointed. Th^ hMt6& 
iitMtetwty Bli wellas" civil' history have beeti vfef^ 
tfftteri nx> lesS reriiarkable for what they have" suf- 
fered, than for what they have achieved ; atod 
i^iilidies have been written only t6 enumerated the 
lAiir^fes of the learned, and relate their linteipfi^jf^ 
fii^S'^d untimely deaths. ' ' ^ >' TOOi 

'-^^^^To'thefe mbumfdl narratives, I Am iatWAtt «i 
^dAd *fe Life of Richard Savage, a th^^Hm 
^♦W^ihgs entitle him to an eminent rank^iif^tlte 
Iti^dsses of learning; and whose misfortunes^iMift^ 
^^gi^e^ 6f fcompassion, not always due'*6*th^^iftt 
liap^y, as they were often the consequetiefe^Hbrthfe 
'Miife's of dtiiers^ rather than his own. • .^ '^i-?-'» 
^-'Ih ttie :yfear 1697, Anne Countess of -MkiidfesL 
"Md, haVing lived some time upon vety ' ^liktjjy 
^i^Wris^HI^ her husband, thought a pttibM^'tJilif- 
%kbtfW idulteiy the most obtioiis' atfdM6«. 
^edlt?M In^thod of obtkinirig h&mi^V^m 
-IHfeifefeM fffedSrfed, that the thild; with \^hifcii she 

This, as may be imagined, made her hi|§i)9jqg[j[^ 

less desirous of a separation than iitinaJ^iO&nd he 

^>I«teS^e(tftfed''hfe^1[feifi^'ft*tftte'«9««l> «*fedtffl*3f!ifen- 

'^feirf TterMimTfea%r«)^«Ky rt siteg4%ti^ 

for a aiv6vce^]i^^pJ%.^^t^fnl£^T^^ii§,^ 
by g?^ieb .iris mansw^g^AHiight. be dissolved, .the 



puptial contract annulled, and the cjiildren of hi^ 
wife illegitimated. This 9^t, after the usual .dje^ 
liberation, he obtained, though without th^ ^PPP9- 
bation qf ^ome, who considered marriage ^ ai) 
affiiir only cognizable by ecclesiastical j^dgps * ; 
and on March 3d wa3 sjep^at^d from his wife, 
whose fortune, which was very great, wf^T^pai^ 
|ier, ^nd who having, as well ^s her husband^ |t];\9 
liberty pf making another, choic^^ ^y^s ift ,a shoft 
t^ij^e married to Colonel Brett* , > , , •. u-u^a 
< . Wh^le the.E^l of Maccles$el4 wasppo^epH^wWf 
ltl;i,^jafl^ir, hU.wife was, on tbp XOth-of Ja.w^fy^ 
1697-8, delivered of a son; and the j!Pfy:l Riy^p^ 
,l?y apji^aqng Ijo consider him a? his owfl,.)ipfi; qone 
^y rea^oi> to doubt of the sincerity pf hjertjtjLj^ 
^i^ration ; £3r he was his godfather^ ^pd, gave ^491 
jbij^iRWji.name, which was by his direction inSiC5;j;f4 
jftjtljfl reigi^ter of St Andrew's parish in. HQljl?ej;fl^ 
J^Ut.yufortunately left him to the , caye 9^^ j|i^ 
mother, whom, as she was now s^t fir^e, frpjij^r^ief 
Jjl^p^)f^,rthe. probably iqaagin^d Ukejy jljp ^jeat 
^l^biigrwt.tepdempss the chil^ tha^t; ^ {jigfl- 
j^jj^u^ to 30 pleasing an event. Jt, is j^ i^§^ 
J^yii\^: discover what m^otives coujcjl h^fyi^^^ 
lyflTjerbalaqc^ th^t ^^t^ral#ecti9n fl^^^'p^l^^jjl^^ 

oil* 1?^ l^V rW ?W^ rei|iarkable by the ^ijfi^tifin^^j^^^ 

riaee ^emnized i^ tbe^ace of the church.— -Salmon^s Review. 

xiie following' protest is registered In tiie bookrof^il^e iSo^ 

oil liaiDitterttlWBlt.iij.i^j f;wiu,s..jo^ k lo ^iio'idob ?ReI 



the SpintualCqiirt : wiiicn we Ioml upon asAii ilfprecedeit, and 
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whjtt intei'est cotild be pfotnotecJ by Aeglec't w 
cruelty. The dread of shame or of poverty, by 
trhlch some wretches have^beeh Incited to abaii(Ion 
or to murder their childrert, cannot be supposed 
to have affected a woman who hiad prodainied 
her crimeis aitd solicited reproach, arid oti Whbni 
the clemency of the le^slature had ntidesefvedl^ 
bestowed a fortune, Which would have hteen vfei^ 
little diminished by the expenses which the care 
of her child could have brought Upon her. It was 
/ therefore not likely that she would be Wicked 
without temptation ; that she would look up6ii 
her aoti from his birth with a kind of resentment 
ttnd abhoirence ; and, instead of supporting, as^ 
lasting, Atid defending him, delight to see hiih 
strangling with misery, or that shef would take 
every opportuility of aggravating his mi^fortUit^tf, 
arid obstructing his resources, arid with ari in^- 
placable arid restless cruelty continue her per- 
8(cffciitiott from the first hout of his Kfe to the last. 

But whatever were her motives^ rio sooner wa* 
hei^ son born, than iAie discovered a resolution of 
disowning him ; and in a very short time removed 
hirii froni her sight, by committing him to ttii 
care of a poor woman, whom she directed 't<S 
^drifia^t^ frfm as her dWn, and hi^oiried riev6r'to 
ifitbmi him of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of^ kichara 
Savag'e. Borfa with a legal claim to honour and 
to smwsAciff he w£k6 in tW6 moaiiis iHegttittiftted 
by tftd piril^etilK, ^lid disott^ed by his ihoih^i 
dbOiri^ tb poverty and obscurityjj aiid' tauntlhed 
upon 'the ocean of life, only tW he might be 
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svfrallpwed by. its qn^ckaiands, oj^ dash^ u^n its 
rocks. 

^is Bjiother could not indeed infect othfirs with 
the $ame cruelty. As it was impossible to avoid 
the inquiries which the curiosity or teaderne^ 0f 
)^^ relations made after her child^ she was obliged 
t^ give some account of the measures she ha^ 
taken ; and her mother, the Lady Masooi wl*eth^ 
i<i approbatioa of her design, or to prevent ipore 
criminal contrivances, engaged to transact wijl;h 
the HursCy to pay her fav her care, and to super- 
intend the education of the child. 

In this charitable office she was assisted by his 
godmother Mrs. Lloyd, who, while she livedo 
always looked upon him with that tefnd€irne8^ 
whi^h the barbarity of his mother made peculiarly 
necessary \ but her death, which happened in hi? 
tf pth year, was another of the misfortunes ofj b^s 
childhood ; for though she kindly endeavoured to 
alleviate his loss by a legacy of three bundreu 
pounds, yet, as he had none to prosecute his 
plaimi to shelter him from oppression, or call ip 
law to the assistance of justice, her will w|W elude^ 
fcy tl^ executors^ and no part of the mpn^y i?^^ 
ever paid.. 

.He v^% howeyef, not yet wholly abai^onfid* 
The Lady Mason still continued, berc^r^^^^i^ 
dil'cct^ him to be placed at a small g^afxi^r- 
i^cbopl n^ar St* Alban's, whercj h^ \vaSj cidled )^^ 
^ nfi^e pyf his nurse, without ^th^ least in^ina^ 
tion that he ha4^a claim torapy otliert , i 

Here hq was initiated ii> literature^ a^d^ pas^gc^. 
through sevefaj cri^ th)B^cla^py .wi*^^ what fj^p^4^J:^ 



he always spoke with rei^ect of his mister/ il U ' 

9^pekt^ m 4dt li^iter lik gem4il ««16 tMdif ^ 

mA ^ m so low a dtate be (ribtiftQed ^IMtoeti<xti 
and rewaf4s^ it is not iik^y tbi^ ^y were'gtfitliai 
but by geutts and industry. 

It is very reasonable to eOt^ectore, <S^*4^ 
appSicatioii was equal to his abilities^ because Ms 
imftrovement was more than proportioned to the " 
opportunities which he enjoyed; nor cat it be 
doubted, that if his earliest productions had been 
pf^erved, like those of happier students, we itriglvt ' 
in some have found vigorous sallies of that sftiUiy ^ 
humour which distinguishes The Author to be 
Let, and in others strong touches of thiA imagiaa* 
tioo wWch painted the solemn scenes of The 
WiMttderer, 

While he was thus cultivating his geitius, his 
father the Earl of Rivers was seized with a dis- 
tefiOper, which in a short time put an end to bis 
1^*. He had frequently inquired after his, son^ 
md hfnA always been amused with fallacious ao^ 
evasive answers; but, being now in his ova 
0fm&(m on bis death4)ed, he tfaougbt it bis dtrt^r 
to fMK>vi^ for bim among bis ot^er mAwiti 
chi^rM, BmA ^k&eeiwe demanded a pd«l^ iK^ ' 
iMMmt of "hfafi^ with an im|»drliii^y ncit to be dt^ 
verted or Sealed* Bi$ mother^ who «a«M iim^ 
lon^r reivm m anawa^, daterisioed iH:1eM^'4ir^ 

* Um iki Aagat lajy inn. 



This was therefore aa «^ Af wdtpdlMii i;>i<ljj<ciitf.' 

h^aSQ^ mX^imti eajrtcbiog heraelf, Andutitese^NIi, 
bQ«t(^^.,upj;))Q, ,spi»ie otber peiao^i »iat i^gmaiiAh 
pqp^ j^i^lif ^ , h^d .ia bid' will* Jjefli*^tiipdi*l»<.i 

^^^-^^^fiBji^jjT.^wbich ineited.. h&>,tn«th«o*nu.'I 

faiil^^^r^gi^ ;jyer> in. a s^K^;.titinfi..|toiiMNih«i>'ii 
project, a project worthy of such a di^toait|ai^^# 
Shg:iPQ^ViQtu):e4 ta ri4 herself ^frow thisi dflOg^ 
of. I^ij\g fot/ aqy, Un^ ai»de. liaiown • to biai, • by, > 
sei)djif^iI^sfi«reU{)r tcrthe Amenkcaa SlMt«gtiMii^v <j 

ac^^ ^j<Jj^.j\tJ^lie».jyilter|KMiitioQr8h£ ii«i»i)Ad)Me(l> ^f 
to ili^o^a^ hfln- (kugni Iic{io.ir jao^ ;>?it'4K.ii0td«i« "*> 

co4|fii9J^(^>'>ri^»f^e«iNi^> ^^,p(irh«9»|sl«9ftcaiaiMH|^ ^ 

* Sava099h9tmmlm*S.hmatie^. 
VOL. II. U . 
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man wickedness,, would yet be shocked at the 
design of a mother to expose her son to slavery 
and want, to expose him without interest, and 
widioiit provocation ; and Savage might on this 
occasion find protectors and advocates among 
those who had iong traded in crimes, and whom 
compassion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by whatever means, from ba- 
nishing him into another country, she formed 
soon after a scheme for burying him in poverty 
atid obscurity in his own ; and that his iBtation of 
life, if not the place of his residence, might keep 
him for ever at a distance from her, she ordered 
him to be placed with a shoemaker in Holborn, 
that, after the usual time of trial, he might be- 
come his apprentice * 

It is generally reported, that this project was 
for some time successful, and that Savage was 
employed at the awl longer than he was willing 
to confess j nor was it perhaps any great advan- 
tage to him, that an unexpected discovery de- 
termiiied him to quit his occupation. 

About this time his nurse, who had always 
treated him as her own son, died; and it was 
natui-al for him to take care of those effects which 
by her death were, as he imagined, become his 
own : he therefore went to her house, opened her 
boxes, and examined her papers, among which he 
found some letters written to her by the Lady 
Mason, which informed him of his birth, and the 
reasons for which it was concealed. 

* Savage's Preface to his Miscellanies. 



He was no loftger ^tisfied with the employment 
which had been allotted him, but thought he had 
a xight to share the affluence of his mother ; and 
therefore without scruple applied to her as her 
son, and made use of every art to awaken her 
tenderness, and attract her regard. But neither 
his letters, nor the interposition of those ftiends 
which his merit or his distress procured him, 
made any impression upon her mind. She still 
resolved to neglect, though she could no longer 
disown :him. 

It was to (UO purpose that he frequently solicited 
lier to admit /him to see her; she avoided him 
with the most vigilant precaution, and ordered 
him to be eixcluded 'from her house, hy whom^ 
soever he might be introduced, and what reason 
soever he. might give for entering it. 

Savage was at the same time so touched with 
.the discovery of his real mother, 'that it was his 
-frequent practice to walk in the dark evenings* 
^fov several hours before her door, in hopes of 
seeing her as she might come by accident to the 
iwindow, or cross her apartment with a candle in 
her hand. 

But all his assiduity -and tenderness were with- J r. 
oiit effect, for he could neither soften her heart /l^' 
-nor open her hand, and was reduced to the ut- y^\^'^ 
most miseries of want, while he was endeavouring <' 
to awaken the affeption of a mother. He was 
therefore obliged to .seek some other means of 

• See the Plain Dealer* 

U 2 
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support; and, having no profession, became by 
necessity an author. 

At this time the attention of the literary world 
was engrossed by the Bangorian controversy, 
which filled the press with pamphlets, and the 
coffee-houses with disputants. Of this subject, as . 
most popular, he made choice for his first attempt, 
and, without any other knowledge of the question 
than he had casually collected from conversation, 
published a poem against the bishop *. 

What was the success or merit of this perform- 
ance, I know not ; it was probably lost among the 
innumerable pamphlets to which that dispute gave 
occasion. Mr. Savage was himself in a little time 
ashamed of it, and endeavoured to suppress it, by 
destroying all the copies that he could collect. 

He then attempted a more gainful kind of 
writing t, and in his eighteenth year oflfered to 
the stage a comedy borrowed from a Spanish plot, 
which was refused by the players, and was there- 
fore given by him to Mr. Bullock, who, having 
more interest, made some slight alterations, and 
brought it upon the stage, under the title of 
Woman's a Riddle}, but allowed the unhappy 
author no part of the profit. , 

Not discouraged however ai hi§ repul^, he , 
wrote two years afterwards Ix)ve in ,^ V^ij/ a|^r,^, 
other comedy, borrowed likewise fromf^e^]j»ni^^j^ 

♦ It was called '' The Battle of the Pamphlets/' ' ' *' ' *^^ 

t Jacob's Lives of the Dramatick Poets. 
:|; This play was printed first in Svo ; md afteywwds in l^mo, 
the fifth edition. 
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but with little better success than before: for 
though it was received and acted, yet it appeared 
so late in the year, that the author obtained no 
other advantage from it, than the acquaintance of 
Sir Richard Steele, and Mr. Wilks, by whom he 
was pitied, caressed, and relieved. 

Sir Richard Steele, having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which con- 
stituted his character, promote^! his interest with 
the utmost zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded 
his merit, took all the opportunities of recommend- 
ing him, and asserted, that " the inhumanity of 
his mother had given him a right to find every 
good nlan his father V 

Nor was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaint- 
ance only, but to his confidence, of which he 
sometimes related an instance too extraordinary 
to be .omitted, as it aflTords a very just idea of his 
patron's character. 

He was once desired by Sir Richard, with an 
air of the utmost importance, to come very early 
to his house the next morning. Mr. Savage came 
as he had promised, found the chariot at the door, 
and Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go 
out. What was intended, and whither they were 
to go, Savage could not conjecture, and was not 
willing to inquire; but immediately seated him^ 
sel£ with Sir Richard. The coachman was ordered 
to drive, and they hurried with the utmost ex- 
pedition to Hyde-Park Corner, where they stopped 
at a petty tavern, and retired to a private roorn^ 

* Plain Dealer. 
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Sir Richard then informed him, that he intended 
to publish a pamphlet, and that he had desired 
him to come thither that he might write for him. 
He soon sat do^n to the work. Sir Richard dic- 
tated, and Savage wrote, till the dinner that had 
been ordered was put upon the table- Savage was 
surprised at the meanness of the entertainment, 
and after some hesitation ventured to ask for wine, 
which Sir Richard, not without reluctance, ordered 
to be brought. They then finished their dinner, 
find proceeded in their pamphlet, Avhich they con- 
cluded in the afternoon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his task over, and 
expected that Sir Richard would call for the 
reckoning, and return home ; but his expectations 
deceived him, for Sir Richard told him that he 
was without money, and that the pamphlet must 
be sold before the dinner could be paid for ; and 
Savage was therefore obliged to go and offer their 
new production to sale for two guineas^ which 
with some difficulty he obtained. Sir Richard 
then returned home, having retired that day only 
to avoid his creditors, and composed the pamphlet 
pnly to discharge his reckoning. 

Mr. Savage related another fact equally un- 
common, which, though it has no relation to his 
life, ought to be preserved. Sir Richard Steele 
having one day invited to his house a great num* 
ber of persons of the first quality, they were sur* 
prised at the number of liveries which surrounded 
the table ; and after dinner, when wine and mirtb 
had set them free from the observation of a rigid 
i:eremony, one of them inquired of Sir Richard, 
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how such an expensive train of dotnesticks could 
be consistent with his fortune. Sir Richard very 
frankly confessed, that they were fellows of whom 
he would very willingly be rid. And being then 
asked why he did not discharge them, declared 
that they were bailifis, who had introduced them- 
selves with an execution, and whom, since he could 
not send them away, he had thought it convenient 
to embellish with liveries, that they might do him 
credit while they staid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, 
and by paying the debt discharged their attend- 
ance, having obliged Sir Richard to promise that 
they should never again find him graced with a 
retinue of the same kind» 

Under such a tutor Mr. Savage was not likely 
to learn prudence or frugality j and perhaps many 
of the misfortunes which the want of those virtues^ 
brought upon him in the following parts of his 
life, might be justly imputed to so unimproving 
an example. 

Nor did the kindness of Sir Richard end in 
common favours. He proposed to have established 
him in some settled scheme of life, and to have 
contracted a kind of alliance with him, by marry- 
ing him to a natural daughter, on whom he in- 
tended to bestow a thousand pounds. But though 
he was always lavish of future bounties, he con- 
ducted his affairs in such a manner, that he was 
very seldom able to keep his promises, or execute 
his own intentions : and, as he was never able to 
raise the sum which he had offered, the marriage 
w^ delayed* In the mean time he was officiously 
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ifrfbrme'd, that Mr. Savage had ridiculed hiAi ; 
by which he was so much exasperated^ that 
h^ withdrew the aHowahce which he had paid 
him, aiid' tifevet- afterwiirtls admitted hii^J to his 
house. .. 

It is not indeed urilikely that SttVage might Jby 
his imprudence expose himself to the mialice df 'a 
tale-bearer ; for his patron had many follies, whldh, 
as his discernment easily discovered, his imagina- 
tion might sometimes incite him to mention too 
ludicrously. A little knowledge of the world is 
sufficient to discover that such weakness is very 
common, and that there are few who do not some- 
times, in the wantonness of thoughtless mirth, or 
the heat of transient resentment, speak of their 
friends and benefactors with levity and contempt, 
though in their cooler moments they want neither 
sense of their kindness, nor reverence for their 
virtue; the fault therefore of Mr. Savage was 
rather .negligence than ingratitude. But Sir 
Richard must likewise be acquitted of severity, 
for who is there that can patiently bear, contempt 
from one whom he has relieved and supported, 
whose establishment he has laboured, and whose 
interest he has promoted ? 

He was now again abandoned to fortune with- 
out any other friend than Mr. Wilks; a man, 
who, whatever were his abilities or skill as an 
actor, deserves at least to be remembered for his 
virtues*, which are not often to be found in the 

♦ As it is a loss to mankind when any good action is forgotten, 
t sBall insert another instance of Mr. Wilks's generosity, very 
little known. Mr. Smith, a gentleman educated at Dublin, 
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worlds and perhaps les^ often . iw h|i^ prpjO^on 
than in others. To be. humani?, generous, and 
candid, is a Very high de^pcee of merit in any 
case ; but thosie qualifications deserve still greater . 
praise, when they are found in that condition r ^ 
which ini^es almost every other maoi for whatever 
reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish, 
and brut^. 

As Mr. Wilks was one of those to whom calamity 
seldom complained without relief, he naturally 
took an unfortunate wit into his protection, and 
not only assisted him in any casual distresses, but 
continued an equal and steady kindness to the time 
of his death. 

By this interposition Mr. Savage once obtained 



being hindered by an impediment in bis pronunciation from en- 
gaging in orders^ for which his friends designed him^ left Ida 
own country^ and came to London in quest of employment^ but 
found hb solicitations fruitless^ and his necessities erery day more 
pressing. In this distress he wrote a tragedy^ and offered it to 
the players, by whom it was rejected. Thus were his last hopes 
defeated, and he had no other prospect than of the most deplor- 
able poverty. But Mr. Wilks thought his performance, though 
not perfect, at least worthy of some reward, and therefore offered 
him a benefit. This favour he improved with so much diligence^ 
that the house afforded him a considerable sum, with which he 
went to Leyden, applied himself to the study of physick, and 
prosecuted his design with so much diligence and success, t^at 
when Dr. Boerhaave was desired by the Czarina to reccmimend 
prq)er persons to introduce into Russia the practice and study of 
physick. Dr., Smith y^as one of those whom he had selected. He 
had a considerable pension settled on him at his arrival, and was 
one of the chief physicians at the "Russian court. 

A. Letter from Dr. S;jiith;ia Russia to Mr. Wilks is printed, 
in Chetwood*s History of the Stage. 
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from his oiother* fifty pounds, and a promise of 
one hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fate 
of this unhappy man, that few promises of any 
advantage to him were performed. His mother 
was infected, among others, with the general mad- 
ness of the South Sea trafiick ; and having been 
disappk)inted in her expectations, refused to pay 
what perhaps nothing but the prospect of sudden 
aifiuence prompted her to promise. 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friend- 
ship of Mr. Wilks, he was consequently an assi- 
duous frequenter of the theatres ; and in a short 
time the amusements of the stage took such pos- 
session of his mind, that he never was absent from 
a play in several years. 

This constant attendance naturally procured 
him the acquaintance of the players, and, ^mong 
others, of Mrs. Oldfield, who was so much pleasjB4 
with his conversation, and touched with his mis- 
fortunes, that she allowed him a settled pension 
of fifty pounds a year, which was during her life 
r^gul^rly paidt 

That this act of generosity may receive its due 
praise, and that the good actions of Mrs. Oldfield 
may not be sullied by her general character^ it is 
proper to mention that Mr* Savage often de- 
clared, in tbi^ strongest terms, that he n^vfip §^ff 
her alone, or in any other place than behind the 
scenes. 

Jit her death he endeavoured to show his grati- 

* This I write upon the credit of the author of his life, which 
was published 1727* 
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iude in the most decent manner, by wearing 
nKrarning as for a mother ; but did not celebrate 
her in elegies*, because he knew that too great a 
profusion of praise would only have revived those 
faults which his natural equity did not allow 
him to think less, because they were committed 
by one who favoured him : but of which, though 
his virtue would not endeavour to palliate them, 
his gratitude would not suffer him to prolong the 
memory or diffuse the censure. 

In his Wanderer, he has indeed taken an op- 
portunity of mentioning her ; but celebrates her 
not for her virtue, but her beauty, an excellence 
which none ever denied her ; this is the only en- 
comium with which he has rewarded her liberality, 
and perhaps he has even in this been too lavish of 
his praise. He seems to have thought, that never 
to mention his benefactress would have an appear- 
ance of ingratitude, though to have dedicated any 
particular performance to her memory would have 
only betrayed an officious partiality, and that, 
without exalting her character, would have de- 
pressed his own. 

He had sometimes, by the kindness of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occasions he 
often received uncommon marks of regard and 
. compassion ; and was once told by the Duke of 
Dorset, that it was just to consider him as an in- 
jured nobleman, and that in his opinion the no- 
biKty ought to think themselves obliged, without 

* Chetwood, however, has printed a poem on her deaths which 
he ascribes to Mr. Savage. See History of the Stage, p. 206. 
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solicitation, to take every opportunity of siipport- 
ing him by their countenance and patronage. But 
he had ^nerally the mortification to hear that the 
whole interest pf his mother was employed to 
frustrate his applications, and that she never left 
any expedient untried, by which he might be cut 
off from the possibility of supporting life. The 
same disposition she endeavoured to diffuse among 
all those over whom nature or fortune gave her 
any influence, and indeed succeeded too well in 
her design ; but could not always propagatie her 
effi'ontety with her cruelty ; for some of those 
whom she incited against him were ashamed of 
their own conduct, and boasted of that relief which 
they never gave him. 

In this censure I do not indiscriminately involve 
all his relations ; for he has mentioned with gra- 
titude the humanity of one lady, whose name I am 
now unable to recollect, and to whom, therefore, 
I cannot pay the praises which she deserves for 
having acted well in opposition to influence, pre- 
cept, and example. 

The punishment which our laws inflict upon 
those parents who murder their infants is well 
known, nor has its justice ever been contested; 
but, if they deserve death who destroy a child in 
its birth, what pain can be severe enough for her 
who forbears to destroy him only to inflict sharper 
miseries upon him ; who prolongs his life only to' 
make him miseritble ; and who exposes him, with- 
out care and without pity, to the malice of op-^ 
pression, the caprices of chance, and the tempta- 
tions of poverty ; who rejoices to see him over- 
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whelmed with calamities ; and, when his own in» 
dustry, or the charity of others, has enabled him 
to rise for a short time above his miseries, plunges 
him again into his former distress ? 

The kindness of his friends not affording him 
any constant supply, and the prospect of im- 
proving his fortune by enlarging his acquaintance 
necessarily leading him to places of expense, he 
found it necessary to * endeavour once more at dra- 
matick poetry, for which he was now better quali- 
fied by a more extensive knowledge, and longer 
observation. But having been unsuccessful in 
comedy, though rather for want of opportunities 
than genius, he resolved to try whether he should 
not be more fortunate in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The story which he chose for the subject was 
that of Sir Thomas Overbury, a story well adapted 
to the stage, though perhaps not far enough re- 
moved from the present age to admit properly the 
fictions necessary to complete the plan ; for the 
mind, which naturally loves truth, is always most , 
offended with the violation of those truths of which. 
we are most certain; and we of course conceive 
those facts most certain, whichi approach nearer to 
our own time. 

Out of this story he formed a tragedy, which, if 
the circumstances in which he wrote it be con*, 
sidered, will afford at once an uncommon proof of// 
strength. of genius, and evenness of mind, of a se- 
reni|;y not to be ruffled, and an imagination not to . 
be,suppres9e[<3. 

> , , . ' . * In 1723. 
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During a considerable part of the time in Which 
he was employed upon this performancei be was 
without lodging, and often without meat; nor had 
he any other conveniences for study than the fields 
pr the streets allowed him 5 there he used to walk 
and form his speeches, and afterwards step into a 
shop, beg for a few moments the use -of th^ /pen 
and ink, and write down what he had composed 
upon paper which he had picked up by accident. 

If the performance of a writer thus distressed 
is not perfect, its faults ought surely to be impi|ted 
to a cause very different from want of rgenius, and 
must rather excite pity than provoke censure. 

But when, under these discouragements, .the 
tragedy was finished, there yet remained the la- 
bour of introducing it on the stage, an undertaking 
which, to an ingenuous mind, was in a very high 
degree vexatious and disgusting ; for, having little 
interest or reputation, he was obliged to submit 
himself wholly to the players, and admit, with what- 
ever reluctance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, 
which he always considered as the disgrace of his 
performance. 

He had indeed in Mr. Hill another critick of a 
very different class, from whose friendship he re- 
ceived great assistance on many occasipns, ^nd 
whom he never mentioned but with .the utmost 
tenderness and regard. He had been fer some 
time distinguished by him with very particular 
kindness^ and on this occasion it was ni^tural to 
apply to him as an author of an establisl^ed cha- 
racter. He therefore sent this tragedy to hiiDj 
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with a srtert copy of verses*, in which he desired 
his correction. Mr. Hill, whose humanity and 
politeness are generally known, readily complied 
with his request ; but as he is remarkable for sin- 
gularity of sentiment, and bold experiments in 
language, Mr. Savage did not think this play much 
improved by his innovation, and had even at that 
time the courage to reject several passages which 
he could not approve; and, what is still more 
laudable, Mr. Hill had the generosity not to resent 
the neglect of his alterations, but wrote the pro- 
logue and epilogue, in which he touches on the 
circumstances of the author with great tenderness. 

After all these obstructions and compliances, he 
was ohly able to bring his play upon the stage in 
the summer, when the chief actors had retired, and 
the rest were in possession of the house for their 
own advantage. Among these, Mr. Savage was 
admitted to play the part of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury •]•, by which he gained no great reputation, 
the theatre being a province for which nature 
seems not to have designed him ; for neither his 
voice, look, nor gesture were such as were ex- 
pected on the stage ; and he was so much ashamed 
of having been reduced to appear as a player, that 
he always blotted out his name from the list when 
a copy of his tragedy was to be shown to his 
friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was 

* Printed in the late Collection of his Poems. 

t It was acted only three nights^ the first on June 12, 1723- 
When the house opened for the winter season it was once more 
performed, for the author^s benefit, Oct. 2. 
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more successful, for the rays of genius that glini' 
mered in it, that glimmered through all the mists 
which poverty and Gibber had been able to spread 
over it, procured him the notice atid esteem of 
many persons eminent for their rank, their virtue, 
and their wit. 

Of this play, acted, printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arose to an hundred pounds, 
which he thought at that time a very large sum, 
having been never master of so much before. 

In the dedication*, for which he received ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable. The preface 
contains a very liberal encomium on the blooitiing 
excellence of Mr. Theophilus Gibber, which Mr. 
\ Savage could not in the latter part of his life see 
V his friends about to read without snatching the ' 
play out of their hands. The generosity of Mr. 
Hill did not end on this occasion ; for afterward!, 
when Mr. Savage's necessities returned, he ien-"^ 
couraged a subscription to a Miscellany of Poem^ 
in a very extraordinary manner, by publishing his 
story in the Plain Dealer f, with some affectitig 
lines, which he asserts to have been written by Mr. 
Savage upon the treatment received by him from 
his mother, but of which he was himself the author, 
as Mr. Savage afterwards declared. The^e lines, 
and the paper in which they were inserted, had a 

* To Herbert Tryst, Esq. of Herefor<Miire. - . ^^* 

f The Plain Dealer was a periodical paper, ^rntten by MK'^' 
Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Savage called the two C(m\kn^^tft^' ^ 
powew of light and darkndss. IFIte^ Moti % tftitni ^«cb i»8JiyC^' 
and the character of the work was observed regularly t6 fkte In ^ 
Mr. Hill's weeks, and ML in Mr. Bond's. 
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ver^ powerful e^ct 11509 ^1/ but kh, Wptljfr^ 

only hardened in, her aversion. . , , 

J)fiv H^ll not only prooyoted the subscription to 
the,,^i^CQ^any, bu^ furnished likjewise the greatest 
part of the poems of which it is composed, and 
particularly The Happy Man, which h^e published 
as a special en. 

The subscriptions of those whom these papers 
should influence to patronise merit in distress, 
yritbout any othef solicitation, w^re directed to be 
left ^t Button's coffeehouse ; and Mr. Savage goin^ 
thither a few days afterwards, without expectatign 
of any effect from his proposal, found, to his sur- 
prise, seventy guineas *, which had been sent h^m 
in consequence of the compassion excited bylitr. 
HilPs pathetic repriesentation. 

To this Miscellany he wrote a preface, in which 
he gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a 
very uncommon strain of humour, andwith a gaiety 
of imagination, which the success of his subscrip- i/^ 
lion probably produced. 

The dedicatiop is addressed to the Lady Mary 
^^prtl^ Moj^tagu, whom he jfiatters without re- 
serve, And, tp 9oqfess the -truth, with very little 

t* The i^ames of% those who so generously contributed to his re- 
lief» kiTing.been mentioned in a former account^ tmghl not te 
lie <m«tted here. They were the Duchess <rf Cleveland^ Lady 
Ckeyvej, Lady Castlemain> Lady Gower, Lady Lechmere> tke^ 
Dodhfiss Dowafper and. Duchess of Rutland^ Lady Strafford^ the 
Couotfsa Dowager of Warwick^ Mrs. Mary Floyer> Mm- Sc^el 
^^oeJUtDui^e aC Siydaiid, L<»;d GaiMbcwough, Lord MiUDgtan, 
Mr. Jotai Sftirage. 
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art*. The same observation may be exttoded to 
all his dedications: his cdhiplimefltsare coMtraified 
and viotetit, heijied together \^thoot11ie ^rttfcejof 
order, or the decency df inttt^dudtioto :' he^'&d^ms 
to have written his panegyricks for the peitisa.1 
only of his patrons, and to imagine that he h«d no 
other task than to pamper them "with praiseib, how* 
ever gross, and that flattery would make* its ^ way 
to the heart, without the assistance of elegancefbt 
invention. ^'-^ ■ r*i->v^ ' : . ■ '-^-^ -^ ^v*-\vxi'yr\' -;,-. 
^^on afterwards the death of the king fimriyhed 
a general subject for a poetical contest, in which 
Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed to; have Car-^ 
ried the prize of honour from his coiiiq)te)bhois::'tiut 
I know not whether he gained by his p^rfoiismied 
anjr other advaatege than the increase of ^hdsvf^^J 
putation y though it must certainly have be^ ifwtk 
farthfei^ views that he prevailed upon hintse^tb 
attenipt'a species of writing, of wHioh ^aUMtJib 

* This the following extract from it will prore :— . * 

^ iSilice'dtir country has been honoured With Ae glor^ W*^r 
Vritj'as elevated and immortal as your sonl^ itinoildligtgtrJltiiilititfi 
a 4^bt wh^beit yom- sex hi^ strength of mind injprpport^Q^f^ 

tJ}eir^Y5?^f^?iv?^^^^ 1? sona^thing in jOMri^er^f^^^^ 
guished as your air.— -They are strong as truth, as deep as ceason. 
as clear as innocence^'kd ^y^'slnobth as beauty. ^ti^did^ 
iiab(61e^ '^^M i^idb^ ^tMkki^' ^^^^^^miJ gt^j mOti^i at 

flattery, I know^ot how J can forbear ^this application to ymir 

'U iHl ntfv/ b .r*-']t<^ ton ^ir X |l .. ,1/. ^'f'^rfO -i »''\ 



topickrhad been long before exhausted, and which 
was made at once difficult by the multitudes that 
had failed in it, and those Uiat had succeeded. 

Ha was now advancing in reputation, and though 
frequently involved in very distressful perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, 
when both his fame and his life were endangered 
by an event, of which it is not yet determined 
whether it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a 
calamity. 

On the 20th of November, 1727, Mr. Savage 
came from Richmond, where he then lodged, that 
he might pursue his studies witli less interruption, 
with an intent to discharge another lodging which 
he had in Westminster ; ~and accidentally meeting 
t^f^o. gentlemen his acquaintances, whose names 
were Merchant and Gregory, he went in with 
them to a neighbouring coffee-house, aad sat 
drinking till it was late, it being in no time, of Mr^ 
Savage's life any part of his cliaracter to be the 
first of the company that desired to separate. . He ) 
would willingly have gone to bed in the sOeme hp^se ; 
but there was not toom for the whole company, and 
therefore they agreed to ramble about the streets, 
and divert themselves with such amusements as 
should offer themselves till morning. 
. In this walk they happened unluckily tp di^cpver 
^ .light in Ex^iofiQu's coffeehouse, near Charing* 
cross, ^tndthertifore went in. Merchant with some 
iHideness demanded a room^ and was told that there 
V?is,,p gPQdrJSre w tk^ nex^t^iarlpu;:, ^yhigh the com- 
pany.w^e about to leave, being then paying their 
HBckoning* Mcrxrhant, not satisfied with this an- 

x2 
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swer, rusfhed info the room, aiicl was followed^ 
his com^anioris. He then petulantly placed iiim- 
self between the company and the fire, and sodn 
after kicked down the table. This produced a 
quarrel, swords were drawn on both sides, and 
one Mr. Jkmes Sinclair Was killed. Savage, havir^ 
likewise wounded a maid that held him, forced his 
way with Merchant out of the house ; but being 
intimidated and coniused, without resolution either 
to fly or stay, they were taken in a back-court by 
one of the company, and some soldiers, whona he 
had called to his assistance. 

Being secured and guarded that night, they were 
in the morning carried before three justices, who 
committed them to the Gatehouse, from whence, 
upon the death of Mr, Sinclair, which happened 
the same day, they were removed in the night to 
Newgate, where they were however treated with 
some distinction, exempted from die ignominy of 
chains, and confined, hot among the common cri- 
minals, but in the Press-yard. 

When the day of trial came, the court was 
crowded in a very unusual manner; and the 
publick appeared to interest itself as in a cause of 
general concern. The witnesses against Mr. Sa- 
vage and his friends were, the woman who kept 
the house, which was a house of ill-fame, and her 
maid, the men who were in the room with Mr. 
Sinclair, and a woman of the town, who had been 
drinking with them, and with whom one of them 
had been seen in bed. They swore in general, 
that Merchant gave the provocation, which Savage 
atid Gregory dreW their swords to justify j that 
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Savage drew first, and that he stabbed Sinclau: 
when he \^as not in a posture of defence, or while 
Gregory commanded his s\^ord ; that aft^r he had 
given the thrust he turned pale, and would have 
retired, bi?t the maid clung routed him, and one 
of the company endeavoured to detain him, from 
whom he broke, by cutting the maid on the head, 
but was afterwards taken in a court. 

There was some difference in their depositions ; 
one did not see Savage give the wound, another 
saw it given when Sinclair held his point towards^ 
the ground ; and the woman of the town asserted, 
that she did not see Sinclair's sword at all : this 
difference, however, was very far from amounting 
to inconsistency ; but it ivas suflScient to show, 
that the hurry of the dispute was 9uch, that it was 
not easy to disco\ier the truth with relation to par- 
ticular circumstances, and that therefore some de- 
ductions were to be made from the credibility of 
the testimonies. 

. Sinclair had declared several times before his 
death, that he received his wound from Savage : 
por did Savage at his trial deny the fact, but en- 
deavoured partiy to extenuate it, by urging the 
suddenness of the whole action, and the impossi- 
bility of any ill design, or premeditated n^alice j 
and partly to justify it by the necessity of self- 
defence, and the hazard of his own life, if he had 
lost that opportunity of giving the thrust : he ob- 
served, that neither reason nor law obliged a man 
to wait for the blow which was threatened, and 
which, if he should suffer it, he might never be 
able to return j that it was allowable to prevent an 
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assault, and to preserve life by taking away that of 
the adversary, by whom it was endangered. 

With regard to the violence with which he en- 
deavoured to escape, he declared, that it was liot 
' his design to fly from justice, or decline a trial, but 
to avoid the expenses and severities of a prison ; 
and that he intended to appear at the bar without 
compulsion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronged the court 
with the most attentive and respectful silence: 
those who thought he ought not to be acquitted, 
owned that applause cduld not be refused him ; 
and those who before pitied his misfortunes, now 
reverenced his abilities. 

The witnesses which appeared against him were 
proved to be persons of characters which did not 
entitle them to much credit ; a common strumpet, 
a woman by whom strumpets were entertained, a 
man by whom they were supported : and the cha- 
racter of Savage was by several persons of distinc* 
tion asserted to be that of a modest inoffensive 
man, not inclined to broils or to insolence, and who 
had, to that time, been only known for his misfor- 
tunes and his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had un- 
doubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Page, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his usual 
insolence and severity, and when he had summed 
up the evidence, endeavoured to exasperate the 
jury ; as Mr. Savage used to relate it, with this 
eloquent harangue : 

"Gentlemen of the jury, you are to consider 
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l^af^ ^^r. 3ayage is a very great man^ a much greater 
man th^ yqu or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he 
w^^r^ jVery fiue clpthes, mych finer clothes than 
you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that he has abund- 
ance pf ippuey in hjs pockets, much more money 
tjiai^^you or ^, gentlemen of the jury ; but, gentle- 
ipenpf the jury, is it not a very hard case, gentle- 
men of the jury, that Mr. Savage should therefore 
kill ypu or ipe, gentlemen of the jury ? " 

,]^r^ Savage^ hearing his defence thus misrepre- 
sented, and the. men who were to decide his fate 
incited against him by invidious comparisons, re- 
solutely asserted, that his cause was not candidly 
e;cplained,. and began to recapitulate what he had 
before said with regard to his condition, and the 
necessity of endeavouring to escape the expenses 
qf imprisonment; but the judge having ordered 
him to be silent, and repeated his orders without 
effect, commanded that he should be taken from 
the bar by force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, 
that good characters were of no weight against 
positive evidence, though they niight turn the scale 
where it was doubtful ; and that though, when two 
men attack each other, the death of either is only 
manslaughter j but where one is the aggressor, as 
in the, case before^ them, and, in pui:suance of his 
first attack, kills, thQ other, the law supposes the 
action, ho^j^yer suddep, to be malicious. They 
then deliberated upon their verdict, and deter- 
minedi that M;-.. Savage and Mr. Gregory were 
guilty of murder ; and that Mr. Merchant, who 
had no sword, only of manslaughter. 
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Thus ^nariettt^fiimeittorable trial; trhich lastfed 
eigrit hoiiii: Mr. Savage ^md Mr. Gttegory wfere 
coiiducted back to Jirisofa, where they Were tiibre 
ciosyiy cbnflned, ^nd loaded *nth Woni bf fifty 
potmdd weight: four days aftferWards tiie^ were 
sent back to the court to ireceive sfentenc'e; bn 
which' occasibn Mr. Savage made, as far as it'cduld 
be retained in memory, the following ^peefch : 

" It is now; my lo(rd; too Ub to offet any thihg 
by way of defence or vindication ; nor can we ex- 
pect from youf lordships, in this court, but the 
sentence which the law requires you, as judges; to 
pronounce against men of our calamitous condition. 
But weare also persuaded; th^t as mere men, and out 
of this seat of rigorous justice, you are susceptive 
of the tender passions^, and too htimarie not tb cohi- 
miseratfe the unhappy situation of those, whom the 
law soihetitties perhaps — exacts — froni you to pro- 
nounce trpon. No doubt you distinguish between 
offences which arise out of premeditation, and a 
dii^osition hibitnated to vice or immotalfty, and 
transgres^ons, which are the unhappy 'and imfoi^ 
seen effects of casual absence of reason, a^d sudden 
impulse of passion : We therefore hope you wiH 
contribnte all you can to an extension '6f %hat 
mercy, which the gentlemen of the jury have been 
pleased to show to Mr. Merchant, who (allb'^i^ng 
facts as sworn against us by the evidence) has led iis 
Into this our calamity. I hbpe this will ttdt We cidii- 
strued as if wemearit to reflect tlipbn thkt gebflei- 
man, or remove any thing from iis ujion feiii, 6r thfet 
v^e repine the more at our fate, b^cauise he hasii6 
. participation of it: No, my lord! Fdr hiy^ki4;, 1 



clteclare hefthing eoiild iriore Soften my grief, than 
€b be without kvty compslhion \h bb greilt A mi8^ 
fbrtuhe*.'' 

Mh Savd^iS had h6w ho hopes of life^ but fWttl 
the mercy of the cr6wn, which was very earnestly 
solicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
diflBfeutty the siory itiay obtain belief^ w« ob^ 
structed only by his mother; 

To prejudice the queeh against him, she SAmde 
use of an incide^t^ which was omitted in the Order 
of time, that it might be mentioned together with 
th6 purpose which it was made to serve. Mr* 
Savage, when hie had discovered his birth, had an 
ihcessaiit desirte to s^eak to his mother, who dlways 
aVi^ided him in publick^ and refused him admission 
into her hous6. One evening walkings as it vrem 
his custbm, in the street that she inhabited^ he saw 
tfce doOT of her bouse by accident dpei^ 5 he En- 
tered it^ and, finding no person in ihe passage Co 
hinder him, went up stairs to salute her. She 
discovered him beftwre he entered (fee chamber^ 
alatmed the family with the inost distreSsM oot- 
cties, and, when she hid by her sefeafi^ ^ther^ 
them ab6ut her, ordered them to d!rive o^ ^ the 
hotase Wmt villain, who had forced himsdf ih iq>on 
her, and endeavoured to murder her. Savage, who 
had attempted with the most submissive tender- 
ness to -soften her rage, hearing her titter so ^ 
testabfle an accusati6n, thottght it prudent to re*- 
tit*; and, I brieve, never attempted afterwards 
t6 speak tocher. 

* Mn'Savage^B^Life. 
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Jfoti shocked a^ h^ w^f^ yniii,hetJ[B^%oo^ ^^ 
her cruelty^ he imagined that i|he intended np oth^ 
use of her lie, than to set herself free frqm b^^ 
embraces and solicitations, and was very ^fkr ff prft 
suspecting that she would, treasure it in her na^e- 
moryas an instrument.of future wickedness, or 
that S|he, would endeavour for this fiptitj,ous assault 
to deprive him of his life. 

. Bujt when the queen was solicited for his, pan- 
don, and informed of the sever^ treatment wh\Qh 
he had spffered from his judge, she answered,, that, 
however unjustifiable might be the manner of his 
trial, or whatever extenuation the action for which 
he was condemned might admit, she could not 
think that man a proper object of the kipg's mercy^ 
who had been capable of entering his mothgr^a 
house in the night, with an intent to murder hpr# 
By whom this atrocious calumny had been trans- 
mitted to the queen ; whether she that invented 
had the front to relate it j whether she found any 
one weak enough to credit it, or corrupt enough 
to concur with her in her hateful design ; I ki^pw 
not : but methods had been taken to persuade the 
queen so strongly of the truth of it, that she for a 
long time rejEu^ed to hear any o^e of thp^e whp 
petitioned for his life. -^^ ._ . 

Thus had Savage perished by the eyidei^c.e pf a 
bawd, a strumpet, and his mother, had.no^ jpstipe 
and con^passionprocui^hixjii an advoqalje ,of rank 
tpo great to be rejjeipted unhear^J, and of yir^^^ top 
eminent to be heard without being, bftlifyed.., His 
merit and his calamities happened to reach the ear 
of the Countess of Hertford, who engaged in his 
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Support with all the tenderness that is excited by 
pity, and all the zeal which is kindled by ge- 
nerosity; and, demanding an audience of the 
queen, laid before her the whole series of his 
mother's cruelty, exposed the improbability of an 
accusation by which he was charged with an in- 
tent to commit a murder that could produce no 
advantage, and soon convinced her how little his 
former conduct could deserve to be mentioned as 
a reason for extraordinary severity. 

The interposition of this lady was so successful, 
that he was soon after admitted to bail, and, on the 
9th of March, 17^8, pleaded the king's pardon. 

It is natural to inquire upon what motives his 
mother could persecute him in a manner so out- 
rageous and implacable; for what reason she could 
employ all the arts of malice, and all tlie snares of 
calumny^ to take away the life of her own son, of a 
son who never injured her, who was never sup- 
ported by her expense, nor obstructed any pro- 
spect of pleasure or advantage : why she would 
endeavour to destroy him by a lie — a lie which 
could not gain credft, but must vanish of itself at 
the first moment of examination, and of which! 
only this can be said to make it probable, that it 
may be observed from her conduct, that the most 
execrable crimes are sometimes committed with- 
out apparent temptation. 

This mother is still alive*, and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice wais so often defeated, enjoy 
the pleasure of reflecting, that the life, which she 

^ She died Oct. 11, 1753, at her house in Old Bond-strent, 
Aged abore fourscore. 
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often endeavoured to destroy, was at last shortened 
by her maternal offices ; ' that though she could no^ 
transport her son to the plantations, bury him in 
the shop of a mechanick, or hasten the hand of the 
publick executioner, she has yet had the satisfaci 
tion of embittering all his hours, and forcing him 
into exigencies that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means necessary to aggravate the 
enormity of this woman's conduct, by placing it 
in opposition to that of the Countess of Hertford; 
no one can fail to observe how much more amiable 
it is to relieve than to oppress, and to rescue inno- 
cence from destruction, than to destroywlthout 
an injury. 

Mr. Savage, during his imprisonment, his trial, 
and the time in which he lay under sentence of 
death, behaved with grea*. firmness and equality 
of mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the esteem 
of those who before admired him for his abilities^. 
The peculiar circumstances of his life were macte 
jpaore generally known by a short account f; which 
was then published, and of which several thousands 

*\it mo^^am thskt during his coiifiDement he wrote a lett^to 

his inQtW> wliidi he sent to Theophilus Gibber, th^it.it inig^l.De 

* iriaisAaited to her through the means of Mr. Wilj^ In his lett^ 

-^^^Citib^ hi^mfQi-^^ A^ td disatb/I am easy, and dace meet it 

oUbeia) moo-Han itlat {touches «i(i h t^^i^noem of my friend ^d 

lj»l?fecp9<jH^SWt ^\^ mimf^^-i^ ^W*?* express the ago^jj I 
ifejt yrhen I wrptp the letter, to her^if you con find any decent 

excuoe for i^owing it^. W Mrs. dldfield, aoj ior t would liaVjtljl 
<iilf ^J^Xak ti^<ttladnfl^idai'Ia^)^''tiar^^ bi^WiMil^ I 
f'lUiMilEtoni^^k^ dlity ;|M^|i^iio-^iiY<|imgitoiqy eoil mb a. 

htteor, MMt pi«tienate]y kind/' 
t Written by Mr. Beckingham and anoth«r,ge^j^en»^« 



Were in a few ^eeks dispensed over the iiitt(»n; 
and the compassion of mankind operated so power- 
stilly in his favour, that lie was enabled, by fre- 
^trent presents, not only to supp6rl himself, but to 
assist Mr. Gregory in prison ; and, when he "was 
fpardoned and released, he found the number ei 
fhis friends liot lessened. 

The nature of the act for which he »had been 

•tried was in itself doubtful ; of the evidences which 

appeared against him, the character of the man was 

not unexceptionable, that of the women notoriously 

infamous ; she, whose testimony chiefly influenced 

the jury to condemn him, afterwards retracted her 

assertions. He allways himself denied that he was 

drunk, as had been generally reported. Mr. Gre- 

tgory, who is now (1744) collect6r of Antigua, is 

said to declafehim far less, criminal than he was 

imagined, even by some who favoured him ; and 

Page himself afterwards confessed, that he had 

•treated him with uncommon rigour. When all 

these particulars are rated together, perhaps the 

-memory of Savage may not be much sullied by his 

trial. 

Some time after he obtained his liberty, he met 
iin the street the woman who had sworn with so 
much malignity against him. She informed him, 
that she was in distress, and, with a degree of con- 
fidence not easily attainable, desired him to relieve 
her. He, instead of insulting her misery, and 
taking pleasure in the calamities of one who had 
brought his life into danger, reproved her gently 
for her perjury ; and chaogiiig the only guinea 
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that be had; divided it equally lietweett her aod 
liunself. 

This is an action which in some ages woidd 
have made a saint, and perhaps in others a hero, 
and which, without any hyperbolical encomiums^ 
must be allowed to be an instance of unoommon 
generosity, an act of cogaplicat ed virt ue; by which 
he at once relieved the poor,~corrected the vicious, 
and forgave an enemy ; by which he at once re- 
mitted the strongest provocations, and exercised 
the most ardent charity. . -• 

Compassion was indeed the distinguishing qua- 
lity of Savage : he never appeared inclined to taloe 
advantage of weakness, to attack the defenceless, 
or to press upon the falling: whoever was dis- 
tressed, was certain at least of his good wi^es ; 
aod when he could give no assistance to extricate 
then) from misfortunes, he endeavoured to sooth 
them by sympathy and tenderness. 

But when his heart was not softened by the sight 
of misery^ he was sometimes obstinate in his ije- 
sentment, and did not quickly lose the vememr 
brance of an injury. He always continued to 
speak with anger of the insolence and partiality «f 
Page, ^id a short time before his death revenged 
ib by a satire*. . ..i . *.;i:; 

It is nftbiral to inquire inwliaiterm&tMc. Smrt^ 
js|M^^ (^ this, fataliafilionf When the danger/was 
Wtitr^ixodiks^ waaamdecBo nectfisd^ lof usingi.*S9uf 
jtttio^sethisi icbndfliiat in> the ^ijoesbd^ht. iHe* was 

* PriQte4.iu the late collection. > 



not ^ii4Uit^to4[lirelltupoii it j^imdy tf he ttamientjy 
mentioned it, appeared neither to consider himielf 
aiSfavfnHrdereri nor^as a man v^iotty free from the 
gmlt of tldod*. How muck and bow long he re- 
fftetbsid) it^ appeared in a poem which he puUished 
many^ y^ars aft^v^aixlfi. On occasion of a copy of 
verse?/ in which thefidlings of good men are re- 
couiited^ and in which the iEuithor had endeatoured 
to iMustrate his position, that " the best may some- 
times * deviate from virtue," by an instance of 
murder committed by Savage in the heat of wi®e, 
JSavage* remarked,* that it was no very just repre- 
sentation of a good man, to suppose him liable > 
to drankenness, and disposed in his riots to cut 
throats. 

He was now indeed at liberty, but was, -as bcf- 
fiire, without any other support than accidental 
^&vour6 and uncertain patronage afforded hira^ 
sources by which he was sometimes very liberally 
supplied, and which at other times were eudd^ly 
stopped ; so that he spent his life between waltt 
and plenty; or, what was yet worse, bet^freen 
beggary and extravagance; for, as whatesref^ihfe 
received was the gift of chance,^ which miglrt' its 
^weU^ favour, him at one timeasat^otUec^ be:iH^a(s 
tempted to squander what he ha%t,> bBcaas^ihe 
f^|fwa9^ boped to ^be immediately supplied^ i^ > j 1 
^u^Am^tiauN} causeio£4iis ipro&slon>^aBLth&d>kflrd 
lottdnessi of bi^ ^xends, who lat K)Bev r^ttkriwded' and 
€tEupfhA Ms^^bilicies,) b^ t0eatjn|a;rifaimiia&o(^t^£n% 
tand habituating him to pleasures which h^<;ould 

* In onia of hiS^ leVi^ers lie styles 'it**" a fatal quarrel, but too 
3¥ell known/' 



Jfar»-'.^»wfe- . ■' •■! . ■ •• : ■ ••■! 

j«tiinAy!inbiieb» haviqg il«»i^M^iuidM«wi^ie»iQtt»Mii«I 

Jms ifpot^rby jrotighty a)e.l^)vod^. i i(» )w^> ««)]r» up 
lifi mkmmltd^;^ lost 'thnt /tf^4eqaf99 i^<iiMi> 
,#uiirfi, tlii«.ivhflle..s«aes ^of her Cf.u4t9r 1»4 ^HH^ 
.))Q«i«.M)l0 wWilly.to Jfq)ff8«, itill iie/oBnA by ti»^ 
.^SG^»whioli:abe ma4<& for hiadesliriictioiu 4ti9t|9^ 
^gs .potPQQlpnt with jrefwtng ;to «4}si4t MniifOl^ 
jbeing neutral in his struggle9:with povertf , itfUt 
Jir4srj^^4y>tp' watch every <>ppp!!t^iii^,of •ad4i^ 
itQ ihis misfQrtjiqes^ ^d <that «he mw nojf to 
.he considered as an enemy implacably maliciwi^ 
ymkosf. notbuig bnt .Ms bWd cpuld ^adaify. > He 
jthi^f^etluceatened tp harass her with l^mpoon^^ 
ftod to.publiah a. cc^ipiis narrative cif^her'CosDsUiwl, 
,unlefs..,«^e cpnsQnted tft pur^^e an ex^qaption 
'4r<?m iw^woy. by allowing him a p«nwpn. 
j^.^Thw* .f^jcpj^dient proved. .suQcgwfijl. ;\^?lveth«r 
,/^an^^tt|Uuj^iv^,:tbPughvi^ueiwafie«tinot».(»r 
■^}i^}fpnksi< ;^ei\fktiom bad.ittQre dfli«aey tiuuili^r- 
^1^ ap4 iitMgin^ th»t «mn£t'df:4hA!4arts mimii 
: Wivre ti^h^, poiAt atih^ w(Nild»gl«i»oe uyooeftbMP; 
:X<(9rd,Tyjconoel, wjb^y«r.j«^v0 hi»»ptiiiwB»ciipHB 
MsfiKfm^ifi l«y.)»»i4e. Jhs. 4»8igp> «f 9«3%()w;pi^ 
; caaeka^. fifJmme^r, Te/mrjoAium wtoiiMifiMu^* 
troited him as bi»:«4ual, ^Mxi wga^fid 3M> aU<>w hioa 
a pension of two hundred pounds a year. 



This Wft6 the gulden part of Mr. 8ftyag«i^ lik $ 
and for some time he had no reason to coBiplain 
of fortusmi ^^ appearanee was spleii^/ Ms ex- 
penses large, and bis acquaintance extemive. He 
wai <^urted hj all who endeavoured to be thought 
n)en of genius, and caressed by all who valued 
themselves upon a refined taste. To admife Mr. 
Savage was a proc^ of discernment ; and to be 
acquainted with him was a title to poeticid re« 
putaliotii His presence was sufficient to make any 
place* of publick entertainment popular ; and his 
approbation and example constituted the fashion. 
Sk> powei'M is genius, when it is invested with the 
gutter ^afflbence ! Men willingly pay to j^tune 
tiiAt i^gard which they owe to merit, and ate 
pleased ^when they have an opportunity at dn6e 
^ gMif^g ' their vanity, and practisihig thehr 
.duty..' ' '* 

This ilfrterval of prosperity iUrnlsh^hi*^ with 
opportunities of enlarging his knowledge of humMi 
nature, t>y feontemplMing life from its hi^est gra- 
dali<»s»«o its Idwest^' and, had he afterwards * 
plied to dt»amatick poetry, he would perhaps ^¥i 
have bad mfiwiy superiors ; for, as he ttev^ suf^ 
feped any scene to pass before his eyes wi'tHotft 
nolaeei he h*d tt^etesured in his mind all th^ iJff. 
fei^ttt ^^twnbinatiotls ^ef p«ssiotis, and the iti^ 
iii«rab!e tei^lttites of vice ftiHiH^irtt4e,.M*»h' ffirtlS- 
gtiirti^dne<*ariicter»fto* ancrt*ten; andyasihli^tdA- 
c*p«i*<**^w»§ ^MHgi llis^fe1cpresSi<3tts ^iii^ Ble*,^ 

fbrcibly tretafemitte^dieittitb i6lhets. / ' '^^^^ 
Of his eSfttet 6bi««%«dftiJ^«M hillfhdh fife h^Th^s 
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his education, his disposition and morals, haJiitiifi^ 
£r^li<^ <«ftit^riJ>^i(t|}ejb$f«Mnaim9i:Qto£ff 



himself hax^£ft5©^<awi»(V' iii.nubo & has .laisiJeft 



%ia4d>*HS?0#/%»o<h««* '■■ iiB lo arasn oili 



t>JVBSin^1I^Ja#n4jfib*tLlife,fjwtii9,ifit&lj09«ft fl& 
servedly commended, may be af)i^99i$dsE9fttiev}fift 
Witfl fifflii j»*fi?ftlt «&/jtb9t tfe& f»)«fei*l^d«iajed 

&Kkf 9{^i)!i^^Mki»Bl«h rJ8i«;)jib«IiBfto06ha»tiIg&dMfe 
«P^;^%*-N»afe#sBitf^* 4|tieelPqg^toib«d((U 



"^iiiiterf «8fcTOm bnc aobiaoqaib ml ,noil£oub9 aid 

flatterer, and a caluinniatorfft«>Hk«liB?yfifi'^J9^"i"J 

Mi«istlfi»^«i^iQqfll»^Wid|^tf0e9«^^)lj^t^k f^tmH 
the name of an autlior wdKAdoil#v^^i^%^ 



le 
M tiMotMHfe,<uf'tni^4d>«#ek(tat'#)^dnHlfl\^ 



B{X>ad[to^d^;rotb(iUf k 4i^'^meiiot£M#$t,(^<l# 
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own Oame, and on which Mr. Savajte afterguards 
reflected with no great satisfaction ; the enumera|» 
tion of the b^efect^ of th^ uncontroUed Jreedom 
01 the prieiss, ^nd the assertion t;hat the*" in)^rtij^$ 
taken by ihe writers of jomrials with their supe- 
riors were exorbjitapt and unjustifiable," verj?^ ill 
became men, who have , themselves not alwavs 
sliown the exactest. regard to the laws of subordu 
pation in the^r writings^ and who have orten sa- 
tirised those that at least thought themseRes tueir 
superiorSj as they were jeminent for their hereditarj 
rank, and employed in the highest offices of the 
kingdom. But this is only an instance of ttiat 
partiality whidi almost every man indulges with 
regard to jhimsielf : the liberty of ttie preste iSm3 
blessaig when we are mcuned to Avrite agajnsi 
others, and, a calamity when we fihd ourseiv^ 
overborne by the multitude of our assailants s as 
the power of the crown is dways thoiii^ht toJ^ 
great by those who suffer by its influence^ and toj^ 
little by those in whose favour it is exerted: ^nd 
a ^^nding army is generally accounted n^esjsify 
bv thdse who command, and dangerous arid op- 
prei&sive by those who support it. . 1/ ^ . ({ 
.. I^r. Savage was likewise very far frpm» peKev^^ 
thiat tfie letters annexed to eacli species of tad 
p0^s in tilt Jiathps were^ »aA he>,wasBi^€0ted to 
assert^ *^ bet d6wii afc famdom i^ ftwp #Hii«i Be was 
charged by one^of'hi^^t^^^^ MtK ^iiftj«rti5 
name to such an^'im'pro^ iiq c^er 

awwerto' nwke &^(^^i^t tt^feftdififl^.thttifeiof 
it;" and hi^&i^d had tooHiucb .tei!idernes6< to 
<^ reply, that mxi to^the cHitm' of ^fitt»^ fcdtttrai-y 
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to what he thought, was that of wntmg. without 
thinking, 

AHev liaving remarked what is false in this Je- 
Hication, it isf proper that T observe the impartiality 
^iiich I jepommend, by declaring what Savage 
^serteid : • that the iaccourit of the circumstances 
whiclj' attended ihe publication of the Dunciad, 
bowever strange and improbable, was exactly true, 
^ If^he puhlication of this piece at this time raised 
Jl^rl Savage a great number of enemies among those 
iiiU were attacked by MnJ^ope, with whom he was 
icbpsiJdered as 4 kind of confederate, and whom he 
was siisnecied' of* supplying with private intclli- 
^ence sfna sepret incidents j so that the ignominy 
Sf an ihfOTnier was added to the terror of a satirist* 
'^^jt^at he was nojt altogether free from literary 
liypocrisv, aiid that he sometimes spoke one thing 
and wroie another, cannot be denied j because lie 
nimsel^ cohiessed, that, when he liveti with ^reat 

familiarity with Dennis, he wrote an epigrain* 
agairist him. 

^Wrl l^aVagie,' however, set alt the malijcebif'aiithe 
jSgmy writers 'iit' defiance, and thought i)}e Mend- 
ship of Mr. Pope cheaply purchased byt)ein'g ex-! 
bbsed 10 thejr censure and their hatrfe^d j npr had 

0:^hBtb'^li^ratt^Wa4itfa^evt9>ki6fterpd]|H^ < f -'i • M 

■ S|aj^whatrreTenffet<m v^ms can be had, . " 

Secure in dulness^ madness^ want, and age. " 



a^ mm. 

, About thi? time, notwithstanding hi#^)£^nti^ 




^Mie'dihikgrekei thtti he meimt^'hmim 
Mia'^ pei^on of yet higher Tin^;'Mt'moT^^d^r 
sti'6\ii 'in^appearance" of bfeing distii^he&^iS^U 
fe'^^'rf^oi'iiterature. ' ->— ^upagrioo adl 

^'As'')i[e was very for from apprbviftg tM«4iBiariie< 
a^Sif Rcfeert Walpole, and in conVeri<atiti«4i6H^ 
tionedhin) sometimes with acrimony, and j^^tiHifsS!^ 

fh^iiktS-enfpti as he was one cffltKSSeMb %^re 
Lyi' zeatous in their assertions df tlm'mMi^eRif 
m^oppdatioii, jealoDs qf tli^if^W ^tfeii 
people, and ala^ed by the lon^rediii{^«|[^(!%AdU^ 
of the court ; it '#^8 nai^ral to)«iUE<hilnv#I|at could 
induce hii(li'6*empl6ym ^oeti^^iii' ^Af3te of that 
man w^(j'"«jr^^,in h^,CJ>ini.Qn4 ^'eife^Jj^ liberty, 
and an oppic««wf!,iof,jiisiC«ttHitiyJ'!^i^ 
that he wal>ifhc9toide^eBd^«]pMid^^rd Tyrr 

nistry ; and that^ being enjoined by mm, not With- 
out menaces," 't6^{Bnte;hi!^ra/^^^ he 
had iM?^,^)BSQlq^».sufl6qj|,Ri^,;jo^^^(i5^ plea- 
suc&idfiaffltieBoe.tAjtfaflt 90intQg!^tij^i bnA 

On'^s, jmd' cm >in4ny other -^Ks^asietfl, he was 
ready to la«iieiif'tf?6"trii^ery ^'Uvrnf 8«;»«he tables 
of other men, which ivM his fate from the begin- 



habitation, in which ,^j pgp^ gjj^^^^p^f^^ 



i3!>%(^vfif;%mif^f x)£ -,th(^^ ^, ^^<>ffiA^q^^^H¥r 
the consequences of bis fault^,jjhe,<jij|^^^i^t^j^(^ 

9i^¥ (^? f«»jr RW04* 0? hi» 4ife,vi¥fc^f 

b[uoDiAf%r«0i^ilUif!lrcai!Kbf«I}v!«u4^4trift>,' nuor) srijlo 
„+,a,i;i T4>,PJST«4 ^t these, the sons <tf men may owe 

,b9S9nrv.isaev4^tatoi^'W'4iioiightsfteaiaqo nc bnc 

-lyT bi(iJb|^wa^oltwfittsi^iAnqrx&i4£w sd isdi 

■!ffii5'faoVe ffiXMl^y'ffl to'fiMfoMSg^V^saP'Po^ 
-tttr// :lon ,mifi yd Lanioing gniad .ijjtft bne : viiain 

Orf .i9b^rim.%#f(|^^J¥^foT&n^ 

r rPy ^^* "^ plaSnues^pauenpe it e^cefe : ^ 

-B9lq 9rf|^a!fgfa4e?|fiB^^#<fipiMe^^r*^,hf>rf 

And t^iUiiilpdGfli^ te^gKtilBe)aMdB«f'ibii«Ht8 

89l(lfi) 9r»e»>griT7!l>«!ft''^9»hf»5S^ja^SHfM- oi ybjsoi 
-nigad yriJ fnork aJfii eirf is^. iloufw (Ham Tjdio Tic 






hb Mft«di Hi^ib^Mlo^ mmi\m ma^^isx^ ^mi& 

tbtlt'tfefe ilftsl^'ia^obscUi^; and ttk«^>!A)S*|>^d«^ ; 
thus tHe'iUiAgi^,' hb^v^i- lieadiSfUl, ^c«6^^J4cl$> 
dl$t«r lirHhdiit brder ^ and that the'>»bo)6' pet^bftftiJ 
^ttce iij' «fot 's«r ibueh' af fegttkr fabri(^/ ffts^ he^ 
otvhMiBg hiatteriah #»-dw» to^b^K)r tt^xAmW 
i»M<iti strikes rath«« with the sdlemnii^figiiifiSieiK^. 
df ft ^UpMddus tuin, than the elegant g^^ifeKteal* 
of a finished pile. u .i.-unu^ lo 

.- < Tbi» iii^ieism i^ universal, flttd t^i-eMef>ii% 
i«eMomble to believe it at least >tnib-'degi'ee>j€M»^ 
btt€ My/Sa^tige was dlwayfr of a c<Ait«Ar^iopift}€np 
atid thought h{3 drift could onl^t ^ 'i»tB6lHi>ty> 
ttjggligv^nce or 8tu]pidky» and ^atth«>whdie>|^iQt^ 
was regular, and the part^ dsiM^n^e^i ' ' -m "txj Ir.n 

:'I^<#tts i^dt^er dented to abound "itlUti str<Mig> te- 
pfeseDlfiaiionB of nature, and ju6t «i)6eiKra(6oii»^paitr 
Itfe^ <ahdii« miay ea»ly fai» observediilthAtjidostoofi 
hispiotui<es have AkfJe'^identitefideno^toiUmstcaie' 
Uik'firs^ grejtt.}K)3itioh,^<><thttt g^WKd iaitheicdm 
s^q«eftt^'idf (ivHv^*' ""Hie stavtHK^tt^funlsvqp >tliit 
nimifltaihsj >fi^Uedfie^ uflie'-'^alcid -^ tffe.'delii^' thtdrt 
ttt^c^ t^yirb'th^tlibdkebi io^ r^th' dp^adAiliiim^ 
petliosttyS"^^' s^fMated Qht»^>]diij^ biiooks^tand* 
the rage of thi^clituai«igui^iptitifi)ni<kto<«if)a jit->j«>ljiii 

•£^^enlinl4iu3lpoe»el4]ie}Iiil0<]«(it -beeiki^iUciite ibr- 



fimfi^ws^fim mw^m it^im^wm. iwiwp^i 

excelleiic(|9» ^^afeitbin p^ |(r^ ifff|i9l<^«!^fit^f«i 

<?f,Mr< Savage'? p««l«rfflaw;.e9^ban.^5ii^©ls^jij% 
bewtie^ eir to <*viate the^nti?i8fla8.wbi^ ^i^ 
bf»re fK:Qm«(>n9d.; «a4 Uierete I ^IVapM^^ 
iQHm,^ l«u^fli»lar p»8s^es ,whicb;,.^e«ejBT5ftijijo 

de»OTi^tiormt nor expatiate on the tf^rri^|Pf^ti^^, 
of suicide, nor point out the artM; touc^if^ ,))ir> 
m^kbiltd bM> dipitinguisbed thQ in.ti^mtmh'^ 
tinp»*,of.tl*e;i»belsi, who »M^.,dftHtb ip-fewolasfe 
(canto« It i% bawever, propeif tO) <*«i«y«iAttee 
Mt, glsAfage alw*y<9< declared the ch^a«t^£i)iit4M|^jk 
fiattliiei»3, iotdijM/dtbout th^ ]«a«^ ftlltt«^,,to<,^jP|ft 
real persons or aiotioask • , , . : .<.<■ ,;■; .jli j' 'L// 

Fr^n a poem so diUgeii%.]a)>o99«4^Midrlso 
auceessfiitlly iUusbed, it migbfe \m iTesmo^eh^^-t^ 
pected r tbafc i hg > .^hould^ b«ve . gfti^d , C9»iid»r^\M 
advanta^} nor ean it* mhi^oiil:. mmi-^^efftaxf >Q§t 
indignation mA cQnbeni,.:bd ^di^, ttba| Ifteiieoidj 
tb« cQpy:'fotr.<]en.^iaensi .dlwbiG^<beiaf)(ietw«(dft 
returned. tvro, *bat^b:tw$>lart>(lbeot»tof<tb«iW0cki 
nitgbt bexfi^rinted, <if wtbichJIefaad inilM»l»baeiMe( 
ihtrusted the eocreptioui to afrieotdrwho/wa^ toO| 
indolent toip^onRiifcimitb^Afintunc^rkit > . 

A «]pef8tiitious ffegarditftftheioqrroction <of.hi8' 



he was dubious and irresolute wj^i^Q^i^iiaa^ jf§ 

adiPMHrffaliidfil^ D • itb« F ai^(i$i)c)|ioMi$>in«9si£i9ni£Sr^ 
.0(}mn»!^aEsiisu^ctotiJto''di9e«^i4iQie^qna(^)4 ho 
lvouUliuaeii«'>a9reffmi;ol<«/84i^lei4^ 
eAtemil^ J J», me<»ii his I^tiefs gf ej^^f (j)o a»r^ii 
pBewian .•f'^sobm^ v&]»c»» b« tre^w^, ,t]M£ Ae j)9^ 
^irik^i .'ifegBrd' to /the '-ecOTecitwmc ■l^ft)t^\p*»rfgiSf?» 
«piBll.-<Qpo9 lairi}''' 4nd< indeedy ^e3»DS&^ 9qtU 
iidbidh Jie -dwelt vifbU iktir «^Qiitetfe'(B94r((fli4tt 
lsi0tpgf!]iieett«»,de»enred iH»i'o|fe«tiiiiftsdddM«bl^ 
^iaidoinatton.- ' •' • - '• ?-H;va?. aM "io aoiJ 
-o'lRMt Jie sdd do vialiiftUie fttpecf^taitngBni^so 
fifiaU «i price, was not to Im Jm^UteddeiliiieB'vfe 
}ie««HHty, by "irhieh the Jteaiiied abd^ingfiiniiiislflfc 
^^mmWgedbt» submit. tQ very^draiioc^eMi^t 
fiff.tct<9i^aH/ce, by whidi the boelts^ri^jaa-ebfn» 
jp«i^;^t{}«fite4 to o|>fttes6 that .g^mai^nKhiOk 
^I^^QiiuppofiaA^ bdt totirair^nteiiipiNrjKteq^ 
mrff'^ f^i^ufitSfffiA hikbittt^ AaifCfiy tknjris igait- 

-iie> Uaf^s$li}'ati<tb^ ■tamsji^'iBiiita^pged.'^^M 
^wiiit of'jsbsife ti^iog ;^ali^aatiiinjt3i|i^ A«in^ 
ifvii^uft 4ftQii«)r/%/tibi^f^)ei«^K QQolsi{>i)»£8ddeU» 
4io«m t0[ t|«(tfi«9t ^idd«r$,|i»d ft^hfs^i^i^ fiM 
^tw»/th»tj «»!|< ^i}9pi>9y«ffl}4wAMMoi)^^»9l»ljrd|fiine 
Jb$«if (Qfi9teM>¥n<^le@fl^/;^!.)«M^dba^(bflieo ^d^refl 
MsiMc.ffiuj f.iij. trjljji'jil sii(tii(t9.)ii iaorn sHi beai) 
This poem was ^d^m^ditilihe Iif^dilqjEretbiili, 



etl WhoBS^Jkle^iiftd^'b6s^bw^^(^ei<i^ and wbonrnhd 

|jidtb'>6itl€l]^, .£dtd 'lyramnd ' and Mf. Si^ag^ 
a^ighed very' difiei^ettt rei^nn^ which mjght per^ 
Ul^ s(ft 40 teallty'^oiititiH though tlkey mBre^wfi 
|lt>l»>i^fii€»e tcr W ^eged by either "papt^. "^LkkA 
W^tamkebQ&msk^t that it was ^^ eonstaots ptatt 
tice x)f Mr. Savage to enter a taveru' wiA kfty 
oam]pai^ttinuto])lfq)(Ked ^^ the^mosti^fli^en^ 

eive^ideifoei^ '^i^i' great proAision^ and wl^n l^i^ 
nfik«(»ng wa^ dfenlaiidedy to be without; ^<i9f^ 
i^ttsiiofted teippnedv hii^ company w^'w^i^ 
mHHff^f'hh ]tortt the affair efiided withdiAJatt^ 
ffiidwa^i^iMiMteiSj ^biit if tfaef w^^e'rafiutito^'^ii^^ 
€s^ejt!tt«l[diatidie Dtdne should be paid fefl^^htfak 
tisig; jirknk xtV'hiJ^ doethod of -compositit^ ¥a^'^t» 
;fesE&:b tfabmx^ititi faim« to his dwn apartment^- as^ni^ 
ih^ ^bei^pwHiitii^f the hcn&s^ atid^oiile^ tl^e^tiutiySr ^ 
^mii imperimii^thbila^ ^0<Hetr tib0*feeit> tMiim^!^ 
^#ie ^eeHar* before^ his t^omp^y, trli»'iOfteA^^^4bfi: 
tab th^-'^iirA^tiir^ k«^^f^dub>«6'^t)#tbdu9»^'}|i 
whib)|>tk^^eb0enftebMn4^<ii»^ ttef^biMK^ 
hn&n^ atmbs^^^triaf^agafiM^idl^b^^ p^ 

tised the most licentious frolicks, and committ^A 
iJltdwoftfcifegei of Brtihkem^k. '^■^' '^^ '^*{ -^ f 



cihle6fi6y'<tfWraalil6'b'boky;'s'!?Afepdd'Witlilii^ 
kWAs^lie had'the' moi^cati<!)ii'''tiy se^'M'^'^^' k 
^'AH'tlriie'exposM to safe upon the siallsi'ili'b'^iiig 
usual '^rii Mr; Savag^, mQn\ie^iiii^i^'U''^^kn 
'stiik; 1:6' take his bo'dk's to the pawhfetcikfen*' ,""" 
'^^'Wh66vei' was kcqliainte^'with M"^; l^av^^toif 
W^fllfcett'hdth these accusation's t for 'Having feeen 
obliged, from bis first entrance into the'world^ ^b 
yribsist iip'ori €!3^edieiits, affluence was faotable to 
eilSLv hiin ' above them ; and so much was' he uer 
fi^ljte^ With' Vine and conversation, andl'so'iong 
h^'ne'been accustomed to live by chance,' lii'sil^'ne 
W^iild at any time go to the tavern witihotijk'scru^el 
sin<i' trukt for the reckoning to the liberality ot his 
company, aud frequently of company i;o'wnom^e 
VaSs' ^e^ little known. This conduct indee'd' ver^ 
liad'oin drew upon him those inconveniences 't^ai 
nii^t be feared by any other person ; for his con- 
'ifei^Ation was so entertaining, and Ms aM|*ess so 
pJei^iffg, ftiat few thought the pleasure Which they 
received from him dearly purchased, by paying 
ibi lA^'wine, It was his peculiar happih^Si'tnat 
^•'iiki^c&y ever fbund a stranger, wHom'tie'^?^ 
IhWm^i smeAdrhntit must likewise bi'^aa^^ir^ 
te-'he Itaaf- ndt"<^fett a' MebA long; vrjiioni 
ei)l#h^%ite"<«'be6otiie'a'straUgek^''l' ' "^'^^ ''''']' 

u^m^wt 'sii&^senmW'im mm M 

occasion to quarrel with him.'* 
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and that,,hiS|r§3enl;menjt;vf^i^ a f>l^.(fof,^^ 
vioktion ^( his promisct ^e as^s^rted, ,1i^t he tu^ 
dpnejixothing that pught to exclude him frjonilih^ 
»ubsiste9ce which he thought r^pt ^ ^yicha^fj^ 
vour as a.d^btj since it was Qffejedjhii?^ upq^ 
c^nditjions ;\yhiQh he had never broken ; j^rx^ ^at 
his pnljr fault was, that he could not be ^qppo^l^i^ 
witi nothing. . . j . 

Efe acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel oflea 
esjhorted him to regulate his method of life, and 
not to sp^nd all his nights in taverns, and that he 
appeared desirous that he would pass those hours 
with hiqi, which he so freely bestowed upon 
otters. This demand Mr. Savage considered as 
a xensure of his conduct, which he could never 
patiently bear, and which, in the latter and cooler 
parts of his life was so offensive to him, that he 
declared it as his resolution, " to spurn that friend 
who should pretend to dictate to him;** and it is 
not likely, that in his earlier years he received 
admonitions with more calmness. t\^,-. ,,/X 

He was likewise mclined to resent such est*- 
pectations, as tending to infringe his libcj-ty, of 
which he, was very jealous, when it.wfS n^^^^ti^s^y 
to tl^e. gratification, of his passions j, s^l deiiflai'ie/^ 
that the request was st^l jff^pre ^pf^^^^|^}^]^ 
th^ comp^n)f tQ which, h?. wafSj to hayi?^ jiiein, pon- 
fined wps ips^pp9|:t^b^)^ ^p^e^j^le^"^^ jijs ^^i^ ^ 
^ipn afford? 9;noth^5i^j^pqe.pf^^^ 
of his writings with his conversation, which was * 
sof oftea to«be ohserred* » J He'^opgot how laV&hly 
he Wad, to his-dedfeatton t6 The'Wattdir^r, ex- 
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«atliaiitrii|food hiSlJm9i"^tiiiffi^!&mx%i'^ilSiki^f^ 

kngutsUttg iBlnessi ^ThU fetfdmtit^^i\fm»iA£i 
siMi Mtxotri^jfdr tbe '^i«ty «f ^b4d«»tf$M^Mi|e«6e 

iie<iDat vipoiii wkieb it h fiimn^di '^Mi^^Cft^td 
iHwlin^i«ri(h iortevt^ for the ^kt^db^c^^^^f 
ioitoiiby'fiiJaeft'a flight in quest of lie^siitie^Hf^ltM; 
<i^feiki4lM^'£ttd«>Fe<;fined upon the bvo^^dftf^tef 
ttbuMa^ a&iA^tthe feagrance <^i]«r{ji)HltA^s|)«lii 
^^tl^dleNMz&ik of tbe m<^risng spor^ik^ 
her. Being solicited by her sister Mt^^iaiie 
iidi(fi)$in|»rofili^^h^ ailiii^Smc^y >ffi^^'tt#lty^^ a 

tfM^ l$Ifd9iifli)i%gAa«[»^l3i« Wttt«irsi^f^>Bifffl '#fil# 
ii9«e \4»iQd»^ bf wM6K'4l}«> siakn^^df WSli6aMP» 

dlfcali»^fasi(ftssP6^4S:af%li^h^ sm^v^pm^isj^msMaT 



b^oi«^tldn(ifi«^ h63li^%^ ^ m^^mii*^'&d' 
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^evrrillittaP«8l nft^wir% fiico^M 4iak»ti0ejfrem 
^bgmHfkiipmioiifi^m^iakiittA, mod <lo \tfm\mk 
'^%t^^i^timt$^y^m^&ii^d Joito^minubed 

^^l«Mh)tf|«//aiil^»«l«ir}i4iUb (sdKfeVitiie^ siaailed 

reflected on thQip|^i|^itib« «ij|»j««>t8 itt»(:;siinntod<M 
^^ bmsl^ wlksth«r/;geefttBin£iikiffierfe(tel^i»iiafor 
bigh ^tM^s,')«9r il^gbi^^li^vtOnidet gr«^ i^lmtioo 
B fS($>ft ^r(8H>3[»9^)Jh4 'fe)<|kyaUo^pd»tiioitife*siiM' 

ej^MeioidHj^eir^.^Aotdstick: ;b«hd!ii9uiV)^tb!<iOni 
ai^^P&^MiikblJMtBm hud ^¥«niiii9»7»iiiliwlaiik 
^fiimiiommT^-mfi^tyffi \m Hfe bad j5fi>»i;rilMited 

^^f^^t9fq4t|^^ ia » vig)^r<KiS;SlJ9H4 ,l^£MkjfthR 
^W^O^^MoQI H«ift all pcea^ttig ^^id^iflesfeiflsrisbf 
gHKei^JllC •-",■.,.■ • -...: :, •> .i - ,uo' .led 
R BPy^sewffiep^>v(»|oaiii<?fe;a»d.ii&«Bfft^ 

ported by otbers, without any care for himsg^^iA 
WiRjt 

yfM?l^44nSi§8i»lfi%|jx1)bafttii^IMll|d<^ati^ cbilb 



it mutt be t xmhmoi p timt aiiitities tei^jr taihed 
sbowe the oomiikhi level, or virUie reified fton 
passion, or pnoof against corraption, oo»ild not 
ea^y &id an abler jiidg«, or a wattner advMate* 

What was the result of Mr. Savage's inquiry, 
though he was not much accustoned to conceal his 
discoveries, it may not be entirely safe to relate> 
because the persons whose characters he criticised 
are powerful; and power i^nd resentment are 
seldom strangers ; nor would it peiiiaps be whdly 
just, because what he asserted in conversation 
might, though true in general, be heightened by 
some momentary ardour of imagination, imd, lis it 
can be delivered only from memory, may be im^ 
perfectly represented ; so that the picture at flrsi 
aggravated, and then unskilfully copied, may h0 
justly suspected to retain no giieat resemblas^ oi 
the original. 

It may, however, be observed, that he did not 
V appear to have formed very elevated ideas of tkcm 
to whom the administration of alSliits, or tho ^oii» 
duct of parties, has been intrusted ; who have beies 
considered as the advocates of the crown» or the 
guardians of the people ; Qnd who liaie daitiJiied 
the nK»5t impUcit confidence, and the loa^Mft i^ 
plauses. Of one particular persoo, who has been 
at one time so popular as to be generidly MteeiMdi 
and at another so fermidal^ as to be uni^renally 
detested, he observed, that his acqnisiti(»Q^ had 
been sneudl, or that his Ciq[>acity was nayfow, and 
that the wiK^ range c^ his mii^ was fram ob^ 
sc^iky to p^ticks^ and fitm pditidcs to ob« 
sceiiky. 
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*%h' bifeA*49raracleTfe Was - timv at' an ^lid. He was 
*Mnlsh«ff ff*Jhi^^he tkblfe bf -LoM Tyrcontiel/krid 
tirin^^Sii^'aflfift ti|)on tTie world, without pro- 
*^«afc**Af^iiiiai6^qiiickly atiy other harbour.^ As 
'Jfl-iiefeW^'^^^as* trdt-bne of the virtues by whicB he 
*W&s 'AMri^ttfeKi^'dV ^he cfia Je no provision against 
'ifc'ittisftJrtiiHeriaie^this/ And thoughit is not to be 
'itftagittttd^fttit' Ihkt =the s^eparation ^ust fof * some 
^b*e **¥fe bfel^ti- jjf-e^eeded*by coldness^ peevishness, 
^dr*fte^eW*;*tlW>u^h'it was undoubtedly the eon- 
-^qfa^iitte^ of '^^fefeumiilated provocations on bbtli 
yitle»V'yfet*ev*^y<Hi6 that kneW SaVage will' readily 
1^i8^e/|Bfet^tt^%iitt if: was sudden as a strdke'bf 
l|hiiiiSiel*V*t^^t,'thbiigh h^ mi^ht have tran^ehtly 
'rtis^ecfteddt; h^ had heifer suffered any thought so 
tei^ktt^iiF^ tty sittfe ifito his mind, but that he had 
driven it away by amusements or dreams "of future 
9Md^ i^M^affiuence, and had never taken any 
"Meiiu^ts'hf ^hich he might prevent a precipita- 
iim frmnf -plenty to indigeiice. 
<• ^^igrqu^rtel a'nd separation, and the difficulties 
t6^v^d\''Mrn Sdvage was exposed by them,' were 
|?o€W kliowti'both to his friends and enemii^s •■ nor 
^m%i(^h&fdr^M perceived, frdm the behaviotit 
tiShbiki^lw^hnWch^HiaMe^ to the lustr^ of pmiis' 
%>iib^i»ti$ttt<ifttH>fiif4d^tft.-- ' r 1 '" ^'^''** ' '"' ^^ 
Aimk^iamMdti dM'^k^^a^jtekrto^ 'excite HiiicH 
bedipmitmtp^^ hei IMS ^u6t 'beett'^MwaW darefrii^ 
^la^fAwrnA^mxWg^^^^e fertjoj^ ^Itti^th^ 'trfdl^* 

utaabfcaukkAiI^re^«r^dLb>^ h»ri/^<ft«kf*«wf.9f R6 
had reflected, that he was only a dependant fc^iHthfe 
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bounty of another, whom he could expect to sup- 
port him no longer than he endeavoured to pre- 
serve his favour by complying with his inclinations, 
and whom he nevertheless set at defiance, and was 
continually irritating by negligence or encroach- 
ments. 

Examples need not be sought at any great di- 
stance to prove, that superiority of fortune has a 
natural tendency to kindle pride, and that pride 
seldom fails to exert itself in contempt and insult ; 
and if this is often the effect of hereditary wealth, 
and of honours enjoyed only by the merits of 
others, it is some extenuation of any indecent 
triumphs to which this unhappy man may have 
been betrayed, that his prosperity was heightened 
by the force of novelty, and made more intoxi- 
cating by a sense of the misery in which he had 
so long languished, and perhaps of the insults 
which he had formerly borne, and which he might 
now think himself entitled to revenge. It is too 
common for those who have unjustly suffered pain, 
to inflict it likewise in their turn with the same 
injustice, and to imagine that they have a right to 
treat others as they have themselves been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known ; and some pas- 
sages of his Introduction to the Author to be let 
sufficiently show, that he did not wholly refrain 
from such satire, as he afterwards thought very 
unjust when he was exposed to it himself; for, 
when he was afterwards ridiculed in the character 
of a distressed poet, he very easily discovered, that 
distress was not a proper subject for merriment, or 
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topick of invective. He was then able to discern, 
that if misery be the effect of virtue, it. ought to 
be reverenced ; if of ill fortune, to be pitied ; and 
if of vice, not to be insulted, because it is perhaps 
itself a punishment adequate to the crime by which 
it was produced. And the humanity of that man 
can deserve no.panegyrick, who is capable of re- 
proaching a criminal in the hands of the exe- 
cutioner. 

But these reflections, though they readily oc- 
curred to him in the first and last pai-ts of his life, 
were, I am afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at 
least they were, like many other maxims, treasured 
up in his mind rather for show than use, and 
operated very little upon his conduct, however 
elegantly he might sometimes explain, or however 
forcibly he might inculcate them. 

His degradation, therefore, from the condition 
which he had enjoyed with such wanton thought- 
lessness, was considered by many as an occasion of 
triumph. Tliose who had before paid their court 
to him without success, soon returned the con- 
tempt which they had suffered; and they who 
had received favours from him,(for of such favours 
as he could bestow he was very. liberal, did not al- 
ways remember them. So much more certain are 
the effects of resentment than- of gratitude : it is 
not only to many more pleasing to recollect those 
faults which place others below them, than those 
virtues by which they are themselves comparatively 
depressed: but it is likewise more easy to neg- 
lect than to recompense ; and though there are 
few who will practise a laborious virtue, there will 

z 2 
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never be wanting multitudes that will indulge irt 
easy vice. 

Savage, however, was very little disturbed at 
the marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
upon him, and from those whom he never esteemed, 
and with whom he never considered himself as 
levelled by any calamities : and though it was not 
without some uneasiness that he saw some, whose 
friendship he valued, change their behaviour ; he 
yet observed their coldness without much emotion, 
considered them as the slaves of fortune, and the 
worshippers of prosperity, and was more inclined 
to despise them than to lament himself. 

It does not appear that, after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to 
him as at his first appearance in the world. His 
story, though in reality not less melancholy, was 
less affecting, because it was no longer new ; it 
therefore procured him no new friends ; and those 
that had formerly relieved him thought they might 
now consign him to others. He was now likewise 
considered by many rather as criminal than as 
unhappy; for the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of 
his mother, were sufficiently industrious to publish 
his weaknesses, which were indeed very numerous; 
and nothing was forgotten that might make him 
either hateful or ridiculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that such representa- 
tions of his faults must make great numbers less 
sensible of his distress ; many, who had only an 
opportunity to hear one part, made no scruple to 
propagate the account which they received ; many 
assisted their circulation from malice or revenge ; 
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and perhaps many pretended to credit tbem, that 
4hey might with a better grace withdraw their re- 
gard, or withhold their assistance. 

Savage, however, was not one of those who suf- 
fered himself to be injured without resistance, nor 
was less diligent in exposing the faults of Lord 
Tyrconnel, over whom he obtained at least this 
advantage, that he drove him first to the practice 
of outrage and violence j for he was so much pro- 
voked by the wit and virulence of Savage, that he 
<jame with a number of attendants, that did no 
honour to his courage, to beat him at a coffee^ 
house. But it happened that he had left the place 
a few minutes; and his lordship had, without 
danger, the pleasure of boasting how he would 
have treated him. Mr. Savage went next day to 
repay his visit at his own house; but was pre- 
vailed on, by his domesticks, to retire without iijip 
sisting on seieing him. ^ ' , 

Lord Tyrconnel was accused by Mr, Savage of 
some actions which scarcely any provocation will 
be thought sufficient to justify, such as seizing 
what he had in his lodgings, and other instances 
of wanton cruelty, by which he increased the dis- 
tress of Savage, without any advantage to himself. 
These mutual accusations were retorted on both 
sides, for many years, with the utmost degree of 
virulence and rage; and time seemed rather to 
augment than diminish their resentment. That 
the anger of Mr. Savage should be kept alive, is 
not strange, because he felt every day the con- 
sequences of the quarrel ; but it might reasonably 
have been hoped, that Lord Tyrconnel might h^ve 
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relented, and at length have forgot those^ pro- 
vocations, which, however they might have once 
inflamed him, had not in reality much hurt him. 

The spirit of Mr. Savage indeed never suffered 
him to solicit a reconciliation; he returned re- 
proach for reproach, and insult for insult; ius 
superiority of wit supplied the disadvantages of 
his fortune, and enabled him to form a party> and 
prejudice great numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be some gratification of 
his vanity, it afforded very little relief to his ne- 
cessities ; and he was frequently reduced to un- 
common hardships, of which, however, he never 
made any mean or importunate complaints, being 
formed rather to b6ar riiisery with fortitude, tlmk 
eiijoy prosperity with moderation. 

He now thought himself again att liberty to ex- 
pose the cruelty of his^ mother; and therefore, I 
believe, about this time, published The Bastard, 
a poem remarkable for the vivacious sallies of 
thought in the beginning, where he makes a 
pompous enumeration of the imaginary advad- 
tages of base birth ; and the pathetick sentimeiits 
at the ehd, where he recounts the real calamities 
t^rhich he suffered by the crime of his parents. 

The vigour and spirit of the vetses, the peculiar 
circumsiances of the author, the novelty of the 
subject, ^rid the notoriety of the story to which the 
sdlusions are made, procured this performance a 
very favourable reception ; great numbers were 
immediately dispersed, and editions were multi* 
plied with unusual rapidity. 

One circumstance attended the publicatioh 
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which Savage used to relate with great satis- 
faction. His mother, to whom the' poem was 
with " due reverence*' inscribed, happened then 
to be at Bath, where she could not conveijiently 
retire from censure, or conceal herself from .ob- 
servation; and no sooner did the reputation of 
the poem begin to spread, than she heard it re- 
peated in all places of concourse, nor could she 
enter the assembly-rooms, or cross the walks, 
without being saluted with some lines from The 
Bastard, 

This was perhaps the first time that she ever 
discovered a sense of shame, and on this occasion 
the power of wit was very conspicuous ; the 
wretch who had, without scruple, proclaimed her^ 
self an adulteress, and who had first endeavoured 
to starve her son, then to transport him, and 
afterwards to hang him, was not able to bear the 
representation of her own conduct ; but fled from 
reproach, though she felt no pain from guilt, and 
left Bath in the utmost haste, to shelter herself 
among the crowds of London. 

Thus Savage had the satisfaction of finding, 
that, though he could not reform his mother, he 
could punish her, and that he did not always 
sufier alone. 

The pleasure which he received from this in^ 
crease of his poetical reputation was sufficient 
for some time to overbalance the miseries of 
want, which this performance did not much al- 
leviate J for it was sold for a very trivial sum to a 
bookseller, who, though the success was so un^ 
common that five impressions were sold, of which 
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many were undoubtecUy very, BumercMiSi had uot 
genero^ty sufficient to admit the unhappy wjdtcir 
to any part of the profit. 

The sale of this poem was always menti(^ed by 
Mr, Savage with the utmost elevation of heart, 
and referred to by him as an incontestable propf of 
a general acknowledgement of his abilities. It was 
indeed the only production of which he co*ild justly 
boast a general reception. ^ 

But, though he did not lose the opportunity 
which success gave him of setting a high rate on 
his abilities, but paid due deference to the suf- 
frages of mankind when they were given in his 
favour, he did not suffer his estieem of himself to 
depend upon others, nor found any thing, sacred 
in the voice of the people when they were inclined 
to censure him ; he then readily showed the folly 
of expecting that the publick should judge right, 
observed how slowly poetical merit had often 
forced its way into the world; he contented him- 
self with the applause of men of judgenrent, and 
was somewhat disposed to exclude all those from 
the character of men of judgement whp did not 
applaud him. 

But he was at other times more favourable to 
mankind than to think them blind to the beauties 
of hia works, and imputed the slowness of their 
sale to other causes j either they were published 
at a time when the town was empty, or when the 
attention of the publick was engrossed by. some 
struggle in the parliament, or some other object 
of general concern ; or they were by the neglect 
of the publisher not diligently dispersed, or by his 
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avarice not advertised with sufficient frequency. 
Address, or industry, or liberality, was always 
wanting ; and the blame was laid rather on any 
persbn than the author. . 

By arts like these, arts which every man prac- 
tises in some degree, and to which too miich of 
the little tranquillity of life is to be ascribed^ 
Savage was always able to live at peace with^ him- 
self. Had he indeed only made use of these ex- 
pedients to alleviate the loss or want of fortune 
or reputation, or any other advantages which it is 
not in a man's power to bestow upon himself, they 
might have been justly mentioned as instances of 
a philosophical mind, and very properly proposed to 
the imitation of multitudes, who, for want of divert- 
ing their imaginations with the same dexterity, 
languish under afflictions which might be easily 
removed. ^ 

It were doubtless to be wished, that truth and j 
reason were universally prevalent ; that every / 
thing were esteemed according to its xeal value ; / 
and that men would secure themselves from being \ 
disappointed, in their endeavours after happiness, 
by placing it only in virtue, which is always to be 
obtained ; but, if adventitious and foreign plea- 
sures must be pursued, it would be perhaps of 
some benefit, since that pursuit must frequently l 
be fruitless, if the practice of Savage could be j 
taught, that folly might be an antidote to folly, and / 
one fallacy be obviated by another. / 

But the danger of this pleasing intoxication 
must not be concealed j nor indeed can any one. 
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after haviag observed the life of Savage, need to 
be cautioned agsunst it. By imputing Hone of 
his miseries to himself, he continued to act upon 
the same principles, and to follow the same path ; 
was never made wiser by his sufferings, nor pre- 
served by one misfortune from falling into an- 
other. He proceeded throughout his life to tread 
the same steps on the same circle; always ap- 
plauding his past conduct, or at least forgetting 
it, to amuse himself with phantoms of happiness, 
which were dancing before him ; and willingly 
turned his eyes from the light of reason, when 
it would have discovered the illusion, and shown 
him, what he never wished to see, his real state. 

He is even accused, after having lulled his ima- 
gination with those ideal opiates, of having tried 
the same experiment upon his conscience ; and, hav- 
ing accustomed himself to impute all deviations 
from the right to foreign causes, it. is certain that 
be was upon every occasion too easily reconciled 
to himself J and that he appeared very little tp 
regret those practices which had impaired his re- 
putation. The reigning error of his life was, that 
he mistook the love for the practice of virtue, and 
was indeed not so much a good man, as the friend 
of goodness. 

This at least must be allowed him, that he 
always preserved a strong sense of the dignity, 
the beauty, and the necessity, of virtue ; a^d that 
he never contributed deliberately to spread cor* 
ruption amongst mankind. His actions, which 
were generally precipitate, were often blamable i 
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but his AvritiDgs, being the production of study, 
uniformly tended to the exaltation of the mind^ 
and the propagation of morality and piety. 

These writings may improve mankind, when 
his failings shall be forgotten ; and theie£9re he 
must be considered, upon the whole, as a tene* 
factor to the world ; nor can his personal example 
do any hurt, since whoever hears of his faults will 
hear of the miseries which they brought upon 
him, and which would deserve less pity, had not 
his condition been such as made his faults pardoit* 
able. He may be considered as a child exposed 
to all the temptations of indigence, at an age 
when resolution was not yet strengthened by con- 
viction, nor virtue confirmed by habit j a circum- 
stance which, in his Bastard, he laments in a very 
affecting mann^ : 

*— No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with prayer; 
No Father's guardian hand my youth maintain*d^ 
CalPd forth my virtues, or from vice restrain'd. 

The Bastard, however it might provoke or 
mortify his mother, could not be expected to melt 
her to compassion, so that lie was still under the 
same want of the necessaries of life ; and he there- 
fore exerted all the interest which his wit, or his 
birth, or his misfortunes, could procure, to obtain, 
upon the death of Eusden, the place of Poet 
Laureat, and prosecuted his application with so 
much diligence, that the King publickly declared 
it his intention to bestow it upon him j but such 
was the fate of Savage, that even the King^ when 
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he intended his advantage, was disappointed m 
his schemes; for the Lord Chamberlain, who has 
the disposal of the laurel, as one of the append- 
ages of his office, either did not know the King's 
design, or did not approve it, or thought the no- 
mination of the Laureat an encroachment upon 
his rights, and therefore bestowed the laurel upon 
CoUey Gibber. 

Mr. Savage, thus disappointed, took a resolu- 
tion of applying to the Queen, that, having once 
given him life, she would enable him to support 
it, and therefore published a short poem on her 
birth-day, to which he gave the odd title of 
•* Volunteer Laureat.*' The event of this essay 
he has himself related in the following letter, 
which he prefixed to the poem, when he after- 
wards reprinted it in " The Gentleman's Maga- 
zine," whence I have copied it entire, as this was 
one of the few attempts in which Mr. Savage suc- 
ceeded. 

" Mr. Urban, 
" In your Magazine for February you published 
the last * Volunteer Laureat,' written on a \ery 
melancholy occasion, the death of the royal pa- 
troness of arts and literature in general, and of 
the author of that poem in particular ; I now send 
you the first that Mr. Savage wrote under that 
title. — This gentleman, notwithstanding * a very 
considerable interest, being, on the death of Mr. 
Eusden, disappointed of the Laureat's place, wrote 
the following verses j which were no sooner pub^ 
^shed, but the late Queen sent to a bookseller 
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for them. The author had not at that time a 
friend eithei: to get him introduced, or his poem 
presented at court; yeU such was the unspeak- 
able goodness of that Princess, that, notwithstand- 
ing this act of ceremony was wanting, in a few 
days after publication, Mr. Savage received a 
Bank-bill of fifty pounds, and a gracious message 
from her Majesty, by the Lord North and Guil- 
ford, to this effect ; * That her Majesty was highly 
pleased with the verses ; that she took particularly 
kind his lines there relating to the King; that 
he had permission to write annually on the same 
subject; and that he should yearly receive the 
like present, till something better (which was her 
Majesty's intention) could be done for him/ 
After this he was permitted to present one of his 
annual poems to her Majesty, had the honour of 
kissing her hand, and met with the most gracious 
reception. 

"Yours, &c/' 

Such was the performance*, and such its re- 
ception ; a reception, which, though by no means 
unkind, was yet not in the highest degree ge- 
nerous; to chain down the genius of a writer to 
an annual panegyrick, showed in the Queen too 
much desire of hearing her own praises, and a 
greater regard to herself tiian to him on whom 
her bounty was conferred. It was a kind of ava- 
ricious generosity, by which flattery was rather 
purchased than genius rewarded. 

' * This poem is inserted in the late collection. 
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Mrs. Oldfield had formerly given him the same 
allowance with much more heroick intention : she 
had no other view than to enable him to prosecute 
his studies, and to set himself above the want of 
assistance, and was contented with doing good 
without stipulating for encomiums* 

Mr. Savage, however, was not at liberty to 
make exceptions, but was ravished with the fa- 
vours which he had received, and probably yet 
more with those which he was promised : he con- 
sidered himself now as a fevourite of the Queen, 
and did not doubt but a few annual poems would 
establish him in some profitable employment. 

He therefore assumed the title of " Volunteer 
Laureat,'* not without some reprehensions from 
Cibber, who informed him, that the title of *'Lau- 
reat*' was a mark of honour conferred by the 
King, from whom all honour is derived, and which 
therefore no man has a right to bestow upon him- 
self; and added, that he might with equal pro- 
priety style himself a Volunteer Lord or Volun- 
teer Baronet. It cannot be denied that the re- 
mark was just; but Savage did not think any 
title, which was conferred upon Mr. Cibber, so 
honourable 33 that the usurpation of it could 
be imputed to him as an instance of very exor- 
bitant vanity, and therefore continued to write 
under the same' title, and received every year the 
same reward. 

He did not appear to consider these encomiums 
as tests of his abilities, or as any thing more than 
annual hints to the Queen of her promise, or acts 
of ceremony, by the performance of which he 
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was entitled to his pension, and therrfore did not 
labour them with great diligence, or print more 
than fifty each year, except that for some of the 
last years he regularly inserted them in "The 
Gentleman's Magazine,*' by which they were dis- 
persed over the kingdom. 

Of some of them he had himself so low an 
opinion, that he intended to omit them in the 
collection of poems for which he printed pro*, 
posals, and solicited subscriptions ; nor can it 
seem strange, that, being confined to the same 
subject, he should be at some times indolent, and 
at others unsuccessful ; that he should sometina^ 
delay a disagreeable task till it was too late to per- 
form it well ; or that he should sometimes repeat 
the same sentiment on the same occasion, or at 
others be misled by an attempt after novelty to 
forced conceptions and far-fetched imag^. 

He wrote indeed with a double intention, which 
supplied him with some variety; for his business 
was to praise the Queen for the favours whi<ii 
he had received, and to complain to her of the 
delay of those which she had promised : in sotne 
of his pieces, therefore, gratitude is predominant, 
and in some discontent ; in some, he represents 
himself as happy in her patronage ; and, in odiers, 
as disconsolate to find himself neglected. 

Her promise, like other promises made' to this 
unfortunate man, was never performed, though 
he took sufficient care that it should not be fbr- 
gotten. The ptlblication of his VolunteertLaureat 
procured him no other rewai?d than a regular re- 
mittance of fifty pounds. 
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He WM not .$a:daf»Maiod by^hii^ttsap^^iiittiiiAts 
as t# negtect ai^ o^ppanututytlmt wa^«flferedH>f 
advancing- his interact. When the Princess Am^ 
was married, he wrote a poem*^ upon her^depar- 
•ture, only, as he declared, ** because it was ex- 
pected from him,'* and lie was not willing to bar 
his. own prospects by any appearance of neglect. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by 
this poem, or any regard that was paid to it} and 
therefore it is likely that it was considered at 
court as an act of duty, to which he was obliged 
by his dependence, and which it was therefore 
not necessary to reward by any new favour: of 
peiiiaps the Queen really intended his advanbe- 
ment, and therefore thought it superftuous to 
lavish presents upon a man whom she intended tb 
establish for life. 

Abqut this time not only his hopes were* in 
dangei; of being frustrated, but his pension -Hk^-* 
wise of being obstructed, by an accidental c&lomny. 
The writer of ** The Daily Courant,'' a paper then 
published under the direction of the miniitry,' 
chained him with a crime, which, though very 
great in itself, would have been remarfcaMy in- 
vidious < in bim, and might very justly have in- 
censed the Queen against him. He was accnsed 
by name of influencing elections against the cotirt, 
by appearing at the bead o€ a t<iry mob ; riot ^id 
the accuses fail tovag^avate liis crime, by refir^- 
setttiajgi it as the ^ifeet ' i£ tlie* most atrofefeti^itf- 

^atitttde, a«d <i» kind - ef n^beliiom agdinfet ^ tfte * 

^ , ' .J ♦ * 

* Printed in the late cdlactidn. 
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Qiiaeii» wbo imd frst f^^fierved bim fh)in i^n in- 
iamous dafrth, and afterwards distinguished him 
by her &your^ and suf^orted him by her charity. 
The charge, as it was open and confident, was 
likewise by good fortune very particular. The 
place of the -transaction was mentioned, and the 
whole series of the rioter's conduct related. This 
exactness made Mr. Savj^e's vindication easy; 
for he never had in his life seen the place which 
was declared to be the scene of his wickedness, 
nor ever had been present in any town when its 
representatives were chosen. This answer he 
therefore made haste to publish, with all the ciri 
cumstances necessary to make it credible; and 
very reasonably demanded, that the accusation 
should be retracted in the same paper, thsit he 
*m^ht no longer suffer the imputation of sedition 
and ingratitude. This demand was like^se 
pressed by him in a private letter to the author 
of the paper, who, either trusting to the pro- 
tection of those whose defence he had under- 
taken, or having entertained some personal malice 
against Mr. Savage, or fearing lest, by retracting 
so con;fident an assertion, he should impair the 
credit of his paper^ refused to give him that satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it necessary, to 
hi3. own vindicatknv to prosecute him in the King'^ 
B^nch i but as he did not find any ill effects from 
the accusation, having suffidemtly deared his itl-^ 
nocence, he thought any farther procedure worid 
have the appearance of reven^; and therefore 
willingly dropped it. 

VOL. II. A A 



^..He WF300II 9StmrmxdB a proKMs ieommcnced 
in tha 9aiQe ooort agoimt himself, on an iafiirtoai- 
tioii In which he was accused of writing and puii*- 
Jishing an obscene pamphlet 

It wf3 always Mr. Savage^s desire to be dkh 
tioguisbed ; aod; when any controTensy becamf 
popular, he never wanted some reason &x em 
gaging in it with great ardour, and )q^)6aring 4it 
(he head of the party which he had choaen« As 
he. wa9 npver celebrated &r his prvid^nq^ h^)hlM} 
po 3Qoner taken his. sideband infiors^ .hww^ 
^ the c^f topicks of the diispute, thap hp* tooh 
atll oppprtmutiea of aaaerting and prop^g^tifg^ 
principles, without much regard to his owb intet 
re?t, «r wy other visible de^gn than that oCdf^w^ 
IDg upp9 him^lf the attention of mankind* • 
. The dispute between the Bishop of London 
fti^d th^ chanceUw is well ]au>wn to have4p^nt%| 
same tipe the chief tc^dc of pditieal con^^^rsm 
t^pn ; and therefore Mr* Savage, in pu^uai^ci^ <^ 
liii^, cli^rac^er^ endeavoured to become coi^icuous 
among the controvertists with whic^ every eofS^? 
house was filled on that occasion. H^ was an 
indefatigable opposer of all the claims o£ eccle^i* 
astical power, thoiigh he did not know on what 
tjiey were foimded j and was therefore no friend 
to ^h^ Bishop of Xiondon. But he ha4 another 
reason for appearing as a warm advocate f^; 
Pr. Rundle } for he was the friend of Mr. Foster 
s^dlCr* Thottson^ who, weve^ the^ fitenda ef^Mr. 
Savage. •' •■' •»'' "'* -"^''^ '' *'^ 

Thus remote was his interest in the ^eslion, 
which, howevjBF, as tie ipia^nj^clf,, c^p^^^ 
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so nearly, that H was not suflkfent to karai^^e 
and dispute, but necessary likewise to write upon 
it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a 
new poem, called hj him, The Frogress of a 
Divine ; in which he conducts a profligate priest, 
by all the gradations of wickedness, from a poor 
curacy in the country to the highest preferments 
of the Church ; and describes, with that humour 
which was natural to him, and that knowledge 
which was extended to all the diversities of human 
life, his behavioar in every station ; and insinu- 
ates, that this priest, thus accomplished, found at 
last a patron in the Bishop of London. 

When he was asked, by one of his friends,, on 
what pretence he could charge the bishop with 
such an action ; he had no more to say than that he 
had only inverted the accusation i^ and that he 
thought it reasonable to believe, that he who ob- 
structed the rise of a good man without reason, 
would for bad reasons promote the exaltation of a 
villain. 

The clergy were universally provoked by this 
satire; and Salvage, who^ as was Im constant 
practice, had set hi9 name to his performance, 
was censured in The Weekly MisceHany* with 
severity, which he did not seem inclined to for- 
get. 



* A.diort tatirei WM HIcMte pttkiiibti m the «•»• popen In 
which were the follqwi^g Vmt9: 

^ For cruel imurder doon'd to henpeD dtalh^ 
Savage^ by royal grace^ prekmg'il bk brtafth. 

A A 2 
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But return of invective was not thought a suf- 
ficient punishment. The Court of King's Bench 

Well ndigbt you think he spent his future years 
In prayer^ and ^Eisting^ and repentant tears. 
— ^But, O vain hope ! — ^the truly Savage cries, 
*^ Priests, and their slavish doctrines, I despise. 

ShaUI 

Who, by free-thinking to free action fired 

In midnight brawls a deathless name acquired. 

Now stoop to learn of ecclesiastic men ? — 

— ^No, arm'd with rhyme, at priests I'll take my aim. 

Though prudence bids me murder but their fame. 

'^ Weekly Miscellany.*' 

An answer was published i^ the '^ The Gentlemai^'s Magazine," 
written by an unknown hand, from which the following lines are 
selected: 

^' Transformed by thoughtless rage, and midnight wine, . 
From malice free, and push*d without design ; 
In equal brawl if Savage lunged a thrust. 
And brought the youth a victim to the dust*; 
So strong the. hand of accident appears. 
The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Instead of wasting '' all thy future years, 
" Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears," 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the priest, and sink his high-church rage ; 
To show what frauds the holy vestments hide, . 
The nests of av'rice, lust, and pedant pride : 
Then change the scene, let merit brightly shine. 
And round the patriot twist the wreath divine ; 
The heavenly guide deliver down to fame ; 
In well-tuned lays transmit a Foster*s name ; 
Touch ev*ry passion with harmonious art. 
Exalt the genius, and correct the heart 
Thus future times shall royal grace extol ; 
Thus poHsh^d lines thy presoot famet enrol. 
^Butgraat r— f. 
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was therefore moved against him; and he was 
obliged to return an answer to a charge of ob- 
scenity. It was urged, in his defence, that ob- 
scenity was criminal when it was intended to 
promote the practice of vice ; but that Mr. Savage 
had only introduced obscene ideas, with the view 
of exposing them to detestation, and of amending 
the age by showing the deformity of wickedness. 
This plea was admitted ; and Sir Philip Yorke, 
who then presided in that court, dismissed the 
information with encomiums upon the purity and 
excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. The pro- 
secution, however, answered in some measure the 
purpose of those by whom it was set on foot; for 
Mr. Savage was so far intimidated by it, that, 
when the edition of his poem was sold, he did not 
venture to reprint' it ; so that it was in a short 
time forgotten, or forgotten by all but those whom 
it offended. 

It is said that some endeavours were used to 
incense the Queen against him : but he found ad- 
vocates to obviate at least part of their effect ; for, 
tbough he was never advanced, he still continued 
to receive his pension. 

This poem drew more infamy upon him than 
any incident of his life ; and, as his conduct can- 
not be vindicated, it is proper to secure his me- 
mory from reproach, by informing those whom he 

Maliciously that Savage plunged tfce steely 



And made the youth its shining vengeance feel ; 
My soul abhors the Act; the man dbtests. 
But more the bigotry efjiriestly breasts." 

Gentleman's Magazltte; Miay, 17.15. 
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made his enemies, that he never infcferided to re- 
peat the provocation ; and that, though whenever 
he thought he had any reason to complain of the 
clergy, he used to threaten them with a new 
edition of The Pi^ogress of a Divine, it was his 
calm and settled resdution to suppress it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better repa.- 
ration for the folly or injustice with ivhich he 
might be charged, by writing another poem, called 
The Pr<:^rei^ of a Free-thinker, whom he in* 
tended to lead through all the stages of vice and 
folly, to convert him from virtue to wickedness, 
and from religion to infidelity, by all the modkfa 
sophistry used for that purpose ; and at last to 
dismiss him by his own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this design is a real 
loss to mankind ; for he was too wdl acquainted 
with all the scenes of debauchery to have failed in 
his representations of them, and too zealous for 
virtue not to have represent^ them in sudi a 
manner as should expose iJiem either to ridicule 
or detestation. 

But this plan was like others, formed and laid 
aside, till the vigour of his imagination wad spent, 
and the effervescence of invention had subsided ; 
but soon gave way to some other design, which 
pleased by its novelty for a while, and then wa$ 
neglected like the former. 

He was still in his usual exigencies, having no 
certain support but the pension allowed him by 
the Queen, which, though it might have kept an 
exact^economist fiocd want, was very &r from 
being sufficient for Mr. Savage, who had never 
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be^^ oQCmtoxmA to disonss any of his appetites 
wiikboixt tbe.gratificatiaa whk^ th^ solicited, and 
wii^m nothixig but want of money withheld from 
Pi^j^k^ig of every pleasure that f^U withiD bis view* 
.His conduct with regard to his pension was 
very particular^ No sooner had he changed the 
biill than he vanished from the sight of all bis^ 
acquaintance^ and lay for some time out of the 
reach of all the inquiries that friendship or cu- 
riosity could make after trim. At lei^tb he 
appeared again pennyless as before but never 
informed even those whom he seemed to regard 
most where he bad been;, nor was his retreat ever 
. discovered* 

This was faia constant practice during the whole 
time that he received the pension irpm the Queen :: 
be regularly disappeared and returned. He, in*^ 
d4e(^ affirmed that be retired to study, and that 
the mpney su|^orted him in solitnde for many 

J months ; but his friends declared, that the abort 
time ia which it was a^ent sufficiently confuted 
his own account of his conduct 

His politeness and his wit still raised him friends^ 
who were desirous of setting him at length free 

^ fyom that indigence by which he had been hitherto 
o^rc^sed; and therefore solicited Sir Robert 
Walpole in his favour with so much earnestness^ 
that they obtained a promise of the next place 

, th$A should became vacant, not e(xeeeding two 
hutK^ed pounds a year* Tbls promise was made 
with an unccanmon declaration, ^^ that it was not 
the promise of a minister to a petitioneiv but of a 
. frjiendtto hi» friend/' ... 



Mti JS^age now concluded himtelf se^at ease 
for ever, and^ as he observes in a poem written lOH 
that incident of his life, trusted and was trusted; 
but soon found thai his confidence was ill-grounded^ ' 
and this friendly promise was not inviolable. He 
spent a long time in solicitations, and at last de- 
spaired and desisted^ * - . 

He did not indeed deny that he had given the^ 
minister some reason to believe that be should not 
strengthen his own interest by advancing him, for 
be had taken care to distinguish himself in coii^ 
houses as an advocate for the ministry of the last 
years of Queen Anne, and was always ready to- 
justify the conduct, and exalt the character, of 
LoTil Bolingbroke, whom he mentions with great 
regard in an Epistle upon Authors, which he wrote 
about that time, but was too wise to publish, and 
of which only some fragments have aj^eared, in^* 
serted by him in the Magazine after his retire^ 
meiit. 

To despair was not, however, the ch^acter ofi 
Savage; when one patronage failed, he had re- 
course to another. Tlie Prince was now extremely 
popular, and had very liberally rewarded the me- 
rit of some writers whom Mr. Savage did not 
tiiink superior to himself, and therefore he re- 
solved to address a poem to him. 

For this purpose he made choice of a subject 
which could regard only persons of the highest 
rank and greatest affluence, and which was there*- 
fore proper for a poem intended to procure the 
patronage of a prince ;^ and having retired for some 
tioie iN> I%i€fa[nond,i>tha&rbe/'iiiig|hfc>pra9MU(6 ii^ 



de^ga in foll'tranquillity» without the^mftatiMs 
of pleasure, or the sdicitaticms • o£ creditors^ by 
which his meditations were in equal danger of 
being disconcerted, he produced a poem On Pub* 
lick Spirit, with regard to Public Works. 

The pl»Q of this poem is very .extensive, and 
comprises a multitude of topicks, each of "which 
might furnish matter sufficient for a long per- 
formance, and of which some have already em^ 
ployed more eminent writers; but as he was per- 
haps not fully acquainted with the whole extent 
of his own design, and was writing to obtain (a 
supply of wants too pressing to admit of long or 
accurate inquiries, he passes negligently oveif 
many public works, which, even in his own :opi^ 
nioii, deserved to be more elaborately treated; 
. But^ though he may sometimes disappoint his 
reader by transient touches upon these subjects^^ 
which have often been considered, and therefore 
naturally raise expectations, he must be allowed 
amply to compensate his omissions, by expatiating, 
in the conclusion of his work, upon a kind of 
beneficence not yet celebrated by any emiaent 
poet, though it now appears more susceptible of 
embellishments^ more adapted to exalt the ides^ 
and aflPect the passions, than many of those whieh 
have hitherto been thought most worthy of. the 
ornament of verse. The settlement of colonies ;in 
uninhabited countries, the establishment of thrae 
in security, whose misfortunes have made their 
own country no longer pleasing or safe, the ac- 
quisition of .property without injury to any, the 
^propriation of the waste and luxuriant boantiiei^ 
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*f osatuffe^ wd the efigoytneitt of ikose gifts wbith 
Heaven has scattered upon regions uncultivated 
and unocci^ifid^ cannot be considered 'without 
giving rise to a great number of plprnhf^wies^ 
$um1 bewildering the imagination in delightful 
projects i and, therefore, whatever grpecuhUions 
idiey may produce in those who have confined 
themsdves to political studies, naturally fixed the 
attention, and excited the applause, of a poet« 
The politician, when he considers men driven into 
other ccHintries for shelter, and obliged to retire 
to forests and deserts^ and pass their lives, and fix 
their posterity, in ibe remotest corners of the 
world, to avoid those hardships which they suffer 
w fear in their native place, may very properly 
inquire, why the legislature does ti(A provide a 
remedy for these miseries, rather than encourage 
an escape from them. He may conclude that the 
flight of every honest man is a loss to the com- 
munity; that those who are unhappy without 
gnilt ought to be relieved ; said the life, which is 
onrerburthened by accidental calamities, set at 
ease by the care of the public; and that those, 
win) have by misconduct forf^ed th^ claim to 
^vour, ought rather to be made usefld to the 
society which they have injured, than be cbiven 
/flrom it# Bnt the poet is employed in a mOire 
pl6aiding undertaking iikxi that of proposing la\^d 
which, however just or expedient, will never be 
ttiade; or endeav(mring to ri^duee to rational 
sdi^mes xif gov^nment sodeties which were 
fermed by chance, and 10*6 conducted by the 
private pasmotis of those iieho preside in theov* 
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He guides tbe unhappy fugitive/ from want and 
persecution) to plenty, quiet, and security, and 
seats him in scenes of peaceful solitude, and un^ 
disturbed repose. 

Savage has not forgotten, amidst the pleasing 
sentiments which this prospect of retirement 
suggested to him, to censure those crimes which 
hare been generally committed by the discoverers 
of new regions, and to expose the enormous 
wickedness of making war upon barbarous nations 
because they cannot resist, and of invading coun- 
tries because they are fruitful ; of extending 
navigation only to propagate vice, and of visiting 
distant lands only to lay them waste. He has 
asserted the natural equality of mankind, and 
endeavoured to suppress that pride which inclines 
men to imagine that right is liie consequence of 
power. 

His description of the various miseries which 
ibrce men to seek for refuge in distant countries, 
affords another instance of his proficiency in the 
important and extensive study of human life^ 
e and the tenderness with which he recounts them^ 
another proof of his humanity and benevolence. 

It is observable that the close of this poem dis^ 
covers a change whidii experience had made in 
Mr. Savage's opinions. Jn a poem writtai by 
him in his youth, and published in his Miis* 
ceUanies^ he declares his contempt of the con* 
tracted views and narrow prospects of the middle 
state of Ufe> and declares his resolution either to 
tower like the cedar, or be^ trampled like the 
dwrub i but in ihia poem» though adch^esaed tQ a 
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prince, he mentions this state of life as comprising 
those who ought most to attract reward, those 
who merit most the confidencp of power, and the 
familiarity of greatness ; and, accidentally men- 
tioning this passage to one of his friends, declared, 
that in his opinion all the virtue of mankind was 
comprehended in that state. 

In describing villas and gardens, he did not 
omit to condemn that absurd custom which pre- 
vails among the English, of permitting servants 
to receive money from strangers for the enter- 
tainment that they receive, and therefore inserted 
in his poem these fines : 

But what the flow*riDg pride of gardens rare^ 

However royal, or however fair. 

If gates, which to access should still give way. 

Ope but, lik6 Peter's paradise, for pay ; 

If perquisited varlets frequent stand. 

And each new walk must a new tax demand ; 

What foreign eye but with contempt surveys ? 

What Muse shall frpm oblivion snatch their pr^e ? 

But before the publication of his performance 
he recollected, that the Queen allowed her gar- 
deh and cave at Richmond to be shown for 
nkmey'; and that she so openly countenanced the 
practice, that she had bestowed th^ privilege of 
showing them as a place of profit on a man, whose 
merit she valued herself upon rewarding, though 
she gave him only the liberty of disgracing 6is 
cbuntry. ; 

H^'ther'eibre thought, with more prudence than 
wkfe 6fti3n everted by him, that the publicati6ii of 
diese liniik might be officiously represented as an 
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insult upon the Queen, to wKom he owed his life 
and his subsistence ; and that the propriety of his 
observation would be no security against the cen- 
sures which the unseasonableness of it might draw 
upon him ; he therefore suppressed the passage in 
the first edition, but after the Queen's death 
thought the same caution no longer necessary, 
and restored it to the proper place. 

The poem was, therefore, published without 
any political faults, and inscribed to the Prince j 
but Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he 
could prevail to present it to him, had no other 
method of attracting his observation than the 
publication of frequent advertisements, and there- 
fore received no reward from his patron, hofwever 
generous on other occasions. 

This disappointment he never mentioned with- 
out indignation, being by some means or other 
confident that the Prince was not ignorant of his 
address to him; and insinuated, that if any ad- 
vances in popularity could have been made by 
distinguishing him, he had not written without 
notice, or without reward. 

He was once inclined to have presented his 
^oem in person, and sent to the printer for a copy 
with that design ; but either his opinion changed, 
or his resolution deserted him, and he continued to 
resent neglect without attempting to force him- 
self into regard. 

Nor was the publick much more favourable than 
his patroqj for only Bev^nty-t wo were sold, though 
the performance was much commended by son^e 
whose judgement in that kind of writing is ge- 



ner^my aUa«^. fimt^ Savagt ^aaiiy reeonbil^i 
)iimaelf to nmnkind without imputii^ any defect 
to bifii work» by obe^rving that his poem was im^| 
luckily published two days after the prorogaticmj 
pf the parliament, and by consequence at a time 
when all those who could be expected to regard it 
were 'm the hurry of preparing for their dqparture^ 
or engaged in taking leave of others upon thetr 
dismission from public affw^s. 

It must be however allowed^ in justification of 
the public, that this performance is not the most 
excellent of Mr* Savage's works) and that^ though 
it cannot be denied to contain many striking sen* 
timentSk majestick lines» and just observaticms^ it 
is in gener^ not sufficiently polished in the lan« 
guage, or enlivened in the imagery, or digested 
in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the ai* 
laviation of his poverty, which was such as very 
few could have supported with equal patience^ 
but to which, it must likewise be confessed^ that 
few would have been exposed yiho received puB^ 
tuaUy fifty pounds a year; a salary which, though 
by no means equal to the demands of vanity and 
luxury, is yet found sufficient to support families 
above want, and was undoubtedly moore than the 
necessities of life require* 

But no sooner had he received his pension^ than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy^ from whieh ihe 
returned in a short time to his fomter distreas^and 
for some p^rt of the year ganfflully lived by chancei^ 
eating pnly when he was invited to the tablesi of 
his acquaintances^ from whidi thet.menneM <if 
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his dress often exchided him, when the ^Iiteness 
and variety of his conversation would have befen 
thought a su£Scient recompense for his enter- 
tainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, 
and passed the night sometimes in mean houses, 
which are set open at night to any casual wan- 
derers, sometimes in cellars, among the riot and 
filth of the meanest and most profligate of the 
tabUe^ and sometimes, when he had not money 
to support even the expenses of these receptacles, 
«walked about the streets till he was weary, and lay 
down in the summer upon the bulk, or in the 
winter, with his associates in poverty, among ili# 
ashes of a glass-house. 

In this manner were ^passed those days and 
those nights which nature had enabled him to 
have employed in elevated speculations, useful 
studies, or pleasing conversation. On a bulk, in 
a (^Uar, or in a glass-house, among thi^es atnd 
beggalrs> wcls to be found the author of The Wani 
derer, the man of exalted sentiments, extensive 
views^ and curious observations; the man whoi^ 
rema]4c!S on life might have assisted the statesman^ 
whose ideas of virtue might have enlightened thcf 
moralist, whose eloquence might have influenced 
senates, and whose delicacy might have polishefd 
courts. 

It cannot but be imagined that such necessities 
might sometimes ^rce him upon disreputable prac- 
tices ; and it is prdijftUe ffiat these lih^ in Th^ 
Wandejrer were oeoois^eiied bf his rellectiofiis oii 
his own conduct) 1 • 
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Though Hiiflerj IcMbto haiqpiness^ aad tniA, 

Unequal to the load this languid youth, 

(O, let none censure, if, untried by grief. 

If, amidst woe, untempted by relief). 

He stoop'd reluctant to low arts of shame. 

Which then, er'n then, he scom*d, and Iblnsh'd to name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain 
to be solicited for small sums, which the frequency 
of the request made in time considerable ; and he 
was therefore quickly shunned by those who were 
become familiar enough to be trusted with bis ne- 
cessities } but his rambling manner of life, and» 
constant appearance at houses of publick resort, 
always procured him a new succession of friends, 
whose kindness had not been exhausted by repeated 
requests j so that he was seldom absolutely with- 
out resources, but had in his utmoBt exigencies this 
comfort, that he always imagined himself sure of 
speedy relief. 

It wa^ observed, that he always asked favours of 
this kind without the le^st submission or appareirt 
consciousness of dependence, and that he did not 
seem to look upon a compliance with his request as 
an obligation that deserved any extraordinary ac- 
knowledgments; but a refusal was resented by him 
as an afiront, or complained of as an injury; noi; 
did he readily reconcile himself to those who either 
denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any intima* 
tio^n that they expected, to be repaid. 
. ITq W^ sometimes so far <:ompassi<^ated by those 
who.l^new l)oth his merit and distrasaes^ tbat4h«|^ 
recip^y^d him into their famities^ but, tiiey sooa dis- 
covered him to be a very incom^^pdiou^^ inmate ; 



for, being aJwajrs accttSt6med to an iri'dgular liiati- 
fier of life, he could not confine himself to any 
stated hours, or pay any r^ard to the rules^of a 
family, but would prolong his conversation ' till 
tnidnight, without considering that business might 
require his friend's application in the morning; 
and, when he had persuaded himself to retire tb 
bed, wa^ not, without ^ual difficulty, called up tb 
-dinner: it was therefore impossible to pay him any 
distinction without the entire subversion of all 
fficonomy, li kind of establishment which, wher^- 
ever he went> he always appeared ambitious tb 
ovdrihrow* - 

'It must, therefbre, be acknowledged, in justificas- 
tionofmiinkind, that it was not always by the neg- 
ligence^ or coldness of his friends that Savage was 
distressed, but because it was in reality very diffi- 
ctilf to preserve him long in ia state of ease. Il) 
supply him with money was a hopeless attempt; 
^r no soonei* did he see himself master of a sum 
flrtifflcient to set him free from care for a day, thah 
he became profuse and luxurious. When once he 
had ^fftered a tavern, or engaged in a scheme Of 
pleassure, he never retired till want of money obliged 
him to soirie new expedient. If he was entertained 
in'ia faftnily; niothing was any longer to be regarded 
thtere* %at amiuiements and jollity j wherever Sa- 
Va^eiitilfei^ed, he immediately expected tliat order 
and business should fiy b^fbr^e hitei, thai all shojuld 
tthrfifcifbhf^M'be^ left to hks^ard, ' ahii that ho *duU 
]»riiteiple »f *t>mei8tf(^ iharia^^iini^t should? 1l>e op- 
po«ted'to*44ri^c!it]f»tt6n, orintnideti^ Hii'^kiety! 
^ His dlstitlsies, Ootre^et ^ictive, never dejected 
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him ; in his lowesrt; state lie (wanted ti€|spi]^ to aft- 
sert the natural dimity of wit, ^ajod was al*ray* ready 
to repress that insdence whidh the ^^periority of 
fcMTtune incited^ and to trample on ittiat rapjatation 
which rose upon any other basis thatt tkit tof fiaeii* ;: 
lie never admitted any gross .^unitiarities, or sub- 
mitted to be treated otherwise than as an equal* 
Once, when he was without lodging, meat, ^ 
doth^ one of his friends, a man indeed not to- 
maijcable for moderaticm in his pro^efity, ld% a 
jnesssige, that he desired to see him about nine in 
the momiug. Savage knew that his intention y^m 
to assist him ; but was very much disgusted that 
he i^onld presume to prescribe the hour of his 
attendance, and,. I believe, refused to visit him, 
and rejected his kindness. 

The same invincible temper, whether £rmness 
or obstinacy, appeared in his conduct to the Lord 
.Tyrconnel, fr<^a whom he very frequently de- 
manded, that the allowance which was once psdd 
ibim should be restored ; but with whom he nev^er 
-appeared to entertain for a moment the tbougbt of 
soliciting a reconciliation, and wliom he treated at 
ionce with all the haughtiness erf superiority^ and 
all the bitterness of xesentment. He wrote to 
him, not in a style of supplication or re^^ect, but 
of reproach, menace, and contempt ; and appeared 
determined, if he ever regained his allowiancet to 
fhold it only by the right of conquest. ; 

As many more can discover that a man is xiche 
than that he in wdser than themselves, sapedority 
of understanding is not so readily acknowledged 
as that of fortune.; oior is that baughtiuess, wkich 



tlie con^oioasBass ^f gc^^iljf(^e$i,0cites/|)orae 
wit;^ t^e s^uioe sujbm^fi^ 03 tl)^ tyranny ^f ^^flu- 
^QfCjB; :an4 therefore Sf^v?^; jby ^i^serting ^i^ 
piaii9 to .^^ference and reg^d, ^sn^d by treatii^ 
jtho«^ 5¥ith coQtemFft, wbpi^a better ^tune a^- 
mal^ (to re|>€fl :9^nst him, did Qot fail to cajsie a 
gp^tiA^iivb^r }0f ep^foiies 19 the ^e;t:e^ dashes qf 
gj^9fi}ip^. Xbos^ wtbQ th^Qiighjt t^enM^vea i?ais^4 
0]^^is him by the ^d^ivntages of ^cbes, ,t^Uic4 fe» 
Ja^^qajifte tfeey ^pund np pcpjfeefttion firpm 1^ p^ft- 
4mK^ .o^f hi$ wit, Xh^e ^feo W€|i;e esteewe^ ^ 
<{bciir ^ritingfi feared hipi as ft critick» an4 jmalig^Ae^ 
kkm ,a9 a jitiv^, aud aiUppst aU Ifhe wi^Uer wits ;W;e^ 
M^ profespe^ eneipies. 

Among these Mr, Miller so far indulge ^is re- 
isentpient as to introduce h;iai m ?^ f^rce, apd direct 
^im ito be personM^d op the stage, in a dresj; liHp 
ibat<whic|}i b^ then wore; a mean insult, w^iqb 
^ly iq^inufiteid that §iavage had but one coat, a]^4 
avfclQh was tberefpi^e despised by him rather ^9Sf. 
Deaeated ; fpr^ though h^ wrote a lampoon again^ 
Miller, M never pr^ntpd it : and as no j^er^pcji:- 
^W i^ught to prosecute th^ revenge from whic^ 
jfibe per^$)fl[i who wjis injured desisted, I ^all pot 
p.i:5BS.e}:ve what Mr^ Ravage ftvppress^ j of which 
ifee jpub^iitiGiii woidd ipdeed hfave b^n ^ punirfir 
Hiteftt t(po,^seji^ei;e fiju" gp iflipptentan assault. 

Thje gregbt ba^dshipp <;>f ^verty were to Savage 
MM^itbe w^ant pf lodging fpr food, -bpt the neglect 
ftpfl x^ontepipt '\i^ich it drew uppn him. He com- 
j^ped tfxat, a^ hisjaffairs gi;ew.cleisperate, ;he foqp^ 
bis r^putattipn for qappcity visibly Recline j that . 
hj^ pj^niop ki ^queft^ipns pf ijril^cism >^raS;flo Ioi\ger 
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regarded when his coat was out of fashion ; and 
that those who, in the interval of his prosperity, 
were always encouraging him to great undertakings 
by encomiums on his genius and assurances of 
success, now received any mention of his designs 
with Coldness, thought that the subjects on which 
he proposed to write were very difficult, and were 
ready to inform him, that the event of a poem was 
uncertain, that >n author ought to employ much 
time in the consideration of his plan, and not pre- 
sume to sit down to write in consequence of a few 
cursory ideas, and a superficial knowledge ; diffi- 
culties were started on all sides, and he was no 
longer qualified for any performance but " The 
Volunteer Laureat." 

Yet even this kind of contempt never depressed 
him ; for he always preserved a steady confidence 
in his own capacity, and believed nothing above 
his reach which he should at any time earnestly 
endeavour to attain. He formed schemes of the 
same kind with regard to knowledge and to for- 
tune, and flattered himself with advances to be 
made in science, as with riches, to be enjoyed in 
some distant period of his life. For the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge he was indeed milch better 
qualified than for that of riches ; for he was natu- 
rally inquisitive, and desirous of the conversation 
of those from whom any information was to be ob- 
tained, but by no means solicitdus to improve 
those opportunities that were sometimes ofiered of 
raising his fortune ; and he was remarkably re- 
tentive of his ideas, which, when once he was in 
possession of them, rarely forsook him ; a qua- 
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lity which could never be communicated to hi$ 
money. : 

. While he was thus wearing out his life in ex^ 
pectation that the Queen would some time recol- 
lect her promise, he had recourse to the usual 
practice of writers, and published proposals fpr 
printing his works by subscription, to which he 
was encouraged by the success of many who had 
not a better right to the favour of the publick; 
but,, whatever was the reason, he did not find the 
world equally inclined to favour him ; and he ob- 
served, with some discontent, that, though he 
offered his works at half a guinea, he was able to 
procure but a small number in comparison with 
those who subscribed twice as much to Duck. 

Nor was it without indignation that he saw his 
proposals neglected by the Queen, who patronised 
Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited 
a competition, among those who attended the 
court, who should most promote his interest, and 
who should first offer a subscription. This was a 
distinction to which Mr. Savage made no scruple 
of asserting, that his birth, his misfortunes, atid 
his genius, gave a fairer title, than could be pleaded 
by him on whom it was conferred, 
t Savage^s applications were, however, not uni- 
versally unsuccessful ; for some of the nobility 
countenanced his design, encouraged his propo- 
sals, and subscribed with great liberality. He re- 
lated of the Duke of Chandos particularly, that, 
upon receiving his proposals, he [^sent him ten 
guineas. 

But the money which his subscriptions afforded 
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him was not less volatile than th4t which be rd 
ceived from his other schemes ; whenever a sub- 
scription was ptaid him, he went to a tavern j. and, 
8S money so collected is nec^ssai^ify received in 
small srnnSy he never was able to send his poAm^ 
to the press, but for many years continued his so* 
ficitation, and squandered whatever he obtained. 

The project of printing hfe wo:^ks was frequently 
revived; and, as his proposal grew obsolete, iilew 
ones Were printed with fresher dates. To forai 
schemes for the publication was one of his faivour^ 
ite ainitiseinents ; nor was he ever more at ease 
than when^ with any friend who readily fell-in 
with his schemes^ he was adjusting the prints 
forming the advertisements^ and regulating the 
dispersion of his new edition!, which he really in- 
tended mtae time to publish, and which, as iong 
is experienc€f had shown him the impossibility df 
printing the volume together, he at last deter* 
inined to divide' irtto weekly or hionthly numbers^ 
that the profits of the first might supply the ex- 
pen8:es of the next. 

Thus he spent his time in medn expedients and 
tormenting suspense, living for the greatest part 
in fear of prosecutions from his creditors, and con-^ 
sequently skulking in obscure parts of the toWn, 
of which he was no stranger to the remotest cor* 
ners. But wherever he came, his^ iddress secured 
him friends, whom his necessities sooii aliezmted ; 
s9b that fa6 had^ perhaps, a moi^e hunieroui ac- 
quaintance! than any man ever beforie attained, 
there being scarcely any person eminent, on any 
kccoiint to whwn hfe was not known, or whose cha- 



htcter he was not in some degree able to deli- 
neate. 

To the acquisition of this extensive acquaint- 
ance every circumstance of his Kfe contributed. 
He excelled in the arts of conversation, and there- 
fore willingly practised them. He had seldom any 
home, or even a lodging in which he could be pri^ 
vate ; and therefore was driven into publict- 
houses for the common conveniences of life and 
^pports of nature. He was always reacfy to com- 
ply with every invitation, having no employment 
to withhold him, and often no money to provide 
for himself; and by dining with one company, he 
never failed of obtaining an introduction into an- 
other. 

' Thus dissipated was his life, and thus casual his 
subsistence ; yet did not the distraction of his 
views hinder him from reflection, nor the uncer- 
tainty of his condition depress his gaiety. When 
he had wandered about without any fortunate ad- 
venture by which he was led into a tavern, he 
sometimes retired into the fields, and was able to 
employ his mind in study j^ to amuse it with pleasing 
imaginations ; and seldom appeared to be melan- 
choly, but when some sudden misfortune had just 
fallen upon him« and even then in a few moments 
he would disentan^e himself from his perplexity, 
adopt the subject of conversation, and apply his 
mind wholly to the objects that others presented 
to it. 

This life, unhappy as it may be already ima- 
gined, was yet imbittered, in 1738, with new cala- 
mities. The death of the Queen deprived him of 



all th^ . prop|>ects of [preferment with which he sa 
long entertained his imagination ; and, as Sir Ro- 
bert Walpoje had before given him reason to believe 
that he never intended the performance of his pro* 
mise, he was now abandoned again to fortune, 

Jle was, however, at that time supported hy a 
friend ; and as it was not his custom to look out 
for distant calamities, or to feel any other pain than 
that which forced itself upon his senses, he was 
not much afflicted at his loss, and perhaps com- 
forted himself that his pension would be now con*- 
tinned without the annual tribute of a panegyrick, 
, Another expectation contributed likewise to 
support him j he had taken a resolution to write 
a second tragedy upon the story of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, in which he preserved a few lines of his 
former play, but made a total alteration of the 
plan, added new incidents, and introduced new 
characters ; so that it was a new tragedy, not a 
revival of the former. 

Many of his friends blamed him for not making 
phoice of another subject ; but, in vindication of 
himself, he asserted, that it was not easy to find a 
better; and that he thought it his interest to ex-- 
tinguish the memory of the first tragedy, which he 
could only do by writing one less defective upon 
the same story; by which he should entirely de- 
feat the artifice of the bookseller^, who, after the 
^eath of any author of reputation, are always in» 
dustrious to swell his works, by uniting his worst 
productions with his best. 

In the execution of this scheme, however, he 
proceeded but slowly, and probably only employcfl 



hiaiself upon itn^hen Ke could find no otiier amuse- 
ment ; but he pleased himself with counting the 
profits, and perhaps imagined, that the theatrical 
reputation which he was about to acquire, would 
be equivalent to all that he had lost by the death 
of his patroness. 

He did not, in confidence of his approaching 
riches, neglect the measures proper to secure th^ 
continuapce of his pension, though some of his fa- 
vourers thought him culpable for omitting to write 
on her death ; but on her birth-day next year, he 
gave a proof of the solidity of his judgement, and 
the power of his genius. He knew that the track 
gf elegy had been so long beaten, that it was im. 
possible to travel in it without treading in the 
footsteps of those who had gone before him ; and 
that therefore it was necessary, that he might di- 
stinguish himself from the herd of encomiasts, to 
find out some new walk of funeral panegyrick, 
. This difficult task he performed in such a man- 
ner, that his poem may be justly ranked among 
the best pieces that the death of princes has pro- 
duced. By transferring the mention of her death 
to her birth^day, he has formed a happy combina- 
tion of topicks, which any other man would have 
thought it very difficult to connect in one view, 
but which he has united in such a manner, that 
the relation between them appears natural j and it 
may be justly said, that what no other man would 
have thought on, it now appears scarcely possible 
for any man to miss. 

-: The beauty of this peculiar combination of 
images is so masterly, that it is sufficient to set. this 
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poem above cen^e 'y and tHereford it is hot ise- 
cessary to mention many other delicate t(m(^tem 
which may be found in it, amd which would de-^ 
servedly be admired in any other performancer 

To these proofs of his genius maiy be added, 
from the same poem, an instance of his prudence, 
an excellence for which he was not so often distin- 
guished ; He does not forget to remind the king,: 
in tlie most delicate and artful manner, of den* 
tinning his pension. 

' With regard to the success of his address, he 
was for some time in suspense, but was in no great 
degree solicitous about it 'y and continued, his la^ 
bour upon his iiew tragedy with great tranquillity, 
till the friend who had for a considendile time sup^ 
ported him, removing his fistmily to another plac^ 
took occasion to dismiss hinu It then became ne^ 
cessary to inquire more diligently what was deter- 
mined in his affair, having reason to suspect that 
no great favour was intended him, because he had 
not received his pension at the usual time» ' 

It is said, that he did not take those methods of 
retrieving his inter^t, whidi were most likely to 
succeed ; and some of those who were employed 
in the Exchequer, cautioned him against too much 
violence in his proceedings : but Mr. Savage, who 
seldom regulated his conduct by the advice c^ 
others, gave way to his passion, and demottd^ of 
Sir Robert Walpole, at his levee, the reawti of the 
distinction that was made between him and the 
other pensioners of the Queen, with a degree erf 
roughness which perhaps determined him to with- 
draw what had been o£dy delayed* 



Whatevei' was the crime of which he waaac^ 
ensed or mispectedy and whatever inflaence w*i 
entiployed against hiln^ he received soon after an 
account that took from him aU hopes of training 
bis pension ; and he had now no prospect of ^iA}* 
gistence but from his play, and he knew no w«y of 
living for the time required to finish it* 

So pecuKar were the misfortunes of this man, 
deprived of an estate and title by a partieulair kw, 
exposed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded 
by d mother of a fortune which his father had 
allotted Mm, he entered the world without a 
friettd j and though his abilities forced themselves 
into esteem and reputation, he was never able to 
obtain any real aidvantage, and whatever prospects 
arose, were always intercepted as he began to apt 
proach them. The King's intentions in his favour 
were frustrated j his dedication to the prince^ 
Whose generosity on every other occasion was 
ethinent, procured him no reward; Sir Robert 
Walpole, who valued himself upon keeping his 
promise to others, broke it to hirti without regret ; 
and the bounty^ of the Queen was, after her death, 
withdrawn from hini, and from him only. 

Sudb were his misfortunes, which yet he bore, 
not only with decency^ but with cheerfulness; 
lior Was his gaiety clouded even by his last dis- 
apipointments^ Plough he was in a short time 
reduded to the low^t degree of distress, and 
often wanted both lodging and food. At this 
tinie he gave another instance of the insurmount- 
able obstinacy of hi» spirit : his clothes were worn 
imti ^^^ he received notice, that at. a co&&- 
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house some clothes and linen were left for him : 
the person who sent them did not, I believe, in- 
form him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 
might spare the perplexity of acknowledging the 
benefit ; but though the offer was so far generous, 
it was made with some neglect of ceremonies, 
which Mn Savage so much resented, that he 
refused the present, and declined to enter the 
house till the clothes that had been designed for 
him were taken aw^. 

His distress was now publickly known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert 
some measures for his relief; and one of them 
wrote a letter to him, in which he expressed his 
concern "for the miserable withdrawing of his 
pension;" and gave him hopes, that in a short 
time he should find himself supplied, with a com- 
petence, "without any dependence on those. little 
creatures which we are pleased to call the Great." 

The scheme proposed for this happy and inde- 
pendent subsistence was, that he ^ should retire 
into Wales, and receive an allowance of fifty 
pounds a year, to be raised by a subscription, on 
which he was to live privately in a cheap place, 
without aspiring any more to afiluence, or having 
any farther care of reputation. 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly accepted, though 
with intentions very different from those of his 
friends; for they proposed that he should con- 
tinue an exile from London for ever, and i^end 
all the remaining part of his life at Swansea ; but 
he designed only to take the opportunity, which 
their scheme offered him, of retreating for a short 
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time, that he might prepare his play for the staige, 
and his other works for the press, and then to 
return to London to exhibit his tragedy, and live 
upon the profits of his own labour. 

With regard to his works, he proposed very 
great improvements, which would have required 
much time, or great application ; and, when he 
had finished them, he designed to do justice to 
his subscribers, by publishing them according to 
his proposals. 

As he was ready to entertain himself with future 
pleasures, he had planned out a scheme of life for 
the country, of which he had no knowledge but 
from pastorals and songs. He imagined that he 
should be transported to scenes of flowery felicity, 
like those which one poet has reflected to another ; 
and had projected a perpetual round of innocent 
pleasures, of which he suspected no interruption 
from pride, or ignorance, or brutality. 

With these expectations he was so enchanted, 
that when he was once gently reproached by a 
friend for submitting to live upon a subscription, 
and advised rather by a resolute exertion of his 
abilities to support himself, he could not bear to 
debar himself from the happiness which was to be 
found in the calm of a cottage, or lose the oppor- 
tunity of listening, without intermission, to the 
melody of the nightingale, which he believed was 
to be heard from every bramble, and which he did 
not fail to mention as a very important part of the 
happiness of a country life. \ 

While this scheme was ripening, his friends di- 
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jreoted Mm tp t^ a lo^ngin thelib^rti^s of tbe 
^oet, th^t be mig^t jbe secure fxQtn bis creators, 
<a»4 fle«it him eivery Monday a guinea, syWcb he 
commonly speiit bi^ne the next mionMl^f and 
iru^tedf al^er his usual mmiy^r^ the remaining 
|)art of (the week to the bdwnjky crffOTtwie. 

He «ow begau very sensibly to feel .tiwe miseries 
<of dependence. Tho^ by ^booj he w*s ita be 
(Supported, began to prescribe to him witih ;an air 
of authority, which he knew not how decendy to 
T6$e^t» nor patiently to bear; aud he soon dis- 
icovered, from the conduct of most ,of his sub- 
scribers, that he was yet in the hands (rf ^* litlilie 
creatures/' 

Of the insc^ence that he was obliged to suffer, 
^ gave many instances, of which none appeared 
to raise his ind^nation to a greater hdght, than 
:the method which was taken of furjsiislung him 
with clothes. Instead of consulting bim, and al- 
Jowxng him to Sjend a tailor his orders ^r what 
they thought proper to allow him, they propoa^ 
.to send for a tailor to take his measure, and th^i 
to consult how they should equip him. 

This treatment wa^ not very delicate, nor was 
it (Such 3fi Savage's huinanity would have sug- 
-gested to him ^9 a like occasi(Hi; but it had 
scarcely d^eirved mention, bad it wrt, by affeetiipg 
him m an uncQi^mon degree, ^bown the pecu- 
Iliwity of his cb^iracten Upon ^hearing t^e d^$ign 
4hat .was formed, he came to the lodging of a 
friend with the most violent agonies of rage ; and, 
-being .asked what it could be that gave him such 



disfcurb^tmse, he neplied with the utnuMt vehemence 
of indignation, " That they had sent for a tstitlor to 
measure him/' 

. How the aife-ir ended was jiever inquired, for 
&ar of renewing his uneasiness. It is {nrobable 
that, upon recollection, be submitted with a good 
^graise to witat he could not avoid, and that he dis- 
cov^€4 no jt^sentment where he had no power. 

He was, however, not humbled to implicit and 
universal compliance ; for when the ^ntleman, 
irho had first informed him of the demgn to sup- 
peat him by a subscription^ attempted to procure 
-a reconciliation with the LordftTyrcoimeJ, he could 
by no means be prevaUed upon to comply with the 
measures that were proposed. 

A letter was written for him* to Six William 

. X^mon^ to prevail upon him to interpose his good 

.offices with Lord Tyrconnel,in which he aoUciteii 

.Sir William's aaaistance " for a man who really 

needed it as much as any man could well do ;" 

and informed him, that he w^ retiring *^ for ever 

to a place where he should no more tr gsubUe his 

relatioQs, friends, or enemies ;" he confessed^ that 

bis passiion bad betrayed him to some conduct, 

with regard to Lord Tyrconnel, for which be 

could not but heartily ask bis pardon; and asibe 

imagined Lord TyrconnePs passion might /he yet 

so high) that he would not "receive a letter ihwn 

.him," begged thatt Sir William would endeavour 

to isoften him ; and expressed his hopes that he 

wpuld comply with this request, and that "ao 

* By Mr. Pope. 
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small a relation would not harden his heart against 
him." 

That any man should presume to dictate a 
letter to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. 
Savage; and therefore he was, before he had 
opened it, not much inclined to approve it. . But 
when he read it, he found it contained senti^ 
ments entirely opposite to his own, and, as he 
asserted, to the truth; and therefore, instead of 
copying it, wrote his friend a letter full of mascu- 
line resentment and warm expostulations. He 
very justly obseived, that the style was too sup- 
plicatory, and the Tepresentation too abject, and 
that he ought at least to have made him complain 
with " the dignity of a gentleman in distress." 
He declared that he would not write the para- 
graph in which he^was to ask Lord Tyrconners 
pardon ; for, " he despised his |)ardon, and there- 
fore could not heartily, and would not hypocriti- 
cally, ask it." He remarked that his friend made 
a very unreasonable distinction between himself 
and him ; for, says he, " when you mention men 
of high rank in your own character," they are 
** those little creatures whom we are pleased to 
call the Great;" but when you address them "in 
mine," no servility is sufficiently humble. He 
then with propriety explained the ill consequences 
which might be expected from such a letter, 
which his relations would print in their own de- 
fence, and which would for ever be produced as a 
full answer to all that he should allege against 
them ; for he always intended to publish a minute 
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account of^ the treatment which he had received. 
It is to be remembered, to the honour of the 
gentleman by whom this letter was drawn up, 
that he yielded to Mr. Savage's reasons, and 
agreed that it ought to be suppressed. 

After many alterations and delays, a subscrip- 
tion was at length raised, which did not amount 
to fifty pounds a year, though twenty were paid 
by one gentleman*; such was the generosity of 
mankind, that what had been done by a player 
without solicitation, could not now be effected by 
application and interest ; and Savage had a great 
number to court and to obey for a pension less 
than that which Mrs. Oldfield paid him without 
exacting any servilities. 

Mr. Savage, however, was satisfied, and willing 
to retire, and was convinced that the allowance, 
though scanty, would be more than sufficient for 
him, being now determined to commence a rigid 
economist, and to live according to the exact 
rules of frugality ; for nothing was in his opinion 
more contemptible than a man, who^ when he 
knew his income, exceeded it ; and yet he con- 
fessed, that instances of such folly were too com- 
mon, and lamented that some men were not to be 
trusted with their own money. 

Full of these salutary resolutions, he left London 
in July 1739, having taken leave with great ten- 
derness of his friends, and parted from the author 
of this narrative with tears in his eyes. He was 
furnished with fifteen g^iineas, and informed, tliat 

* Mr. l*ope. 
VOL. II. ' C C 
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they would be sufficient^ not only for the expense 
of his journey^ but for his support in Wales for 
some time; and that there remained but little 
more of the first collection. He promised a strict 
adherence to his maxims of parsimony, and went 
away in the stage-coach ; nor did his friends ex- 
pect to hear from him till he informed them of 
bis arrival at Swansea. 

But when they least expected, arrived a letter 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in 
which he sent them word, that he was yet upon 
the road, and without money ; and that he there- 
fore could not proceed without a remittance. They 
then sent him the money that was in their hands, 
with which he was enabled to reach Bristol, from 
whence he was to go to Swansea by water. 
/ At Bristol he found an embargo laid upon the 
shipping, so that he could not immediately obtain 
a passage; and being therefore obliged to stay 
there some time, he with his usual felicity ingra- 
tiated himself with many of the principal in- 
habitants, was invited to their houses, distinguished 
at their publick feasts, and treated with a regard 
that gratified his vanity, and therefore easily en- 
gaged his affection. 

He began very early after his retirement to 
complain of the conduct of his friends in London, 
and irritated many of them so much by his letters, 
that they withdrew, however honourably, their 
contributions ; and it is believed, that little more 
was paid him than the twenty pounds a year, 
which were allowed him by the gentleman ^ho 
proposed the subscription. 
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' After some stay at Bristol he retired to Swansea^ 
the ' place originall J proposed for his residence, 
where he lived about 4 year, very much dissatis- 
fied with the diminution of his salary; but con- 
tracted, as in other places, acquaintance with 
those who were most distinguished in that country, 
among whom he has celebrated Mn Powel and 
Mrs. Joties, by some verses which he inserted in 
The Gentleman's Magazine "*. 

Here he cmnpleted bis tragedy, o£ which tw<l> 
acts were wanting when he left London; and 
was desirous- of ooming to town, ta bring it upon 
the stage* This design was very warmly opposed j 
Wfid he was advised, by his chief benefactor, to 
pat it into die hands of Mr. Thomson and Mr: 
Mallet^ that it might be fitted for the stage, and 
to allow fais friends toi receive the profits, out of 
w&ich amu ammal pension should be paid. him. 

Thid' jitoposal he rented witti the utmost conv 
teoqptj: He > was by n^y lueans convinced that the 
jadgettneiit of tbosey to> whom he wa^ required to 
. submit j was superioi; to his own. He was now 
determined, as be eoLpressed it, to be ''no longer 
kepA in.leading^strings,'' and had no elevated idea 
of " his bounty, who proposed to peMion him out 
of the profits of his^own labours." 

( He rattempted in Wales to promote a subeciip^ 
tMn for his works, mnd had once hopes of success ; 
but iu a short time afterwards formed a resolution 
of leaving that part of the country, to which be 
thought it not reasonable to be confined, for the 

. . « Prmted in the lAte collection. 

C C 2 
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gratification of those, who, having promised him a 
liberal income, had no sooner banished him to a 
remote corner, than they reduced his allowance 
to a salary scarcely equal to the necessities of life. 

His resentment of this treatment, which, in his 
own opinion at least, he had not deserved, was 
such, that he broke off all correspondence with 
most of his contributors, and appeared to. ccm- 
sider them as persecutors and oppressors ; and in 
the latter part of his life declared, that their 
condpct toward him since his departure from 
London ''had been perfidiousness improving oil 
perfidiousness, and inhumanity on inhumanity/' . 

It is not to be supposed, that the necessities of 
Mr. Savage did not sometimes incite him to sa- 
tirical exaggerations of the behaviour of those by 
whom he thought himself reduced to them. But 
it must be granted, that the diminution. o£ his 
allowance was a great hardship, and that those 
who withdrew their subscription from a msm, 
who, upon the faith of their promise, had gone 
into a kind of banishment, and abandoned all 
those by whom he had been before relieved in 
his distresses, will find it no easy task to vindicate 
their conduct. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps justly, that he 
was petulant and contemptuous ; that he more 
frequently reproached his subscribers for not giving 
him more, than thanked them for what he re- 
ceived ; but it is to be remembered, that his con- 
duct, and this is the worst charge that can be 
drawn up against him, did them no real injury, 
and that it therefore ought rather to have been 
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pitied than resented ; at least, the resentment it 
might provoke ought to have been generous and 
manly ; epithets which his conduct will hardly 
deserve that starves the man whom he has per- 
suaded to put himself into his pow6r. 

It might have been reasonably demanded by 
Savage, that they should, before they had taken 
away what they promised, have replaced him in 
his former state, that they should have taken ho 
advantages from the situation to which the ap- 
pearance of their kindness had reduced him, and 
that he should have been recalled to London be- 
fore he was abandoned. He might justly repre- 
sent, that he ought to have been considered as a 
lion in the toils, and demand to be released before 
the dogs should be loosed upon him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to release himself, 
and, with an intent to return to London, went to 
Bristol, where a repetition of the kindness which 
he had formerly found, invited him to stay. He 
was not only caressed and treated, but had a col- 
lection made for him of about thirty pounds, with 
which it had been happy if he had immediately 
departed for London ; but his negligence did not 
suffer him to consider, that such proofs of kind- 
ness, were not often to be expected, and that this 
ardour of benevolence was in a great degree the 
€flbct of novelty, and might, probably, be every 
day less; and therefore he took no care to im- 
prove the happy time, but was encouraged by one 
favour to hope for another, till at length generosity 
was exhausted, and officiousness wearied. 

Another part of his misconduct was the practice 
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of prolonging his visits to unseasonable hoArs; atid 
disconcerting all the fatniHes into which he Was 
admitted. This was an error in a place of ccttn* 
merce» which all the charms of his conyersation 
could not compensate; for what txader would 
purchase such airy satisfaction by the loss of 
solid gain, which must be the consequence trf" 
midnight merriment, as those hours which, were 
gained at night were generally lost in the morn- 
ing? 

I Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiosity of the: in- 
habitants was gratified, found the number of his 
fiiends daily decreasing, perhaps without suspects 
iiag for what reason their conduct was altered; 
&r he still continued to birass, with his nocturnal 
intrusions, those that yet countenanced Inm^ai^ 
^dmittied him to their, houses. . 
^ But h?: did not sp^d all the time- of bis re- 
sidence at Bristol in visits^ or at ta/verAa^ for he 
sometimes returned to his studies, and bcgaai se- 
veral consideriable designs. When he felt: an in^ 
clination to write, he always retired from the 
knowledge of bis friends, and lay hid in an bb* 
scur6 part of the suburbs, till he found himsdbf 
again desirous of company, to which it is Ukely 
that intervals of absence made him.moce weloome* 
He was always full, of .his design of xetuming to 
London, to bring his tragedy upon the stage ; btfll 
having neglected to depart with the imoney tiiat 
was raised for him, he could not afterwards px^ 
cure a, sum sufficient to defray the expenstes of bis. 
journey; nor perhaps would a fresh supply have 
bad any other effect tban,_by putting immediate 
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pleasures into his power, to have driven the 
thoughts of his journey out of his mind. 

While he wa9 thus spending the day in con- 
triving a scheme for the morrow, distress stole 
upon him by imperceptible degrees. His con- 
duct had already wearied some of those who weire 
at first enamoured of his conversation ; but he. 
might, perhaps, still have devolved to others, 
whom he might have entertained with equal suc- 
cess, had not the decay of his clothes made it 
no longer consistent with their vanity do admit 
him to their tables^', or to associate with him in 
publick places. He now began to find every man 
from home at whose house he called; and was 
therefore no longer able to procure the necessaries 
of life, but wandered about the town, slighted 
and neglected, in quest of a dinner, which he did 
not always obtain. 

To complete his misery, he was pursued by the 
officers for small debts which he had contracted ; 
and was therefore obliged to withdraw from the 
small number of friends from whom he had still 
reason to hope for favours. His custom was to 
lie in bed the greatest part of the day, and to get 
out in the dark with the utmost privacy, and, 
after having paid his visit, return again before 
morning to his lodging, which was in the garret 
of an obscure inn. 

Being thus excluded on one hand, and confined 
on the other, he suffered the utmost extremities 
of poverty, and often fasted so long that he \^as 
seized with faintness, and had lost his appetite, not 
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being able to bear the smell of meat till the 
action of his stomach was restored by a cordial. 

In this distress, he received a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided 
himself a decent coat, and determined to go to 
London^ but unhappily spent his money at a fa- 
vourite tavern. Thus was he again confined to 
Bristol, where he was every day hunted by bailiffs. 
In this exigence he once more found a friend, 
who sheltered him in his house, though at the 
usual inconveniences with which his company was 
attended; for he could neither be persuaded to go 
to bed in the night, nor to rise in the day. 

It is observable, that in these various scenes of 
misery he was always disengaged and cheerful: he 
at some times pursuied his studies, and at others 
continued or enlarged his epistolary correspond- 
ence ; nor was he ever so far dejected as to en- 
deavour to procure an increase of his allowance 
by any other methods than accusations and re- 
proaches. 

Hehadnow nolongeranyhopes of assistance from 
his friends at Bristol, who as merchants, and by 
consequence sufficiently studious of profit, cannot 
be supposed to have looked with much compassion 
upon negligence and extravagance, or to think 
any excellence equivalent to a fault of such con- 
sequence as neglect of economy. It is naturals 
imagine, that many of those, who would have 
relieved his real wants, were discouraged from the 
exertion of their benevolence by observation of 
the use which was made of their favours, and 
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conviction that relief would be only momentary, 
and that the same necessity would quickly return. 

At last he quitted the house of his friend, and 
returned to his lodgings at the inn, still intending 
to set out in a few days for London ; but on the 
10th of January, 1742-3, having been at supper 
with two of his friends, he was at his return to his 
lodgings arrested for a debt of about eight pounds, 
which he owed at a coffee-house, and conducted 
to the house of a sheriff's oflScer. The account 
which he gives of this misfortune, in a letter to 
one of the gentlemen with whom he had supped, 
is too remarkable to be omitted. 

** It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I 
spent yesterday's evening with you j because the 
hour hindered me from entering on my new lodg- 
ing ; however, I have now got one, but such an 
one as I believe nobody would choose. 

"I was arrested at the suit of Mrs. Read, just as 
I was going up stairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; 
but taken in so private a manner, that I believe 
nobody at the White Lion is apprised of it: 
though I let the oflScers know the strength, or 
rather weakness, of my pocket, yet they treated 
me with the utmost civility; and even when they 
conducted me to confinement, it was in such a 
manner, that I verily believe I could have escaped, 
wHich I would rather be ruined than have done, 
notwithstanding the whole amount of my finances 
was but threepence hal^enny. 

•* In tiie first place, I must insist, that you will 
industriously conceal this from Mrs. S— - — s, be- 
cause I would not have her good-nature suffer 
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that pain, which, I know, she would be ^pt to feel 
cm this occasion. 

" Next, I conjure you, dear Sir, by all the ties 
of friendship) by no means to have one uneasy 
thought on my account; but to have the same 
pleasantry of countenance, and unruffled serenity 
of mind, which (God be pjraised 1) I have in this, 
and have had in a much severer calamity. Fur- 
thermore, I charge you, if you value my friend- 
ship as truly as I do yours, not to lutter, or even 
harbour, the least resentment against Mrs. Read« 
I believe she has ruined me, but I freely forgive 
her; and (though I will never more have any 
intimacy with her) I would, at a due distance, 
rather do her an act of good, than ill will. Lastly, 
(pardon the expression) I absolutely command you 
not to offer me any pecuniary assistance, nor to at- 
tempt getting me any from any one of your friends. 
At another time, or on any oUier oecasion, you 
may, dear friend, be well assured, I would rather 
write to you in the submissive style of a request, 
than that of a peremptory command. 

** However, that my truly valuable fiicnd may 
not think I am too proud to ask a favouir, let me 
intreat you to let me have your boy tp attend me 
for this day, not only for the sake of saving me the 
expense of porters, but for the delivery of some 
letters to people whose names I would not hMfHi 
known to strangers. 

" The civil treatment I have thus far met from 
those whose prisoner I am, makes me thankful to 
the Almighty, that though he has thought fit to 
visit me (on my birth-night) with affliction, yet 
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(such is his great goodness!) my affliction is not 
without alleviating circumstances. I murmur not j 
but; am all resignation to the divine will. As to 
the world, J hope that I shall be endued by 
Heaven with that presence of mind, that serene 
dignity in misfortune, that constitutes the cha.- 
raoter of a true nobleman ; a dignity far beyond 
that of coronets ; a nobility arising from the just 
principles of philosophy, refined and exalted by 
those of Christianity.'* 

He continued five days at the officer's, in hopes 
that he should be able to procure bail, and avoid 
the necessity of going to prison* The state in 
which he passed his time, and the treatment which 
he received, are very justly expressed by him in a 
letter which he wrote to a friend : M The whole 
day,'* says he, **has been employed in various 
people's filling my head with thei^: foolish chi- 
merical systems, which has obliged me coolly (as 
far as nature will admit) to digest, and accom-r 
modate myself to every different person's way of 
thinking; huiTied from one wild system to anotheri 
till it has quite made a chaos of my imagination, 
^ and nothing done—promised— disappointed-^or^ 
' dered to send, every hour, from one part of the 
town to the other." 

When his friends, who had hitherto caressed 
and applauded, found that to give bail and pay 
the debt was the samci they all refused to pre- 
serve^ him from a prison at the expense of eight 
pounds: and therefore, after having been for some 
time at the officer's house " at an immense ex- 
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petise,'* as he observes in his letter, he was at 
length removed to Newgate. 

^This expense he was enabled to support by the 
generosity of Mr. Nash at Bath, who, upon re- 
ceiving from him an account of his condition, 
immediately sent him five guineas, and promised 
to promote his subscription at Bath with all his 
interest. 

By his removal to Newgate, he obtained at least 
a freedom from suspense, and rest from the dis- 
turbing vicissitudes of hope and disappointment : 
he now found that his friends were only com- 
panions, who were willing to share his gaiety, but 
not to partake of his misfortunes; and therefore 
he no longer expected any assistance from them. 

It must, however, be observed of one gentle- 
man, that he offered to release him by paying the 
debt: but that Mr. Savage would not consent, I 
suppose, because he thought he had before been 
too burthensome to him. 

He was offered by some of his friends that a 
collection should be made for his enlargement; 
but he "treated the proposal,** and declared^ 
" he should again treat it, with disdain. As to 
.writing any mendicant letters, he had too high a 
spirit, and determined only to write to some mi- 
nisters of state, to try to regain his pension/' 

He continued to complain f of those that htSt 
sent him into the country, and objected to them, 

* In a letter after his confinement, 
f Letter, Jan. 15. 
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that he had " lost the profits of his play, which 
had been finished three years;" and in another let- 
ter declares his resolution to publish a pamphlet, 
that the world might know how "he had been 
used/' 

This pamphlet was never written; for he in a 
very short time recovered his usual tranquillity, 
an4 cheerfully applied himself to more inoflfensive 
studies, He^^indeed steadily, declared, that he was 
promised a yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and 
ne^er received half the sum; but he seemed to 
resign himself to that as well as to other mis^ 
fortunes, and lose the remembrance of it in his 
amusements and employments. 

The cheerfulness with which he bore his con- 
finement appears from the following letter, which 
he wrote January the 30th, to one of- his friends 
in London. 

" I now write to you from my confinement in 
Newgate, where I have been ever since Monday 
last was se'nnight, and where I enjoy myself with 
much more tranquillity than I have known for 
upwards of a twelvemonth past; having a room 
entirely to myself, and pursuing the amusement of 
my poetical studies, uninterrupted, and agreeable 
to my mind. I thank the Almighty, I am now 
all collected in myself; and, though my person is 
4!l confinement, my mind can expatiate on ample 
and useful subjects with all the freedom imaginable. 
I am nqw more conversant with the Nine than 
ever, and if, instead of a Newgate-bird, I may be 
allowed to J)e a bird of the Muses, I assure you. 
Sir, I sing very freely in my cage; sometimes in- 
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deed in the plaintive notes of the nigfatiiigale ; 
but at others, in the cheerful strains of the lark/' 

In another letter he observes, that he ranges 
from one subject to another, witliout confining 
himself to any particular task j and 'that he was 
employed one week upon one attempt, and the 
next upon another. 

' Surely the fortitude of this man deserves^ at 
leasti to be mentioned with applause; and^ what* 
ever faults may be ixapvted to him, the virtue of 
suflEesing well cannot be denied him. The two 
powers which, in the opinion of Epictetus, con- 
stituted a wise nuin^ are those of bearings and 
forbearing, which it cannot indeed be affirmed to 
have been equally possessed by Savage ; and indeed 
the want of one obliged him very frequently to 
practise the other. 

He was treated by Mr. Dagge, the keeper rf 
the prison, with grea4^ humanity; was supported 
by him at hia own table, without auy certainty of 
recompence; had a room to himself^ to which he 
could M any time retire fram all disturbance; was 
idlowed to stand ai the door of the prison^ and 
sometimes taken out into the fields*; so thsd; he 
suffered fewer hardships in prison than he had 
been accustomed to undergo in the greatest part 
of his life. 

The keeper did not confine his benevolence te 
^ gentle execution of his office, but made sdme 
overtures to the creditor for his rekase^ though 
without efiect j and continued, during the whole 

• 
* See this coAftrnied, Gent, Mag. vol. tVII. 11 40. 
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time of his imprisonment, to treat him with the 
utmost tenderness and civility. 

Virtue is undoubtedly most laudable in that 
state which makes it most difficult; and therefore 
the humanity of a gaoler certainly deserves this 
public attestation ; and the man, whose heart has 
not been hardened by such an employment, may 
be justly proposed as a pattern of benevolence. 
If an inscription was once engraved ** to the ho- 
nest Idl-gatherer,'* less honours ought not to be 
paid ** to the tender gaoler." 

Mr. Savage very frequently received visits, and 
sometimes presents, from his acquaintances ; but 
they did not amount to a subsistence, for the 
greater part of which he was indebted to the 
generosity of this keeper; but these favours, how- 
ever they might endear to him the particular 
persons from whom he received them, were very 
far from impressing upon his mind any advan- 
tageous ideas of the people of Bristol, and there- 
fore he thought he could not more properly 
employ himself in prison, than in writing a poem 
called " London and Bristol delineated*." 

When he had brought this poem to its present 
state, which, without considering the chasm, is 
not perfect, he wrote ta London an account of his 
design, and informed his friend f, that he was de- 
termined to print it with his name ; but enjoined 
him not to communicate his intention to his Bristol 

* The Author preferred this title to that of " London and 
Bristol compared ;" whiqh, when he began the piece, he intended 
to prefix to it. 

t This friend was Mr. Cave the printer. 
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acquaintance. The gentleman, surprised at his 
resolution, endeavoured to persuade him from 
publishing it, at least from prefixing his name; 
and declared, that he could not reconcile the in- 
junction of secrecy with his resolution to own it 
at its first appearance. To this Mr. Savage re- 
turned an answer agreeable to his character, in 
the following terms : 

" I received yours this morning ; and not with- 
out ^little surprise at the contents. To answer a 
question with a question, you ask me concerning 
London and Bristol, why will I add delineated ? 
Why did Mr. Woolaston add the same word to his 
Religion of Nature ? I suppose that it was his 
will and pleasure to add it in his case: and it is 
mine to do so in my own. You are pleased to tell 
me, that you understand not why secrecy is en- 
joined, and yet I intend to set my name to it. My 
answer is — 1 have my private reasons, which I am 
not obhged to explain to any one. You doubt my 
friend Mi*. S— — * would not approve of it^ — And 
what is it to me whether he does or not ? Do you 
imagine that Mr. S — ^ — is to dictate to me ? If 
any man who calls himself my friend should as- 
sume such an air, I would spurn at his friendship 
with contempt. You say, I seem to think so by 
not letting him know it — And suppose I do, what 
then? Perhaps I can give reasons for that d|^ 
approbation, very foreign from what you woidd 
imagine. You go on in saying, Suppose I should 
not put my name to it — My answer is^ that I will 

• 

* Mr, Strong, of the Post-office. 
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not suppose any such thing, being determined to 
the contrary: neither, Sir, would I have you sup- 
pose^ that I applied to you for want of another 
press : nor would I have you imagine, that I owe 
Mr. S obligations which I do not.** 

Such was his imprudence, and such his obstinate 
adherence to his own resolutions, however absurd ! 
A prisoner ! supported by charity ! and, whatever 
insults he might have received during the latter 
part of his stay at Bristol, ouce caressed, esteemedf 
and presented with a liberal collection, he could 
forget on a sudden his danger and his obligations, 
to gratify the petulance of his wit, or the eager- 
ness of his resentment, and publish a satire, by 
which he might reasonably expect that he should 
alienate those who then supported him, and pro- 
voke those whom ^e could neither resist nor 
escape. 

This resrfution, ifrom the execution of which it 
is probable that only his death could have hindered 
him, is sufficient to show, how much he dis- 
regarded all considerations that opposed hi^ pre- 
sent passions, and how readily he hazarded all 
future advantages for any immediate gratifications. 
Whatever was his predominant inclination, neither 
hope nor fear hindered him from complying with 
it ; nor had opposition any other effect than to 
Iwighten his ardour, and irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid aside, while 
he was employed in soliciting assistance from 
several great persons ; and one interruption suc- 
ceeding another, hindered him from supplying 

VOL. II. D D 
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the chasm, and perhaps frpoii c^touchip^ the other 
parts, which he can hardly be iinagiDed to have 
ioished iu his owu opinioa i for it is very m^equal, 
and some of the lines are rather, inserted to rhyme 
to others, than to support or improve the senae^ 
but the first and last parts are worked up wth 
great spirit and elegance. . . . : 

His time was spent in the prison for the most 
part in study, or in receiving visits j but som^tiioes 
he descended to lower amusements, and diverted 
himself in the kitchen with the conversation of 
the criminals ; for it was not pleasing to him to 
be much without company; and, though h^ was 
very capable of a judicious choice, he was often 
contented with the first that offered ; for this he 
was sometimes reproved by his friends, who found 
him surrounded with felons ; but the reproof was 
on that, as on other occasions, thrown .away; he 
continued to gratify himself, and to set very little 
value on the opinion of others. 

But here, as in every pther scene of his life, he 
made use of such c^portunities as occurred of 
benefiting those who were more miserable than 
himself, and was always ready to perform any 
office of humanity to his fellow-*prisoners. 

He had now ceased from corresponding with 
any of his subscribers except one, who yet con-* 
tinned to remit him the twenty pounds a year wh}(i|i 
be had promised him, and by whom it way ex- 
pected that he would have been in a very short 
time enlarged, because he had directed tl^ keeper 
to inquire after the state of his debts. 



. Hcwever, he took etere to center hi&^ttlinie ac- 
cording to the forms of the court**, that the 
creditor might be obliged to make him some a)- 
lowance^ if he was oontiaued a prisoner, and, 
vAken on that occasion he appeaired in the hall, 
was treated 'with very unusual respect. 

But the resentment of the city was afterwards 
liaised by some accounts that had been ^read of 
the satfre ; and he was informed that some oftke 
merchants intended to pay the allowance which 
•tiie law required, and to detain him a prisoner at 
thek own expense. This he treated as an empty 
menace^ and perhaps might have hastened the 
publication, only to show how much he was su- 
perior to their insults, had not all his schemes been 
suddenly destroyed. 

When he had been six months in prison, he 
received from one of his friends, t in whose kind- 
ness he had the greatest confidence, and on whose 
assistance he chiefly depended, a letter, that con- 
tained a charge of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn 
fop im such terms as sudden resentment dictated. 
Henley, in one of his advertisements, had men- 
tioned " Pope's treatment of Savage.'' This was 
supposed by Pope to be the consequence of a 
ieoittpjaint made by Savage to Henley, and was 
"therefore mentioned by him with much rcsent- 
sismni. Mr. Savage returned a very solemn pro^ 
testation of ihis innocence^but however appeared 
' A ' » , ' -' 

* See Gent Mag. vol.,LVIL 1040.^ ,^ 

t Mr. Pope. See some extracts of letters from that gentle- 
man to and concerning Mr. Savage^ in Ruffhead^s Life of Pope, 
p. 50^. 
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much distiN*bed at the accusation. Some days 
afterwards he was seized with a pain in his back 
and side, which, as it was not violent, was not 
suspected to be dangerous; but growing daily 
more languid and dejected, on the 25th of July 
he confined himself to his room, and a fever 
seized his spirits. The symptoms grew every 
day more formidable, but his condition did not 
enable him to procure any assistance. The last 
time that the keeper saw him was on July the 
Si St, 1743; when Savage, seeing him at his bed- 
side, said, with an uncommon earnestness, "I 
have something to say to you. Sir:'* but, after a 
pause, moved his hand in a melancholy manner ; 
and, finding himself unable to recollect what he 
was going to communicate, said, " 'Tis gone !*' 
The keeper soon after left him; and the next 
^ftorning he died. He was buried in the church- 
yard of St. Peter, at the expense of the keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, 
a man equally distinguished by his virtues and 
vipes ; and at once remarkable for his weaknesses 
and abilities. 

He was of a middle stature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long visage, coarse features, and melancholy 
aspect ; of a grave and manly deportment, a so- 
lemn dignity of mien, but which, upon a nearer 
^quaintance, softened into an engaging easiows 
of manners. His walk was slow, and his ^oice 
tremulous and mournful. He was easily excited 
to smiles, but very seldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigprous 
and active. His judgement was accurate, his 
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apprehension quick, and his memory so tenacious, 
that he was frequently observed to know what he 
had learned from others, in a short time, better 
than those by whom he was informed ; and could 
frequently recollect incidents, with all their com^ 
bination of circumstances, which few would have 
regarded at the present time, but which the 
quickness of his apprehension impressed upon 
him. He had the art of escaping from his own 
reflections, and accommodating himself to every 
new scene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of 
his knowledge, compared with the small time 
A^rhich he spent in visible endeavours to acquire it. 
He mingled in cursory conversation with the same 
steadiness of attention as others apply to a lecture; 
and amidst the appearance of thoughtless gaiety, 
lost no new idea that was started, nor any hint 
that could be improved. He had therefore made 
in coffee-houses the same proficiency as others 
in their closets; and it is remarkable, thkt the 
writings of a man of little education and little 
reading have an air of learning scarcely to be 
found in any other performances, but which per- 
haps as often obscures as embellishes them. 

His judgement was eminently exact both with 
regard to writings and to men. The knowledge 
' ^f life was indeed his chief attainment ; and it is 
not without some satisfaction, that I can produce 
the Buffirage of Savage in favour of human nature, 
of which he never appeared to entertain such 
odious ideas as some who perhaps had neither his 
judgement nor experience, have published, either 
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in o^ferifatioh of their sagacity, vindicaition of 
tftfefit^ crimes, or gratification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him 
tdt conversation, of which he knew how to prac- 
tise all the graces. He was never vehement or 
Itmd^ but at once modest and easy, open and re- 
i^ctful ; his language was vivacious or degant, 
and equally happy upon grave and humorous siA- 
jects. He was generally censured for not know- 
ing when to retire ; but that was not the defect of 
his judgement, but of his fortune: when he left 
his company, he used frequently to spend the 
remaining part of the night in the street, or at 
least was abandoned to gloomy reflectioiis, which 
it is not strange that he delayed as long as he 
could ; and sometimes forgot that he gave others 
pain to avoid it himself. 

It cannot be said, that he made use of his 
abilities for the direction of his own conduct ; an 
irregular and dissipated manner of life had made 
hirti the slave of every passion that happened to 
be excited by the. presence of its object, apd that 
skve^ryto his passions reciprocally produced a life 
ii^Sgiklat^ aftd dissipated. He was not master of. 
hiS^ oWn motions, nor could promise any thing 

^^WM^^^egaM to hi» ecdnomfy, nothing can be 
aA^RM^tmm^eMion of hife life. He appeared W^ 
tMBffiPhbb^lffcortt^tobe supported'*by others^ ^d 
di^pKtetf fr6i^*aW fietd&sMy of providing for Wm- 
sc9P/ W^l[f^f(^ tifever prOSfeo»t€d any sdieme 
ofadi^itirtage^taoi^'end^voured even to secure the 
prBfitS'SMhiHl^'hi'gl^wrttings might have afibrded 
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liira. His temper was, in consequence of the 
dominion of his passions, uncertain and capricious; 
he was easily engaged, and easily disgusted ; but 
he is accused of retaining his hatred more te? 
naciously than his benevolence. 

He was compassionate both by nature and prin- 
ciple, and always ready to perform offices of 
humanity; but when he was provoked (and very 
small offences were sufficient to provoke him), he 
would prosecute his revenge with the utmost acri- 
mony till his passion had subsided. 

His friendship was therefore of little value; 
for though he was zealous in the support or vin- 
dication of those whom he loved, yet it was always 
dangerous to trust him, because he considered 
himself as discharged by the first quarrel from 
all ties of honour and gratitude ; and would he? 
tray those secrets which in the warmth of con- 
fidence had been imparted to him. This practice 
drew upon him an universal accusation of ingra- 
titude; nor can it be denied that he was very 
ready to set himself free from the load of |in, 
obligation; for he could not bear to conceive 
himself in a state of dependence, his pride beiqg 
equally powerful with his other passions, and ap- 
pearing in the form of insolence at one time, and i 
of vanity at another. Vanity, the most innocent 
ipecies of pride, was most frequently predominaiH; r 
he could not easily leave off, jvhe^ he had. oi^^i^ 
begun to mention himself or lus ^wforfc^;. nor pjf^^ 
read his ver^^ wUhout £itealing hi# ey^&om t^^^, 
page, )to dispoyer in tfee faces of his^ aqdieqqeft , 
how they were affected, with any favourite passag/^^ . 
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A kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
given to the delicacy with which he was always 
careful to separate his own merit from every other 
man% and to reject that praise to which he had 
no claim. He did not forget, in mentioning his 
performances, to mark every line that had been 
suggested or amended; and was so accurate, as to 
relate that he owed three words in " The Wan- 
derer" to the advice of his friends. 

His veracity was questioned, but with little 
reason; his accounts, though not indeed always 
the same, were generally consistent. When he 
loved any man, he suppressed all his faults ; and, 
when he had been offended by him, concealed all 
his virtues: but his characters were generally 
true, so far as he proceeded; though it cannot be 
denied, that his partiality might have sometimes 
the effect of falsehood. 

In cases indifferent, he was zealous for virtue, 
truth, and justice : he knew very well the neces- 
sity of goodness to the present and future hap- 
piness of mankind ; nor is there perhaps any 
writer, who has less endeavoured to please by 
flattering thte appetites, or perverting the judge- 
ment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceases to 
influence mankind in any other character, if one 
piece which he had resolved to suppress be it9S 
cepted, he has very little to fear from the stridtest 
ikioral or religious censure. And though be may 
not be altogether secure against the objections of 
the critick, it must however be acknowledged, that 
his works are the productions of a genius truly 
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poetical ; and, what many writers who have been 
more lavishly applauded cannot boast, that they 
have an original air, which has no resemblance of 
any foregoing writer, that the versification and 
sentiments have a cast peculiar to themselves, 
which no man can imitate with success, because 
what was nature in Savage would in another be 
affectation. It must be confessed, that his de- 
scriptions are striking, his images animated, his 
fictions justly imagined, and his allegories artfully 
pursued ; that his diction is elevated, though 
sometimes forced, and his numbers sonorous and 
majestick, though frequently sluggish and en- 
cumbered. Of his style, the general fault is harsh- 
ness, and its general excellence is dignity ; of his 
sentiments, the prevailing beauty is simplicity, and 
uniformity the prevailing defect. 

For his life, or for his writings, none, who can- 
didly consider his fortune, will think an apology 
either necessary or difficult. If he was not always 
sufficiently instructed in his subject, his knowledge 
was at least greater than could have been attained 
by others in the same state. If his works were 
sometimes unfinished, accuracy cannot reasonably 
be expected from a man oppressed with want, 
which he has no hope of relieving but by a speedy 
publication. The insolence and resentment of 
which he is accused were not easily to be avoided 
by a great mind, irritated by perpetual hardships, 
and constrained hourly to return the spurns of 
contempt, and repress the insolence of prosperity ; 
and vanity surely may be readily pardoned in 
him, to whom life afforded no other comforts than 
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barren praises, and the consciousness of deserving 
them. 

Those are no propdr judges of his conduct, 
who have slumbered away their time on the down 
of plenty f nor will any wise man easily presume 
to say, "Had I been in Savage's condition, I 
should have lived or written better than Savage/* 

This relation will not be wholly without its use, 
if those, who languish uhder any part of his suf- 
ferings, shall be enTabled to fortify their patience, 
by reflecting that they feel only those afflictions 
from which the abilities of Savage did not exempt 
him; or those, who, in confidence of superior 
capacities or attainments, disregard the common 
maxims of life, shall be reminded that nothing 
will supply the want of prudence ; and that neg- 
ligence and irregularity, long continued, will make 
knowledge useless, wit ridiculc^s, and genius 
i!ontemptible« 
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